
EDITORIAL 


Chicago’s 
racism on trial 


In Chicago, the Nov. 24 release of long-suppressed 
video of the Oct. 2014 police shooting of 17-year-old 
Laquan McDonald sparked new outrage and led to a se- 
ries of largely youth-led downtown demonstrations that 
significantly affected holiday sales at the elite stores on 
the Magnificent Mile. It was clear from the video that 
Laquan presented no threat to the police, who had him 
outnumbered and cornered, nor to the public, as the 
location was an isolated Southwest Side truck yard. 

ONE MORE RACIST POLICE MURDER 

Nevertheless, Chicago Police Dept. (CPD) officer 
Jason Van Dyke decided to empty his 9mm semi-auto- 
matic pistol into Laquan’s prone body. Van Dyke’s first 
shot had knocked him to the ground. Yet here was one 
more “law enforcer” driven by the same racism that led 
to the murder of T ray von Martin by George Zimmer- 
man, the murder of Michael Brown by Darren Wilson 
and so many more. Van Dyke fired until Laquan’s body 
was smoking; 16 shots in total. 

The CPD “responded” to community outrage and 
protest on Dec. 26 by murdering 55-year-old activist 
Bettie Jones and 19-year-old Quintonio LeGrier, after 
LeGrier’s family had called 911 to request help with his 
mental health issues. Protests continue. 

While Chicago Mayor Rahm Emanuel shows no 
sign of bowing to protesters’ demands he resign, he is 
clearly feeling pressure to deal with the scandal. Only 
as the video was to be released did Cook County States 
Attorney Anita Alvarez indict Van Dyke on charges of 
first-degree murder and official misconduct. (The first 
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EDITORIAL 


Erdogan 
slaughters Kurds 


Turkish President Recep Tayyip Erdogan blurted 
out a rarely acknowledged truth when he declared that 
a precedent for his authoritarian ambitions could be 
found in “Hitler’s Germany.” Erdogan hasn’t reached 
the level of brutality that Hitler and the Nazis did, but 
his ethnic politics have come to embody Martin Luther 
King’s insight that “the logic of racism is genocide.” 

Erdogan’s recent attacks on the Kurdish popula- 
tion have not risen to the level of Turkey’s 1915-18 Ar- 
menian genocide, but they are bad enough. According 
to human rights groups, over 150 people have died from 
government snipers and heavy weapons which have 
devastated numerous towns. Hundreds of thousands 
have been displaced. Curfews have been enforced in 
Kurdish provinces and towns. Arbitrary arrests, tor- 
ture, and censorship are occurring; media and human 
rights organizations have been kept out. 


CIVILIANS ARE ERDOGAN’S VICTIMS 


Most of these actions are in violation of Turkey’s 
Constitution and laws. Tahir Elci, the President of the 
Diyarbakir Bar Association, was shot dead on Nov. 28 
while making that point and calling for renewed peace 
negotiations between the government and the Kurdis- 
tan Workers’ Party (PKK). The victims in these vicious 
state terrorist massacres are mainly civilians. The 
military declared that 12 young Kurds were killed in 
a recent shootout in Wan — it was found that the dead 
were people who had been arrested, and all had been 
shot execution-style in the head. ISIS or the bourgeois 
state: who imitates whom? 

The government’s excuse is that it is “fighting ter- 
rorism,” which it defines as the armed PKK and the 
civilian Peoples’ Democratic Party (HDP). In other 
words, any expression of Kurdish self-determination. 

This is simply a “political” cover for the old 
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Paris climate accord’s suicidal 
complacency spurs protests 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

The Paris Agreement on climate change, reached 
by almost all the world’s nation-states on Dec. 12 after 
a two-week conference, reveals the limits of what the 
global capitalist order is prepared to do even in the face 
of incipient catastrophe. It was universally agreed at 
the Paris summit that the plans associated with the 
agreement were nowhere near sufficient to avoid dev- 
astating effects, and that the terrible results of climate 
change have already begun, such as in the movement of 
millions of people displaced from their homes. And yet 
the nation-state leaders congratulated themselves for 
reaching an agreement in which even these insufficient 
national plans are not legally binding! 

The French government attempt- 
ed to ban climate justice demonstra- 
tions in Paris, and even put environ- 
mental activists under house arrest on 
the eve of the summit. This symbolizes 
the rulers’ drive to keep the power to 
decide humanity’s future out of the 
hands of the masses, the only ones who 
can halt the suicidal rush to climate 
chaos. The oft-heard excuse of “politi- 
cal realities” to explain the rulers’ ex- 
clusion from the summit of anything 
that would amount to serious change 
shows bluntly how the ideological pol- 
lution of “there is no alternative to 
capitalism” has morphed into “there is 
no alternative to climate catastrophe.” 

MASSES CANNOT BE STILLED 

Protests still erupted both inside 
and outside the official conference 
space. They included Indigenous peo- 
ple from all over the world, people from 
poor African countries, women, farm- 
ers, and even a Black Lives Matter pro- 
test organized by people from the U.S. 

Many protesters reiterated the slogan 
from the 2009 Copenhagen summit 
protests: System change, not climate 
change! 

The emptiness of the summit’s 
achievements stands in stark contrast 
to the upsurge of voices questioning 
the UN process, the capitalist system 
and its whole notion of development. 

Consider the most touted purported 
achievements of the Paris Agreement. 

First, it lays out the aim of keep- 
ing temperature rise to “well below 2 
degrees” Celsius compared to before 
the industrial revolution, and even 
“efforts” to keep it below 1.5 degrees. 

That aim is not legally binding, at the 
insistence of the Obama administra- 
tion, because that would give the Sen- 
ate a chance to veto the agreement, 
and it would certainly do so. So the 
basic structure of the agreement is 
limited by the partial veto power that 
the fossil fuel industry has over the 
U.S. government, as it does in several 
other countries from Russia to Saudi 
Arabia. 

That weightless aim is contra- 
dicted by the agreement’s lack of 
emissions reduction targets, of any 
reference to a carbon budget, or of any 
commitment to keep fossil fuels in the 
ground. In many cases, the pledges 
submitted by nations before the sum- 
mit actually project large increases in 
emissions, marketed as reductions by 
deceptive comparisons; while in other 
cases, such as the U.S., the projected 
reductions amount to about 1% a year. 

If all the pledges were actually carried 
out, which would be unprecedented, it 
would not be enough to keep warming 
below 3 degrees, and would risk far 
worse. And of course if a Republican 
is elected President in 2016, he would 


probably repudiate the agreement altogether. 

PRODUCTION FOR PRODUCTION’S SAKE 

The earthy reality is that, at the very same time 
as the Paris meeting, key players are promoting fossil 
fuel extraction. The U.S. is pushing coal and oil exports, 
lifting the crude oil export ban, and trying to revive 
fracking and expand Arctic and other offshore drilling. 
China is building coal plants across the world. While 
scientists have warned that, starting immediately, 
most coal and much of the oil and gas must stay in the 
ground just to keep to the 2-degree target, coal plants 
designed to last decades are still being built in many 
countries. Meanwhile, climate change accords are 
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Olga Domanski, 1 923-201 5 



The world lost a great fighter for liberation in December. Olga 
Domanski, who joined the socialist movement as a youth at the time of 
World War II, quickly found her way to the Johnson-Forest Tendency. 
She identified with what would become Marxist-Humanism from the 
moment she heard Raya Dunayevskaya speaking for the Tendency, and 
she established a political-philosophic-organizational relationship and 
friendship with Dunayevskaya that would last the rest of their lives. 
Domanski recognized a quality of leadership in her that Dunayevs- 
kaya would later develop under the name “philosophy as leadership.” 
Domanski took on as her life’s work the task of helping the develop- 
ment and projection of what became Marxist-Humanism — well before 
Dunayevskaya created her philosophic moment in 1953 — and ensuring 
the life and growth of its organizational expression as News and Let- 
ters Committees. 

FOUNDING MEMBER, CREATIVE RE-CREATOR 

Beginning with her activity as a founding member of News and 
Letters Committees in 1955 at the height of McCarthyism, she made 
contributions central to the development of Marxist-Humanism and 
its organization for the next 60 years. Together with Andy Phillips, 
Domanski maintained the vibrant West Virginia Local in the 1950s, 
which was an important part of the development of the first Marxist- 
Humanist book, Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today. 

Moving to Detroit at Dunayevskaya’s request in order to be a vital 
part of the functioning of the organization’s Center, she subsequently 
served as Dunayevskaya’s secretary for over 25 years as Dunayevskaya 
worked out Philosophy and Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao ; Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phi- 
losophy of Revolution', Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future', and all her other writings. Domanski was 
central to helping Dunayevskaya with so much of the writing of her 
books, articles, minutes of meetings, and letters, as well as organizing 
her notes and writings and communicating her ideas and views to oth- 
ers. Always at the forefront of Domanski’s mind was the crucial role 
of an organization based on the Marxist-Humanist body of ideas. She 
was the organizational person par excellence, who, as well as engag- 
ing in those kinds of tasks, did not shy away from or look down on the 
nuts and bolts work of keeping the national office and the organization 
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Olga Domanski: embodiment of Woman as Reason 


by Terry Moon 

For a women’s liberationist, meeting a revolution- 
ary organization in 1969 that was founded by a woman 
was a wonderful stroke of luck. But it wasn’t alone Raya 
Dunayevskaya who was so fascinating to a young femi- 
nist, it was that News and Letters Committees was full 
of riveting women, includ- 
ing Black and working-class 
women, and was a place to 
learn what women who were 
not white and middle-class, 
were thinking and doing. 

Olga Domanski was 
someone to learn from — be 
that about her years as a 
worker at the GM plant in 
Flint, or about understand- 
ing organization and Marx- 
ist-Humanist philosophy. 

For several years I lived 
three blocks from her and 
looked forward to the times 
she invited me to dinner. 

Going to parks in Michigan 
with her is one of my favorite 
memories. She picked weeds 
and flowers and, seemingly 
without effort, made them 
grace her home. 

But the reason that Olga will be in my head forever 
is because of what she taught about what it meant to be 
organizational, what Marxist-Humanism is. 

It isn’t only that Olga did the nuts and bolts work 

‘Comfort’ women 
dispute agreement 

So-called “comfort women” — girls and women from 
countries Japan occupied in World War II — were forced 
by the Imperial Japanese Military to work as sex slaves 
for Japanese soldiers. Korean, Chinese, Filipina and 
other Southeast Asian women and girls were raped, 
forced into prostitution and sexual slavery. On Dec. 28, 
seven decades after the end of World War II, Japan and 
South Korea came to an agreement on compensating 
the surviving rape victims, but excluded them from 
contributing to the decision. The comfort women de- 
serve so much more than this sham Agreement on the 
Military Sexual Slavery Issue. 

The agreement reached by Prime Minister Abe and 
South Korea’s President Park Geun-hye, designated fi- 
nal and irreversible by them, says that the Japanese 
government feels responsible for its military’s com- 
mitting sexual slavery and that Abe must apologize as 
Japan’s representative. But the apology was made by 
a diplomatic representative, not Abe, who earlier had 
infuriated the comfort women by dismissing them as 
prostitutes. 

South Korea will create a foundation to provide 
funding for the “comfort” women of $8.3 million in rep- 
arations from Japan. Once that funding is paid out by 
Japan, South Korea alone will run the foundation. The 
funds are for the care of the surviving victims of Ja- 
pan’s sexual slavery but, incredibly, none of the money 
will go directly to the victims. 

The Agreement falls short. There are no preven- 
tive initiatives, including truth-seeking and the teach- 
ing of history. South Korea is even considering Japan’s 
demand for the removal of the statue of the “comfort” 
woman in front of the Japanese Embassy in Seoul — 
supposedly to maintain the dignity of the Japanese 
Embassy. For the same reason, South Korea has agreed 
to limit its criticism against the government of Japan 
internationally. 

Following are the, very principled, demands of the 
comfort women: 

1. Full acknowledgment of the military sexual slav- 
ery implemented by the Imperial Armed Forces of Ja- 
pan between 1932 and 1945. 

2. Thorough and complete investigation to fully 
chronicle the scope of the crime. 

3. Formal apology from the National Assembly 
(Diet) of Japan. 

4. Legal and full reparations to all victims. 

5. Prosecution of the criminals responsible for the 
crime. 

6. Full and ongoing education through proper re- 
cording and acknowledgment in textbooks and history 
books in Japan. 

7. Building of memorials and museums to com- 
memorate the victims and preserve the history of sexu- 
al slavery by the Japanese Military. 

While the U.S. government supports this Agree- 
ment in hopes that Japan and South Korea can coun- 
ter-balance China, the surviving women and their sup- 
porters are more committed than ever to see that Japan 
actually be held responsible for its military sexual 
slavery. — Elise 


of organization, from all kinds of correspondence with 
authors, publishers, activists, to running the office; it 
was her attitude to such work. That kind of work — you 
know, office work, the work that women do that is un- 
dervalued and underpaid — was not belittled by her. She 
saw it as work that required thinking tasks through, 
doing them well, and being creative. Not because the 

work was fascinating, but 
because it kept your organi- 
zation going. 

Being organizational 
was in her bones and was 
evident in everything she 
did. Her first thought was, 
“How will this affect the or- 
ganization?” That was true, 
be it a financial question, an 
argument with a comrade, 
where to live, whether to get 
married. Everything you did 
could affect the organization. 
Few people live their lives 
this way. Olga showed how it 
was done. 

The new Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement took the 
Left by surprise, but in a 
short time, Olga got it. In 
her 1970 article in Notes on 
Women’s Liberation: We Speak in Many Voices, “Pages 
from a shop Diary,” Olga wrote passionately, 

“Most of the women were married and had children. 
They had two work days — first at the shop, and then at 
home. And they resented their relations to the men at 
both places. 

“The department [where the women worked], to be- 
gin with, was situated like a harem. The women were 
not scattered among men, doing jobs side by side with 
the men. They were isolated in one corner of the shop, 
in one department. They were treated as ‘creatures 
apart’ — something very special — but special in a very 
negative way.” 

That passion that was so much a part of her is 
seen in most of her writings — some of which we will 
be printing in this and future issues — and it is espe- 
cially noticeable in what she wrote about the war in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. You can see it in this paragraph 
from “Clinton capitulates to ‘ethnic cleansing’” from 
May 1993 and published in Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achil- 
les Heel of Western ‘Civilization’: 

“But what can explain the disgraceful position of 
much of the Left, which has dared to present the events 
in Bosnia as if they were no more than some ‘battles over 



by Artemis 

In December, the UN investigated the status of 
women in the U.S. for a report to be presented to the 
UN Human Rights Council in 2016. The women were 
appalled at how far the U.S. lags behind international 
human rights standards in many areas, including pay, 
maternity leave, childcare, healthcare, government pol- 
icies, and social attitudes. Upon visiting a women’s clin- 
ic, they were shocked at the anti-abortion harassment, 
since in much of Europe, abortions are a normal part 
of healthcare. In November, the World Bank released a 
four-decade study of 85% of the world’s population, con- 
cluding that local grassroots feminist movements are 
the most important factor in creating positive change 
for women. 

* * * 

A five-year-old non-profit in Las Vegas, Nev., and 
Portland, Ore., “The Cupcake Girls,” provides non- 
judgmental support to sex workers and survivors of sex 
trafficking. Unlike organizations with religious conver- 
sion or unrequested “rescue” agendas, they ask their 
clients what services they need and provide sympa- 
thetic listening and conversation. Bringing cupcakes to 
strip clubs, porn conventions and brothels, they connect 
clients to free health and dental care, legal advice, ther- 
apy, daycare, domestic violence shelters, financial plan- 
ning, career counseling, housing, and tutoring. They 
worked with the Nevada state legislature to change the 
law to empower judges to drop trespassing and loiter- 
ing charges that hinder sex workers and trafficking 
survivors from finding other employment. 

* * * 

In Britain, parents on the online discussion forum 
Mumsnet, frustrated with increasingly gendered mar- 
keting of children’s toys, books and clothing, launched 
the “Let Toys Be Toys,” “Let Clothes Be Clothes” and 
“Dinosaurs for Everyone” campaigns. Their petitions 
and letters have been successful in making manufac- 
tures and retailers stop labeling and segregating toys 
and books for boys or girls. The clothing campaign cri- 
tiques the stereotypes in clothes marketing such as the 
overuse of pink and the promotion of high heels for 
girls, even for baby girls. 


land among warring gangs of Serb, Croat, and Mus- 
lim forces’ (as one Trotskyist journal would have it), all 
equally responsible for the suffering going on? Or worse, 
the Left which has dared to accuse women’s liberation- 
ists who have cried out against the mass rapes of ‘giving 
a feminist cover’ (as another put it) for an imperialist 
intervention in Bosnia! Nothing more reveals the total 
bankruptcy of such a Left in the face to today’s changed 
world. The truth is that if it were not for the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, there would have been scarcely 
any response to the events in Yugoslavia anywhere in 
the world.” 

Olga will be terribly missed. When a comrade like 
Olga dies, it leaves a huge hole in the world. She was a 
unique, original thinker, activist and friend, and there 
will never be another like her. We can honor her by con- 
tinuing this organization, and developing the philoso- 
phy of Marxist-Humanism that she lived her life for. 

‘Out In The Union’ 

Miriam Frank’s Out in the Union, is an important 
history of a neglected subject: the relationship between 
LGBT people and labor unions. She interviews LGBT 
people involved and explains how labor unions operate 
as she describes their internal conflicts and fights with 
management. She shows how unions became vital to se- 
curing Queer rights and how LGBT workers and issues 
are important to the future of union organizing. 

Interviewees describe how, in most workplaces 
before the Stonewall Rebel- 
lion, they could be harassed 
and threatened. Union leaders 
could be jeopardized if union 
political rivals outed them. 

But then unions began to hire 
people from the civil rights 
and feminist movements and 
to support non-discrimination 
provisions. Slowly, they be- 
came more open to promoting 
LGBT rights, including non- 
discrimination clauses and 
domestic partner benefits, 
which in turn caused more 
LGBT people to become interested in unions. 

There have been LGBT unions as well as LGBT cau- 
cuses within unions. 

LGBT AND UNIONS UNITE! 

As the LGBT communities became more political, 
activist groups began to work in coalitions with unions 
against common enemies. Here Frank shows how the 
religious Right targets all marginalized groups and can 
be defeated by these groups unifying. The Coors beer 
company has been notoriously racist and oppressive 
to workers and unions. As Coors financially supported 
religious Right anti-Queer causes and discriminated 
against LGBT workers, the LGBT community enthu- 
siastically cooperated in labor’s Coors boycott. In the 
1970s and 1980s, the religious Right fought to replace 
anti-discrimination laws with anti-LGBT laws, espe- 
cially attacking Queer teachers and students. Unions 
sometimes understood this as a threat to the democrat- 
ic process, since it affected their ability to protect their 
workers, and they gave Queer activists their support. 

Queer activism also benefitted heterosexual work- 
ers. Domestic partnership benefits were more often 
used by heterosexual couples who would lose benefits 
such as disability income if they legally married. 

LGBT CAN ALSO EXPLOIT 

Frank also discusses the difficulties of unionizing 
LGBT-owned businesses. Queer restaurant and store- 
owners have exploited young staff members who view 
themselves as struggling creative types and didn’t con- 
sider the struggle for fair treatment worth the trouble 
at jobs they expected to be temporary. When other own- 
ers attempted to run their businesses along Leftist uto- 
pian models, either they or their workers didn’t realize 
they would experience the same problems as any other 
business. 

Frank describes several difficulties that arose for 
the workers at the Gay Community Services Center in 
Los Angeles and the lesbian feminist owned and oper- 
ated Labrys Auto Repair in San Francisco that might 
have been solved if the workers had made attempts to 
unionize sooner. In the 1980s and 1990s, when activists 
created medical clinics and caregiving services for peo- 
ple affected by HIV/AIDS, their zeal was often deliber- 
ately exploited. Bosses used “union-busting” strategies 
while also spreading the propaganda that unions were 
anti-Gay interlopers. 

Frank shows how much of the progress for LGBT 
rights has come from unions, both by securing rights in 
the workplace and through use of unions’ resources to 
change legislation. She explains how outreach to LGBT 
workers can help unions survive and expand. This book 
will also be important in helping activists understand 
the necessity of working with and within unions and 
will allow them to learn from its record of mistakes and 
successes. — Adele 
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Risking jobs for union and respect 


Mexico City, Mexico — Workers in four maquilado- 
ras (multinational assembly plants) in Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua, began organizing to form an independent 
union in the last months of 2015. Workers at Lexmark, 
Foxconn, Eaton Bussman and CommScope (U.S. and 
Taiwan companies) strug- 
gled for higher wages, bet- 
ter working conditions and 
against sexual harassment. 

Transnational corpora- 
tions are always looking for 
a cheap, a non-union work 
force that they can exploit 
and then discard when the 
economic situation is not as 
“favorable.” The Mexican 
government, the state gov- 
ernment of Chihuahua and 
Ciudad Juarez all collabo- 
rate to supply a vast army 
of workers, mainly young women, to capital. 

The basic wage is 77 pesos ($4) per day; you can 
climb up to 120 pesos, but only after several years and 
if companies so decide. Working conditions are deter- 
mined at the whim of the employer, and even the mini- 
mum labor laws are continually violated. But maybe 
things are about to change as these workers are saying 
Ya Basta! (Enough!) 

FIRED FOR WORK SLOWDOWN 

On Dec. 8, 700 workers of the U.S. company Lex- 
mark, a manufacturer of printer cartridges, partici- 
pated in a work slowdown, an extremely challenging 
event in a city where workers can be easily replaced. 
Lexmark’s reaction was immediate: It fired 75 of the 
workers who had also signed a petition to create an in- 
dependent trade union, and even withheld their earned 
bonuses. 

“I was fired. Human Resources told me my contract 
was terminated because I violated the code of conduct 
of the maquila, and to leave the plant because I no lon- 
ger worked at Lexmark,” said Miriam Delgado, 37, who 
had worked more than five years at the transnational. 
“Why did the government allow this, if it is we work- 
ers who take Ciudad Juarez forward with our labor? 
They say we have to assemble 150 cartridges per hour, 
more than two per minute, and if not, we do not get a 
production bonus, of 80 pesos (under $5) a week.” The 
dismissed workers have kept a vigil outside the plant 
and are receiving support from various groups. 

VOICES FROM WORKER PROTESTS 

Lexmark workers Rosa Maria, Susana Torres and 
Selene Carro said in a protest at the plant: 


Detroit teachers ‘sick’ 



Detroit — Schoolteachers in Detroit began a sick-out 
on Monday, Jan. 11, closing 60 schools and idling 47,000 
students, around 85% of the district population. Their 
actions give the lie to state-imposed Emergency Man- 
ager Darnell Earley’s claims that only a tiny fraction 
of “radical” teachers is hindering his efforts to improve 
the Detroit Public Schools. 

Monday’s rally of several hundred teachers sent 
Michigan Governor Snyder a message, with chants like 
“Detroit won’t go to the back of the bus! Public educa- 
tion is a must!” and “Dirty buildings, dirty food, dirty 
politics!” Signs read: “My kindergarteners are better 
listeners than Governor Snyder” “Standing up 4 my 
students!” “I love my students” and “Enough is enough!” 

The reasons Detroit teachers got so sick and tired 
include this description of their classrooms: “Mice, rats, 
leaking ceilings falling in large chunks, black mold on 
the walls.” Classrooms are designed for the contrac- 
tual maximum of 25 to 34 students, but often hold 40 
or more. There are supply shortages, antiquated and 
broken technology, and inexperienced young teachers 
assigned to teach classes out of their subject area. 

Adding insult to injury were two 10% pay cuts in 
the past decade, and greatly increased healthcare costs. 
There is no local control: Public Act 436 disempowered 
the elected school board. 

Students whose schools were closed were not de- 
prived of education. They had the opportunity to learn 
that the fight is ongoing and that true power is collec- 
tive power guided by the ideas of freedom and dignity. 

— Susan Van Gelder 


“We organize with colleagues on the night shift 
who started the movement. We take turns as guards. 
In the morning we are four or five people, and in the 
afternoon we are more. We are fighting for our rights 
because, thanks to us, Lexmark’s profits are high. 

“We want an independent union so they cannot do 
to us what they are doing 
now. We want respect not 
humiliation, and to stop 
Lexmark from doing what- 
ever they want. We want 
the community to know 
what is happening; they 
support us, bring us cof- 
fee, blankets, etc. We will 
not move until we have an 
answer.” 

Foxconn workers Moni- 
ca Nolasco and Jose Luis 
Toscano spoke out: “We 
have been protesting for a week, demanding our return 
to work, better benefits, better wages, an independent 
union, respect for our rights. We are organized in six- 
hour shifts, four groups, with 17 companeros. We have 
suffered repression and harassment by the company. So 
far, we have not had a response from the company or 
the government. We must be united in this movement. 
We will stay here until they give us answers. We are 
asking for community support.” 

Eaton Bussman workers Ermitania Lopez Perez, 
Elizabeth Torres Cruz, Antonia Hinojo and Candelario 
Hernandez described their conditions: “We have spent 
two days at the camp, demanding vacation pay. Eaton 
is stealing our money. We are harassed a great deal. We 
cannot even go to the bathroom without being followed. 
They watch us with cameras. We need a raise. The sal- 
ary is terrible it’s a shame. 

“We’re 22 teammates in protest. We fight for our 
rights as workers. So far, there has been no positive re- 
sponse. We plan to be in this fight to the end. We are a 
small group, but determined to win this fight. At best, 
those inside [the bosses] have much fear, and do not 
want us. But we are not afraid; we will no longer be 
humiliated.” 

CommScope worker Flablio Salas Gonzalez said: 
“We demand the right to form a union, which is why 
we were fired. We ask for understanding and solidar- 
ity. We demand also respect from the company, as many 
colleagues have suffered sexual harassment. So we de- 
cided to get up and tell what this company has done, 
including their supervisors, and even their human rela- 
tions staff.” 

TWo-tier ruins Muni 

San Francisco — You’d think with all the talk about 
the environment and getting cars off the road, that gov- 
ernments would support public transportation. Here 
the San Francisco Municipal Railway (Muni) has been 
going downhill for three decades with infrastructure 
neglect and poor choices in equipment purchases. This 
has resulted in safety problems and a shortage of vehi- 
cles, so that in many parts of the city people can barely 
get around. 

Hundreds of millions are being wasted on an un- 
needed and destructive subway line to Chinatown. The 
one good improvement, the T-Line streetcar route, was 
built to benefit developers. 

Muni is going after its own workers, the soul of the 
system. The new contract that started last July 1 intro- 
duced a two-tier system, which lengthens the time pe- 
riod for new drivers to receive full pay from 18 months 
to five years! New hires now receive just over $19 an 
hour, which does not allow them to pay even two-thirds 
of a monthly rent here. Full pay is around $32 an hour, 
still inadequate for the Bay Area. 

Furthermore, workers are often required to work 
split shifts, which makes the pay actually lower and im- 
perils safety. Muni is having trouble keeping new hires. 
The shortage of drivers leads to increased overtime, 
which is costly and unsafe. Recently the union tried to 
reopen negations on the contract, but Muni refused. 

The argument that drivers here are among the 
highest paid in the nation is misleading, because the 
cost of living is nearly twice what it is in most cities, 
due mainly to housing. When Transit Workers Union 
(TWU) Local 250-A president Eric Williams approved 
the two-tier proposal, Muni officials were amazed — 
they had only put it on the table as a bargaining chip. 
Williams claimed that it was a trade-off to preserve ex- 
isting wages, and shoved it down our throats. 

Now there are problems in the union that are be- 
coming more serious. In this supposedly “progressive” 
city, where is the environmentalism and the concern for 
the non-wealthy? Many so-called “environmentalists” 
are plugging for bicycles at the expense of public trans- 
portation, when that is not a solution — bicycles are only 
practical for able-bodied younger people. 

The one thing that we can do immediately, both for 
the environment and for quality of life in this city and 
other cities, is to make public transportation cheap and 
available to all. — Don, San Francisco Muni bus driver 



WORKSHOPTALKS 


Urgency of solidarity 

by Htun Lin 

Under the banner of free trade, commodities and 
capital are given the right to cross the same borders 
which are meant as barriers to people. Politicians are 
out to maintain boundaries, dividing people, and then 
gin up wars to change boundaries. We rank-and-file 
workers often feel compelled to ignore borders to soli- 
darize with our fellow humans struggling to survive. 
Like Doctors Without Borders, which tackles the ur- 
gent healthcare needs of those in crisis everywhere, we 
feel an immediate need to act when so many are facing 
death, starvation and terror. 

President Obama quoted Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
formulation, ‘“we have to feel the fierce urgency of now,’ 
because people are dying. There is no longer any excuse 
for inaction.” Over 30,000 Americans die every year due 
to gun violence. In the eyes of healthcare providers, gun 
violence has become a public health crisis. 

My son’s classmate was senselessly shot a month 
ago while working under the freeway on a mural, which 
was part of a campaign to end violence in Oakland. The 
Black Lives Matter movement has put American civi- 
lization on trial, revealing the toll institutional racism 
has taken on Black Americans. 

ARMS MERCHANTS 

The U.S. is one of the top nations, along with 
China, Russia, South Africa and Brazil, in the thriving 
global arms trade, which each year exports billions of 
dollars worth of weapons. 

In Syria, where a persistent non-violent, multi- 
ethnic movement demanded a democratic opening and 
was repeatedly met by President Assad’s state terror, 
over 250,000 people have now died in five years of civil 
war that has displaced several million Syrians, many of 
whom have risked death to seek refuge in Europe. 

Many more millions are internally displaced by 
the constant bombing from the Assad regime and from 
Iran, the Saudis, Turkey, Russia, France, and the U.S., 
each with their own global agenda. 

The “urgency of now” is felt in the Syrian cit- 
ies of Madaya, Zabadani, Douma and Idlib pres- 
ently under siege, where war correspondents 
report emaciated residents “looking like walking 
corpses,” reminiscent of Srebrenica. They are re- 
sorting to crossing minefields in search of food, 
and eating leaves. 

The “urgency of now” to show human solidarity has 
even shaken up a conservative evangelical Christian 
school, Wheaton College, in Illinois, where an African 
American, Larycia Hawkins, expressed her solidarity 
with Muslims under attack here and abroad. This is 
a labor issue, because the price for speaking out is the 
loss of her job, despite her tenure as an Associate Pro- 
fessor at Wheaton. 

Hawkins was charged with “apostasy” when she 
publicly declared, as Pope Francis had, that “We [Chris- 
tians and Muslims] worship the same God.” She deliv- 
ered public statements challenging “the racist xenopho- 
bism of political candidates, senators, and real-estate 
moguls... towards Muslim refugees” and her declara- 
tion of “solidarity with Muslim brothers and sisters.” 

For Hawkins this was “intended to be a way of 
walking a mile in my Muslim sisters’ shoes. I think 
that’s Sermon on the Mount Christianity.” Hawkins 
questioned whether tenure means anything if it doesn’t 
protect the intellectual and religious freedom of educa- 
tors like herself. 


FREE SPEECH ON THE JOB? 

The lack of freedom to speak is a form of alienation 
in her job. We rank-and-file workers know there is no 
freedom of speech or democracy in the workplace. While 
our speech is muzzled, we speak among ourselves about 
the extreme tension we are under, feeling the “urgency 
of now” to provide care for our patients. 

Dr. King, in his 1967 Riverside speech in solidarity 
with the Vietnamese people and the young U.S. soldiers 
who were made to participate in militarized violence in 
a foreign land, spoke of the “three evils in society: mili- 
tarism, racism and poverty.” King never separated his 
opposition to militarism from his campaign to eradicate 
racism and poverty. He declared, “I’ve fought too long 
and too hard to make that separation now.” For that 
refusal and steadfast embrace of humanity and prin- 
ciple, King was criticized and made a pariah by some 
participants in the Civil Rights Movement. 

Today we, too, do not want to separate expressions 
of solidarity with the suffering around the world from 
the struggle to be human beings in our everyday lives. 


^/////////////////^^^ 


§> Readers - Share your own 




^ solidarity struggles and learn 
^ about others’ battles in each 
issue of News & Letters. 

^ See ad on page 5 for special 
^ subscription offers. 
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Women as thinkers/revolutionaries 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: In honor of Olga Domanski, we 
present half of her summary of the series of six lectures 
on “ 'Women as Thinkers and as Revolutionaries” 
given by Raya Dunayevskaya in Fall, 1975, for the 
Wayne State University-University of Michigan 
University Courses in Adult Education. The full 
summary is published in Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, and is included in the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, #5363. 

November 6, 1975 

Dear Friends: 

...The running theme throughout the entire 
series was the dual rhythm of revolution — as it is 
expressed in the movement from practice to theory 
AND the movement from theory to practice — seen 
in the movement of women throughout history. The 
lectures were thus the kind of extension of Philosophy 
and Revolution that deepened it so greatly that 
Raya Dunayevskaya is now considering these as the 
framework of a whole new book.... 

First, let’s take the question of the fantastic amount 
of sheer “facts” Raya unearthed in her voluminous 
reading for the course. (The bibliography for the series 
is an education in itself — and she expanded it greatly 
at every lecture.) Never was it clearer to 
me what Hegel means when he describes 
facts as “emerging out of ground.” Think 
of the way Raya took both the “facts” that 
have been buried in the countless different 
books she read, and the facts that all of us 
have heard so often we may think we know 
them by heart, and presented them in so 
new a relationship with all the other facts 
of history and philosophy that something 
totally new is seen in them. 

Take the two lectures on Working 
Women and on the Black Dimension. 

Raya traveled in the lecture on Working 
Women all the way from 1647 (when the 
first maids’ petition was handed to the 
British Parliament to demand “liberty 
every second Tuesday”) to our own period 
of the 1950s, ’60s and ’70s (when she 
deals with the seamstress Rosa Parks who 
started the Black Revolution, the electrical 
worker Angela Terrano who talks about Automation in 
Marxism and Freedom, and the recent developments 
in the Coalition of Labor Union Women) — all to show 
how critical it is to grasp what comes from practice and 
from “gaining a mind of one’s own.” 

As Raya puts it: though intellectuals may love the 
expression “in the beginning was the word,” the truth 
is that in the beginning was labor, the deed — and not 
just as source for someone else’s word, but as Subject. 

Dunayevskaya takes us from the 17th century 
through the 18th, and we meet everyone from the 
indentured servants of the American Revolution to 
Mary Wollstonecraft — but she dwells on the 19th and 
20th centuries because it is there that we have, finally, 
the mass movements as creative power. 

THE FIRST GREAT WOMEN’S STRIKE in 
America of mill workers in 1824 and the climax in the 
First Female Reform Association in 1844, the 1848 
revolutions in Europe and the Seneca Falls Convention 
in America, are all put in the historic framework not 
only of Karl Marx’s discovery of a new continent of 
thought, but of Flora Tristan’s call for a Workingman’s 
International that predated Marx’s call by two decades, 
to demonstrate that when the desire for freedom is this 
powerful, it is “in the air” everywhere at once, and 
the intellectual catches it in thought because so many 
workers have done it in deed for so many years before. 

And the story does not stop there. We see what 
happens when the revolutions of 1848 are defeated. The 
counter-revolution takes its toll, but something new 
that has been born cannot be totally crushed, it still 
stirs underground — and it bursts forth in everything 
from the Taiping Rebellion in China to the Civil War in 
the U.S., only after which can the National Labor Union 
arise. This great bursting forth of the labor movement is 
not “impersonal” — we see it in the struggles of Augusta 
Lewis who helped to organize the first printers’ union 
when the Knights of Labor had 50,000 women members, 
and Clara Lemlich who called for the first general 
strike the East Coast ever saw, and Rose Schneiderman 
who organized 120,000 as a funeral for the 146 workers, 
mainly women, who died in the Triangle Shirtwaist 
Fire, not only to mourn but to express solidarity with 
the unorganized workers of 1911. 

Or take the lecture on the Black Dimension, 
which Dunayevskaya presented as a good time to 
learn a new language — the language of thought, Black 
thought. She developed the concept of “time as the 
space for human development” by concentrating on 
specific historic turning points and what they meant. 


It was because of their integral connection with 
each of these historic points that six Black men were 
brought into this lecture: Nat Turner, 1831; Frederick 
Douglass, 1848 and 1867; W.E.B. Du Bois, Marcus 
Garvey, and Claude McKay, 1919; and Frantz Fanon, 
the 1960s. 

The theme throughout was the activity of Black 
women not only as bravery but as thought, and their 
story not only as suffering but as creativity, the 
creativity of new ideas and of new forms of struggle. 

Thus, it was after Nat Turner’s hanging that the 
question to be answered was how to transcend the 
isolated slave revolts in order to end slavery, and the 
new form created was the Underground Railroad, of 
which the most famous conductor was Harriet Tubman. 
But when we hear of her in history, she is not presented 
as a thinker and a leader — of both men and women, 
both Blacks and whites. 

IN THE SAME WAY when we hear of Sojourner 
Truth we hear of her courage, but not of her tremendous 
thought, or the philosophy she carried in her very name. 
Nor are we made aware that though it was a Black man, 
Frederick Douglass, who was the only one who would 
agree to chair the first meeting of the women to discuss 
their rights as women, by the time it came to 1867 even 
Douglass said that though he agreed “in principle” 
that the women should have the vote, it was not the 
time. It was then that Harriet Tubman and Sojourner 
Truth refused to accept his leadership, terming even 


the Black man “short-minded” and remaining with the 
white women in their struggles to the very end. 

When we get to the 1880s and ’90s and the Blacks 
are supposedly free but have not got their 40 acres and 
a mule — they get instead the KKK and lynchings as 
the way of white civilization — a new stage begins. At 
the turn of the century W.E.B. Du Bois begins to fight 
against Booker T. Washington’s philosophy, and the 
Niagara movement is organized. We do not hear of Ida 
B. Wells, a cofounder of the organization and editor of 
their publication — but it was she who separated from 
Du Bois because she thought the organization too mild. 

Du Bois believed that every culture has its “talented 
tenth,” and it is the Black intellectuals who will bring 
freedom to the masses. Wells didn’t. And 
we will soon see how the talented tenth, 
in fact, worked against the masses. 

We will see that just as the 19th 
century was a century of genius, the 
20th century divides into two, not on the 
question of “genius” but on the question 
of nationalism and internationalism. The 
two Black men who enter history here 
are Marcus Garvey and Claude McKay. 

Garvey was a relatively uneducated West 
Indian and McKay was a poet, a Marxist, 
an internationalist. Like Du Bois he 
was an educated intellectual, but unlike Du Bois he 
recognized what Garvey represented — the Black pride 
expressed in nationalism and the creativity that saw 
six million Blacks flock to Garvey in 1919 when the 
KKK had blood flowing in the streets and everyone 
was saying the Blacks couldn’t be organized. Contrast 
that to Du Bois, who was so ashamed of Garvey and 
the “uneducated” ones that he actually tried to help the 
government deport Garvey. 

How clear it is that literacy has nothing to do with 
creativity is shown in everything from the 1929 Aba 
Riots in Nigeria, when the Nigerian women the British 
tried to tax defeated not only British imperialism and 
their own chiefs, but created a solidarity among all the 
tribes, to the strike in North Carolina in 1937 when the 
Black tobacco workers were told by everyone that they 
couldn’t win — in the South, all women, and all Black — 
and thereupon organized themselves and won. 

At every stage we have a history of the bravery 
and the thought and the philosophy of Black women — 
who have not hesitated, either, to break with their own 
Black men, whether it was Amy Jacques Garvey in 
1919, who edited a woman’s page in the Negro World 


and, criticizing the Negro men as too halting, wrote 
“Mr. Black Man, watch your step!” — or whether it was 
the Black Panther women who challenged the Panther 
men when they were ready to give over the women’s 
time on an agenda to Herbert Aptheker. 

The women who fill the 1960s are so great and so 
many it is impossible to begin to name them, but they 
stretch from Gloria Richardson, Daisy Bates, and Rosa 
Parks all the way to Joan Little. When we see, despite 
all this history, a book produced called Chronicles of 
Black Protest that does not include a single woman’s 
voice — not even Harriet Tubman or Sojourner Truth, 
who rate only a picture — it becomes clear why Doris 
Wright’s question — ’’When the time comes to put down 
the gun, will you shove a broom in my hands?” — is not 
a matter of putting a precondition on her activity for 
revolution, but a matter of posing the question of What 
Comes After? as the question we have to answer now. 

It is again the relationship of theory to practice 
that is the red thread running through the lectures 
on Women Theorists Today and on Literature and 
Revolution.... At the lecture on the Women Theorists 
Today we were told from the start that we would 
be discovering what is meant by theory rooted in 
philosophy and “theory” which is not.... 

Which brings us, finally, to the very first lecture — 
and to the final one; the two are as intimately connected, 
I feel, as are the first and last chapters of Philosophy 
and Revolution. The very first lecture on Russia, 1917; 
Germany, 1919; Portugal, 1975, plunged us into 
revolution as act and as consciousness — but so tightly 
merged that each became something other than what it 
started out, as dialectics led the participants to great, 
new creativity. Raya took up 1917 as Revolution, 1919 
as Counterrevolution, and 1975 as ongoing Revolution, 
which has yet to run its course.... 

It was this to which we returned again, directly, in 
the final lecture on Philosophy and Revolution, as 
we reviewed the double rhythm of the movement from 
practice to theory and from theory to practice, each of 
which is irreducible, and the unity of which is what, 
alone, creates something new. 

We were shown 1789 as more important for us 
than 1776 because 1789 was against the enemy inside 
and created a new way of knowing. We were shown 
the French Revolution as not only giving birth to 
Hegel’s great philosophy, but to everything from Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s writing in Britain to Beethoven’s music 
in Austria. We were introduced to Hegel’s categories in 
the Phenomenology of Mind and to the new alienations 
that Spirit is constantly experiencing. 

We saw tragedy as facing the fact that one age is 
passing and another coming, and great literature as 
arriving when you have great crises in the objective 
world. We saw time as both the continuity of history 
and as the place for human development. 

WE WERE FACED WITH WHY none of the 
women theorists have seen what has come from the 
movement from practice, and how it is philosophy that 
creates the humus for everything else. We reviewed the 
three most important Hegelian categories of Universal, 
Particular, and Individual, and saw Universal as what 
we are striving for, but as abstract; Particular as the 
first concretization; and Individual as the 
highest point of the concrete when you are 
actually living the new relations. 

We saw 1968 as supposedly the 
highpoint of the New Left Revolution 
of the 1960s, but were confronted with 
recognizing that 1970 was the highpoint 
of the counterrevolution — not because of 
Kent State only, but far worse because of 
Jackson, Miss., and the break that came 
within the movement between white and 
Black. And we were able to see that this is 
what has also happened in the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, which has suffered from its own 
“fixed Particular.” 

After Dunayevskaya went into Sartre’s male 
chauvinism with some amazing quotations from his 
works, we could understand that the fixed Particular 
for Simone de Beauvoir was Existentialism, just as for 
other women theorists it has turned out to be “party- 
to-lead” because they all consider women as backward. 
Their maternalism is worse than paternalism — and 
their direction is all away from the actual movement 
from below. 

After the impact of these six tremendous lectures, 
the final paragraph of Philosophy and Revolution 
surely had a deeper meaning for all: 

“Ours is the age that can meet the challenge of the 
times when we work out so new a relationship of theory 
to practice that the proof of the unity is in the Subject’s 
own self-development. Philosophy and revolution will 
first then liberate the innate talents of men and women 
who will become whole. Whether or not we recognize 
that this is the task history has ‘assigned’ to our epoch, 
it is a task that remains to be done.”... 

Yours, Olga 



Picket line of Black women tobacco workers striking in Richmond, Va., in 1937. 
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Olga Domanski, secretary to Raya Dunayevskaya 


continued from p. 1 

running. 

For a quarter of a century, Domanski as a national 
organizer was essential to continuing News and Let- 
ters Committees and Marxist- 
Humanism after the 1987 death 
of its founder, Dunayevskaya. 

Throughout that time, she was 
preoccupied with the philosophi- 
cal and practical question of con- 
tinuity and discontinuity — after 
such a profound rupture as the 
death of a founder, how to work 
out “continuity with the historic 
course of human development,” 
that is, with the body of ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism. 

Thanks to Domanski, News 
and Letters Committees still 
functions, and has had opportu- 
nity to demonstrate Marxist-Hu- 
manism’s historic right to exist in 
turning points like the struggles 
in Bosnia in the 1990s and in 
Syria today, even as other revolu- 
tionaries outside and even within 
the organization were failing 
that test. Her fidelity and prin- 
cipled commitment to the vision 
and philosophy of freedom developed by Dunayevskaya 
never wavered. 

DOMANSKI AFTER DUNAYEVSKAYA 

In fact, immediately after Dunayevskaya’s death, 
one of her very last writings, her June 1, 1987, presen- 
tation on dialectics of philosophy and organization, was 
singled out by Domanski as crucial. She spoke of the 
need to “inwardize” it, and saw it as “both a profound 
testament and perspectives for us.” Shortly thereafter, 
she was one of two or three comrades who proposed 
publishing it together with the May 1953 letters estab- 
lishing Dunayevskaya’s philosophical breakthrough, in 
the book titled The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism (Chicago: News and Letters, January 1989). 

And when a minority within News and Letters 
Committees attempted to sabotage the newspaper af- 
ter they failed to take over the organization and push 
Domanski out, and then they resigned — having evaded 
a principled debate on ideas — she is the one who wrote 
the June 2, 2008, “Open Letter to all Friends and Sup- 
porters of News and Letters.” It reaffirmed the organi- 
zation’s commitment to “the principles established by 
the founder of Marxist-Humanism [which] were what 
we saw as guiding us to a new and higher point in our 
quest to become continuators of the movement founded 
as accepting responsibility for Marx’s philosophy of the 
unity of theory and practice.” 


RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA MEMORIAL FUND 

Domanski was instrumental in establishing the 
Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund in 1987 to pre- 
serve and present Dunayevskaya’s papers to her Ar- 
chives, to assure that her pub- 
lished writings remain in print, 
and to encourage research into 
her works and ideas. She served 
as one of the Fund’s Trustees 
from its founding until 2015. 

Domanski was a founding 
member of Women’s Liberation — 
News & Letters Committees in 
1971, having contributed to Notes 
on Women’s Liberation: We Speak 
in Many Voices in 1970 with 
“Pages from a Shop Diary” of her 
experiences as an autoworker at 
GM in Flint, Mich. Dunayevskaya 
was determined that Domanski’s 
writings be recognized, and in- 
cluded two articles she wrote in 
Women’s Liberation and the Dia- 
lectics of Revolution: Reaching for 
the Future. Self-promotion was 
anathema to Domanski, whose 
modesty was part of her self- 
discipline that always put re- 
sponsibility for the philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism and its organization ahead of ego. 

Her powerful leads, editorials and activity articles 
and articles that she elicited from workers, including 
miners, and others speaking for themselves, helped 
shape News & Letters as a Marxist-Humanist newspa- 
per that met the objective situation with a philosophy 
unseparated from the movement from practice. (See 
pages 2 and 4 for examples of how philosophical her 
writings could be. An essay by Domanski on women’s 
liberation and Hegel’s notion of life will appear in the 
March-April issue.) At times she served on the Philo- 
sophic-Technical Committee that produces the paper, 
and for decades she edited the Readers’ Views section. 

Domanski’s friendships and correspondence with 
a wide array of activists, revolutionaries and critical 
thinkers — including members of News and Letters 
Committees — have encompassed over the years Adri- 
enne Rich, Gloria Joseph, Phyllis Jordan, Narihiko Ito 
and Laszlo Gati. Domanski will be missed greatly not 
only by all of us in News and Letters Committees, but 
by so many others whose lives she transformed. 

Let us honor Domanski by continuing the organi- 
zation, projecting the body of ideas so dear to her, pre- 
paring for the revolutions to come, and holding out a 
banner of the new human society to which she dedi- 
cated her life. 

— Franklin Dmitryev, for the Resident Editorial Board 
of News and Letters Committees 



Special Offers: Read more of Olga Domanski’s 
Marxist-Humanist writings in these publications: 

Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of 
Revolution: Reaching for the Future by Raya 
Dunayevskaya contains two contributions 
by Domanski: “A Summary of Six Lectures 
for International Women’s Year (1975)” and 
“Women’s Liberation in Search of a Theory: 

The Summary of a Decade.” $25 for the book 
includes a free one year subscription to 
News & Letters. 

Bound Volumes of News & Letters contain 
numerous Leads, Editorials and articles by 
Olga Domanski. They are as well a history of 
labor, Black, youth, and women’s struggles 
throughout the decades, including subjects of 
revolution speaking for themselves unseparated 
from theory and the philosophy of Marxist 
Humanism. 

1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94, 1994-99, 
2000-2010 $70.00 each, includes a year’s 
subscription to News & Letters and a copy of Women’s 
Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution. 

To order, see literature offers on page 7. 




Comrades and friends 
remember Olga 

It is impossible to detail the full and rich life of Olga 
Domanski, who passionately embraced the philosophy, 
politics and organization of Marxist-Humanism since 
its inception in 1955. Others have dealt with these as- 
pects of her life, so I will make a few observations not 
widely known. 

When Raya Dunayevskaya was writing Marxism 
and Freedom and finished a few chapters, she sent 
them to West Virginia, where Olga and I had estab- 
lished a News and Letters Committees local among stu- 
dents and coal miners. In keeping with our perspective 
and emphasis on workers, Raya’s idea was to have min- 
ers read them, then set up a meeting to have a full dis- 
cussion. We had several dozen miners at that meeting. 

When the book was published, the Local scheduled 
classes on it and reached the concept of “transforma- 
tion into opposite.” The college students saw it as an ab- 
straction that they didn’t understand whereas a miner 
said, “You mean like a guy who is a good union fighter, 
and is made a boss, then becomes a real slave driver.” 
What was an abstraction to the students was a common 
concrete experience to the miner. Olga never tired of 
telling that story. 

Olga worked daily with Raya, yet was always there 
for our daughter, Erica, whether it was a major activity 
in kindergarten, grade school, junior high school, high 
school, college, getting her doctorate and throughout 
her life. Of course, it helped that Olga had an under- 
standing “boss,” Raya. During the last years of Olga’s 
life, Erica reciprocated by providing Olga all that she 
needed. 

‘I HELPED RAYA’ 

Olga also handled all of the family finances. All I 
did was give my paycheck to her. Many times that pay- 
check was very meager, especially when the mines were 
working only one or two days a week or I had a job mak- 
ing so little that she had to temporarily go to work. It 
always amazed me how much she could do with so little. 

Before she died, Olga gave instructions on what 
was to be done with her remains: her body was to go for 
medical research, the unused parts were to be cremat- 
ed and buried next to Raya, with a tombstone inscribed 
“I helped Raya.” In death as in life, Olga will be close to 
Raya — in perpetuity. Andy Phillips 

Detroit, Mich. 

c&° 

Editor’s note: Below are excerpts from a longer poem. 
What hope is there for us? 

Only the power of our ideas 
The dedication of our members 
The sacrifices we will all make 
The banner that we will lift aloft 
Of a liberating revolution 

I don’t know if I will live to see it 

But the death of a comrade 

Spurs me on so that 

Their life and death will not be 

In vain. Natalia Spiegel 

New York City 

We — Amy Garrison and Brown Douglas — met each 
other in Memphis in the early 2000s as young radicals 
intent on learning revolutionary ideas. One of us was 
involved in News and Letters Committees as a Youth 
columnist, while the other was an enthusiastic friend 
of the Memphis Local and briefly a member. 

We knew Olga from national gatherings and from 
the many correspondences we had with her in the course 
of being active with the Committees. Olga was not only 
very fond of the youth in News and Letters Committees, 
but really any youth that came around who wanted to 
talk seriously about ideas. 

OLGA WAS ON YOUR SIDE 

It was no small thing to know that Olga was on 
your side: here’s this revolutionary who was there with 
the Johnson-Forest Tendency, and there as a founding 
member of Marxist-Humanism, and she intently want- 
ed to know what you thought about something political 
or philosophical. It was fantastic. Any importance asso- 
ciated with our age differences dissipated as we became 
friends and comrades. 

Olga made us feel like we mattered, and warmly so. 
At the end of every national gathering, she addressed 
the room and told us how precious Marxist-Humanists 
were, as we were comparatively few but passionate 
about our unique concept of freedom and revolution. 

We want to make sure everyone knows how pre- 
cious Olga was to us and how grateful we are to have 
known and worked with her. 

— Brown Douglas and Amy Garrison 

Remembrances are continued on page 10. 

Because of the desire of others to share their memories 
of Olga, our memorial to her will continue in the March- 
April issue, so there is still time to send your thoughts. 
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CALIFORNIA PRISONERS BATTLE BARBARIC ‘JUSTICE’ SYSTEM 


Urszula Wislanka’s lead article on 
“California Prisoners battle barbaric 
U.S. ‘justice’ system” (Nov.-Dee. 2015 
N&L) is spot on and it warmed my heart 
as I read it! Todd A. 

Pelican Bay, Calif. 

Wislanka’s article was a powerful 
statement of what’s happening in Cali- 
fornia per the Security Housing 
Units. All 50 states to some de- 
gree (and the Feds) have been 
using the same conditions. It’s 
unfortunate they don’t have the 
advocacy to address the situa- 
tion, or the solidarity of the 
California prisoners. Segrega- 
tion is used to break the will 
of men and women in prison, 
and families of prisoners are under at- 
tack financially. Nearly every state has 
shares in private prison enterprises, 
whether in support of corporations like 
the CCA, or overcharging for phones, 
canteen items or property. Companies 
like Access Keefe, Union Supply, J.L. 
Marcus know they can make a killing 
off of prisoners and prisoners’ families 
through backdoor deals that — in a civi- 
lized world — would be a criminal enter- 
prise. Robert Taliaferro 

Wisconsin 

One of the things I like about N&L 
is how articles often will bring in the 
“universal” aspect. It’s important to note 
that anti-solitary struggles are also go- 
ing on in other places besides California. 

Reader 
New York 

Wislanka’s article is one of the best 
leads I have read in N&L. It focuses on 
prisoners’ voices and actions as a form 
of theory. We know the “evil people” are 


“evil.” What needs attention is what the 
masses are doing about this, and how 
these actions have the seed of a phi- 
losophy of liberation. This lead is clearly 
the product of a direct interchange with 
the prisoner movement in California, 
hearing them, thinking, rethinking. 
This goes with the excellent “coverage” 
that N&L has every issue of prisoners 
speaking for themselves as 
revolutionary subjects. It is not 
Wislanka’s “genius” that has 
come to this conclusion, but the 
prisoners themselves, in their 
thoughts and actions against 
solitary confinement. She has 
“just” made explicit what was 
already there. 

Hector 
Mexico City 


AGAINST ISIS ATTACKS 

Great web statement! (“Against 
ISIS attacks in Paris and Beirut: Coun- 
ter-revolution must be defeated every- 
where!”) Especially the emphasis on the 
revolutionary humanist uprisings in 
Syria and Turkey; their vision of a hu- 
man-based society instead of capitalistic 
alienation, war and poverty and how the 
reaction in the U.S. Congress against 
the Syrian refugees is a step on the road 
to fascism. Thanks. Reader 

Detroit 

Pray, curse, send good karma, hope, 
love, whatever you can to our sisters and 
brothers in Paris and Beirut. It’s not go- 
ing to change a damn thing, but at the 
moment, these things are all we’ve got 
to give. We need a revolution; a revolu- 
tion in permanence; one that is ongoing 
in thought and action; one that never 



OLGA DOMANSKI’S REVOLUTIONARY LIFE, 1923-2015 


Olga hitched her star to Raya Du- 
nayevskaya’s vision of human libera- 
tion and never EVER let go. She was 
the operational definition of organi- 
zational responsibility for Marxist- 
Humanism. The world will never know 
another like her. Erica Rae 

Chicago 

When I arrived at News and Let- 
ters Committees decades ago, Olga’s 
was the warmest welcome one could 
possibly imagine. She showed a keen 
interest in what I and others had to 
say. Such good listeners are few. She 
worked hard, but knew when to enjoy 
life. She stood by her word. In day-to- 
day matters, she took the high ground. 
I do not remember a single moment of 
pettiness on her part. She was not one 
to jump to conclusions, and would get 
the facts before making decisions. 

Olga also had the rare quality of 
being comfortable among intellectuals 
and in the blue-collar world, of bridg- 
ing that gap to the great benefit of col- 
leagues. I could speak freely with her 
about my work, which I could not do 
with a lot of others. She had her own 
often earthy stories about her job expe- 
riences. She was not squeamish about 
anything, and had an amazing sense of 
humor. There was often a lot of laugh- 
ter when you worked with her. She 
saw the humor and relevance of a lot 
of counter-cultural resistance to capi- 
talism, whether satire and comedians, 
“beat” culture, punkers, or other such 
iconoclastic things. I appreciated her 
opposition to racism, and that she did 
not put up with snobbery against poor 
whites, nor the derogatory word “hill- 
billy.” For someone from my own back- 
ground, this was important. Not least, 
anyone at her home knew her hospital- 
ity and her great cooking. 

I feel sadness at her passing — 
I can’t help it. She was so much fun, 
such a joy to be around. And as an ac- 
tivist and thinker, and as a personality, 
she will always be an example that I 
will try to live up to. D. Cheneville 

Oakland, Calif. 

Comrade Olga Domanski was one 
of the most genuine and down-to-earth 


persons I have known. She devoted her 
life to the proletarian movement for 
over 70 years, creating a legacy that 
will never die. Olga knew how to moti- 
vate people, to make them feel valued, 
the mark of a leader. She inspired me, 
people in News and Letters Commit- 
tees and beyond. I still have several of 
the post-it notes that she attached to 
copies of N&L mailed to me when I had 
a Reader’s View or article inside. 

Olga inherited the legacy of News 
and Letters from Raya Dunayevskaya 
and Charles Denby. She preserved 
and enlarged that legacy. It must have 
given her a lot of satisfaction to see 
the 60th year of publication of N&L — 
an accomplishment that cannot be 
overstated. When humankind finally 
emerges into the full light of day out 
from under the shadow of capitalism, 
Olga will be remembered as one of the 
pioneers who laid the groundwork for 
that glorious day. The roll call of the 
revolution will honor her name. Please 
accept my deepest condolences to all 
the comrades and friends who knew 
and loved Olga, especially to the Chi- 
cago comrades who worked with her 
closely over the years, especially her 
devoted daughter, Erica, and her own 
Andy. Rest in peace, dear and faithful 
Comrade. Curtis 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

I am indeed sorry to hear Olga has 
passed and sorry for her friends and 
colleagues. My sincere condolences. I 
believe I’m a better person for know- 
ing Olga. We were not close but we did 
get along very well, and for a number 
of years, we always met for lunch dur- 
ing the North American Labor History 
Conference in Detroit. It was the best 
part of the conference for me. She was 
a remarkable woman and I will think 
of her and keep her in my memory. 

Mike Smith, former director of Walter Re- 
uther Library of Labor and Urban Affairs 

Michigan 

Enclosed is a small gift to honor 
Olga’s life. Sue 

Chicago 



stops. Otherwise, it will be us someday 
who need the prayers, cursing, good 
karma, hope and love. And it will be too 
late. We need a new society based on 
new human relationships and a new re- 
lationship with labor. Am I preaching? 
Too bad. Fascism is creeping in — just 
look at the Republican Party and what 
they are saying. We cannot be silent! 

Suzanne Rose 

Springfield, III. 

*** 

There have been different respons- 
es to the attacks. The anti-Islamic view 
conflates the refugees who have escaped 
the wrath of ISIS, with the very people 
that forced their migration. The fascists 
and the far Islamic right share a lot in 
common — most importantly, the tar- 
gets of their violence. The second camp 
insists that Islamophobia causes these 
attacks, which refuses to accept the 
complexities of the Muslim community. 
We, just like you, have our anti-fascists, 
leftists, liberals, moderate Islamists, 
libertarian Muslims, free market fun- 
damentalists, feminists, etc. We are not 
either passive victims of Islamophobia 
or active militants. For those of us who 
have had friends and family killed by the 
far Islamic right, this coddling attitude 
keeps us alienated. We don’t want sym- 
pathy; we want your solidarity in the 
fight against the closest thing to ever 
look like fascism. Where Jacobin Maga- 
zine says, “Beware of Islamophobia,” a 
joint coalition of the Free Syrian Army 
and the Kurdish YPJ/YPG made up of 
Muslims, Christians, atheists are put- 
ting their lives on the line to fight ISIS 
and their ilk. The third camp is say- 
ing “but no one cares about non-white 
deaths.” Can we not mourn for all? It is 
true, people of color are expendable, no 
one mourns for us. This kind of state- 
ment is spitting on the dignity of lives, 
it is reducing the dead to a polemic point 
about Imperialism. Mohammed 

Pennsylvania 


WOMEN UNDER ATTACK 

Obama’s “State of the Union” had 
so many opportunities to address home- 
grown domestic terrorism broadly and 
realistically — specifically the Planned 
Parenthood attack that preceded San 
Bernardino by a few days. I was glad he 
was able to say the San Bernardino at- 
tack did not represent Islam in general 
nor Muslims. Would it have 
killed him to say the same 
thing about radicalized 
Christian fundamental- 
ist ideology, which influ- 
enced Robert Dear and 
countless others? Couldn’t 
Obama also have noted that 
like mainstream Muslims 
and Muslim leaders, Christians 
like those running our government and 
running for office have a responsibility 
to stop fueling terrorism by demoniz- 
ing abortion, women, doctors, staff and 
Planned Parenthood in particular? 

Sonia 

Chicago 

One day at the clinic where I escort 
women past anti-abortion fanatics, they 
argued with the cops for 40 minutes on 
their right to “freedom of speech” so as 
to keep standing in front of the clinic 
door with their big awful signs and 
their horrible pamphlets. They kept dis- 
obeying direct orders from the police to 
move. Our escort team agreed that had 
they been African American or Latino, 
there would have been no arguing, no 
disobeying, just arrest and probably 
worse. We also figured that if we used 
that same line about freedom of speech 
and protested in front of their churches 
about child molesters and yelled as peo- 
ple went in while holding signs about 


child abusers there would probably be 
no arguing, no disobeying, just our ar- 
rests. I tried to pass out condoms by 
Holy Name Cathedral a few years back. 
I was threatened with arrest and I was 
across the street! Clinic escort 

Chicago 


SUPPORT MAATI M0NJIB 

The historian Maati Monjib, Chair 
of Freedom Now, the Association for 
the Defence of Freedoms, lodged a com- 
plaint before Morocco’s Public Pros- 
ecutor against the Moroccan website 
“Le360” for defamation following several 
articles denigrating him and members 
of his family. Prof. Monjib is being pros- 
ecuted for “undermining State Security” 
because of statements critical of the 
Moroccan government. Last October, 
he carried out a 24-day hunger strike to 
protest the illegal restriction forbidding 
him from leaving the country and other 
harassment by the Moroccan political 
police. The International Committee 
to Support Maati Monjib will resume 
a worldwide campaign asking the Mo- 
roccan government to drop the charges 
against him and his six comrades and to 
respect its obligations regarding human 
rights and public freedoms protected by 
the Moroccan Constitution and interna- 
tional conventions ratified by Morocco. 

The International Committee 
to Support Maati Monjib 


THE BURMESE WAY 

Along with tens of millions, I wel- 
come Aung San Suu Kyi’s and the NLD’s 
electoral landslide in Burma. Yet the 
visage of Burmese fundamentalism is 
raging. The victorious NLD methodical- 
ly purged Muslim candidates from their 
party. Back in the 1960s, the slogan of 
the Burmese regime was “Socialism the 
Burmese Way.” In 1969, we minorities 
there experienced that by getting ethni- 
cally cleansed. After the 1960s, the junta 
didn’t even try to maintain the pretense 
of socialism within their entrenched 
military dictatorship, they just screwed 
everybody. Today’s echo from Suu Kyi’s 
“peaceful coexistence” with the military 
regime’s “disciplined democracy” has 
the eerie ring of “Socialism the Burmese 
Way.” Will Suu Kyi’s compromise with 
the military junta strangle Burma’s na- 
scent democratic movement victory as 
well? Htun Lin 

S.F. Bay Area 


RAGE, GLASS & POLITICS 

I am alarmed by the Presidential 
debates, both Democratic and Republi- 
can. I was even taken aback by Bernie 
Sanders. He talks like FDR on domestic 
policies, but sounds like Warren Hard- 
ing on foreign policy. He is talking about 
using Sweden as a model rather than 
reaching into the American roots of so- 
cialism, about which he seems to know 
little. He seems to have little awareness 
of racism; he runs on about the “middle 
class” and rarely refers to workers. 

Malcolm 

California 

*** 

The Chicago police are hardly dif- 
ferent from any other racist department 
of local government — from underfunded 
schools to inadequate health care fa- 
cilities. Or, for that matter, from racist 
segregation in housing or last hired/first 
fired, or all the mean little techniques 
of cultural denigration, marginalization 
and limitation that operate throughout 
U.S. culture even now — and without 
which the more obvious vulgarities of 
a racist demagogue like Donald Trump 
would be impossible. Gerry Emmett 

Chicago 
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PHILOSOPHY, THEORY AND NEWS & LETTERS 


The relation between particular 
and universal couldn’t be more clearly 
stated than in the letter from a Chicano 
prisoner saying The Raza needs theory: 
“We all have the same oppressor, but 
there are issues that are unique to our 
existence, which we need 
to learn in order to over- 
come.” We can get lost in 
the abstraction of “We are 
all humans.” Yes, but we 
have to go deeper than that. 

Chican@s have “issues that 
are unique to our existence.” Just rising 
from that particular struggle, can a con- 
crete universal be achieved? Hector 

Mexico City 

Terry Moon scared me by starting 
with a quote from Karl Marx’s Grun- 
drisse, but her letter to the readers 
(“Philosophic basis of News & Letters”) 
was one of the best, most coherent and 
well laid-out articles to appear in the 
newspaper recently. Natalia 

Queens 

Ron Kelch’s philosophical dialogue 
(“Behind Markovic’s turn to fascism 
was rift with Marx’s humanism,” Nov.- 
Dee. 2015 N&L) has a particular im- 
port to the dilemma of unfreedom that 
has humanity ensnared. Why do these 
catastrophes continue to haunt human- 
ity? The writer believes an answer ex- 
ists in the context of this philosophical 
dialogue. The principle which explicitly 
sets a Marxist organization apart from 
all other tendencies is the universal, 
self-determining, free, conscious activity 
as the first necessity of life. This univer- 
sal shaped Marx’s life of revolutionary 
theory and practice, including a key to 
realize freedom in a post-capitalist soci- 
ety. Many Leftist tendencies are bereft 
of a revolutionary philosophy, which 
speaks to why humanity has had to con- 
tinuously witness the revolutionary pro- 
cess turned into its opposite: a barbaric 
counter-revolution. Marx’s revolution- 
ary philosophy gives humanity a way 
forward. Faruq 

Represa, Calif. 


Mihailo Markovic became an accom- 
plice, an architect, of the 1990s genocide 
in Bosnia and the rest of what had been 
Yugoslavia. That is his real crime. The 
idea that there is a link between this de- 
generation of his thought and some in- 
adequacy in his philosophy 
from the 1960s is interest- 
ing, but the philosophic dia- 
logue makes no argument 
to show such a connection. 
Degeneration of thought is 
not a unilinear phenomenon 
flowing inexorably from a philosophical 
error. Nor does the article make clear 
what “halfway dialectic” can be found in 
Markovic. Too much depends on read- 
ing the word “immediately” from one 
sentence as if it implies excluding me- 
diation from Marx’s dialectic and limit- 
ing it to action. The criticized sentence 
intends to contrast Marx’s dialectic as 
“activist and revolutionary” as against a 
reified, closed methodology. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Chicago 

Kelch’s essay does not purport to 
show a causal link between Markovic’s 
interpretation of Marx and his turn to 
a genocidal criminal. He showed how 
neither Markovic nor News and Let- 
ters Committees measured up to the 
uniqueness of Dunayevskaya’s Marxist- 
Humanism, which would help us to not 
fall into the many traps that lay in wait, 
the pitfalls of a “dialectic” that does not 
go all the way to Absolute Negativity in 
the form of self-referred negation which 
is also a self-determination of Marx’s 
own humanism. Rearticulating the im- 
portance of “free conscious activity as 
the first necessity of life” has stood out 
for me since we re-read the 1844 Essays. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland, Calif. 


FLINT PART II 

Michigan’s Department of Environ- 
mental Quality, which made such a ca- 
tastrophe in Flint, approved the petition 
of the Marathon Oil Refinery in South- 
west Detroit to increase the release of 


sulfur dioxide into the ZIP code with the 
most polluted air in the U.S.: 48217. One 
Black woman interviewed said, “This 
is Flint Part II.” One of the Emergency 
Managers in Flint who didn’t heed citi- 
zen complaints about the water is Dar- 
nell Earley, now manager of Detroit 
Public Schools, who is excoriating the 
teachers for holding “sickouts” since the 
first of the year. Susan Van Gelder 

Detroit 


MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 

Political prisoner Mumia Abu- Ja- 
mal’s attorneys filed a lawsuit against 
the Pennsylvania Department of Cor- 
rections for grossly inadequate medi- 
cal care for Abu-Jamal’s Hepatitis C. 
In March, three years after he was di- 
agnosed, an unconscious Mumia was 
rushed to the hospital. Despite the fact 
that his kidneys were failing and his 
blood sugar level was extremely high, he 
was neither treated nor informed about 
his condition. More than one-fifth of 
U.S. prisoners have Hepatitis C. Prison 
officials are reluctant to treat it with the 
expensive FDA-approved antiviral treat- 
ment. Since 1982, Abu-Jamal has been 
in prison without chance for parole, 
convicted at a trial that Amnesty Inter- 
national said didn’t meet international 
standards. All prisoners deserve qual- 
ity healthcare and fair trials! To get in- 
volved go to http://www.freemumia.com. 

Mumia supporter from Japan 


VOICES FROM BEHIND THE BARS 

This paper helps me not only to be 
aware of what’s happening in other pris- 
ons, but also that I’m not alone in what 
we go through “inside.” “California pris- 
ons’ punitive ‘wellness checks’” (Sept.- 
Oct. 2015 N&L ) shows we’re not alone as 
women. We have the “wellness checks” 
too. So, thank you for your newspaper, 
your writers, your donors, your compas- 
sion, and help. Woman prisoner 

Chowchilla, Calif. 

Ideas are made real by how we act, 
especially toward each other. In order to 
act as a self-determining agent of one’s 
destiny we have to learn through our 


mistakes. I was incarcerated at a young 
age. I didn’t realize how destructive to 
my family and myself I was. In prison I 
had to look within myself. After that I 
was able to look outward and see the true 
face of the power of the state, how the 
prison system tries to manipulate our 
minds by controlling our behavior and 
who our enemies are. We must come to- 
gether to for- 
mulate a 

stand like 
the hunger 
strikes. 

How can 
we get young 
prisoners 
to want to 
change? They 
leave prison with no education and go 

out into society without a care for any- 
one, including themselves. Prisoner 

Blythe, Calif. 

F rom the perspective of the rulers of 
this world we are all criminals (at least 
potentially), because we are all poten- 
tially capable of seeing through the veil 
of the law, choosing to ignore it, and tak- 
ing back moments of our lives whenever 
we can on our own terms. This law, and 
the social order of property and power 
which require it, makes us equal pre- 
cisely by criminalizing us. There is only 
one way to respond. We must attack this 
society and destroy it. Rand Gould 

Upper Peninsula, Mich. 

I came across an issue of your news- 
paper, the contents of which proved 
stimulating. The perspective termed 
“humanist” piqued my interest. My un- 
derstanding of Marxist analysis has 
admittedly been heavily influenced by 
Louis Althusser’s readings. Though I 
abstain from subscribing to much of his 
thought, it is his notion of “interpella- 
tion” which to this day I find illuminat- 
ing. This notion has contributed, not 
without foundation, to the characteriza- 
tion of his thought as “anti-humanist.” 
I am interested in the news as well as 
the “humanist” lens through which it is 
viewed. Thus I would like to request a 
subscription to your paper. 

Prisoner 
Calipatria, Calif. 
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Prisoner beats legal odds to win guard retaliation suit 


San Francisco — A most remarkable trial started on 
Nov. 16, 2015. A federal judge found that a prisoner’s 
story was believable enough that a 
jury should hear it. 

Jesse Perez, 35, has been im- 
prisoned since age 15. In 2003 he 
was “validated” as a gang member 
and sent to solitary confinement at 
the notorious Pelican Bay Security 
Housing Unit (SHU). He challenged 
the baseless validation in court in 
2005. He participated in all three of 
the historic hunger strikes in 2011 
and 2013. 

Seeing the mood in the coun- 
try change because of the hunger 
strikes, in 2013 the California De- 
partment of Corrections and Reha- 
bilitation (CDCr) settled his case by 
agreeing to re-examine his status. 

Guards at the prison, not happy 
with the outcome of the legal case, 
raided his cell, sought to humiliate 
him and his roommate, destroyed all 
his property, and promised he would 
stay in solitary forever. To make good 
on that promise, they filed a made- 
up rules violation report (RVR). 

LYING, THIEVING GUARDS 

That a judge found a prisoner’s 
claim of retaliation by guards com- 
pelling enough to be heard is rare. 

All a prison’s lawyers have to say is that a convicted 
criminal is complaining about his treatment by law- 
abiding guards. In this case, the lawyer argued that the 
guards did nothing wrong and followed standard pro- 

‘Wellness check’ is 
Orwellian for torture 

Chowchilla, Calif. — On May 18, 2014, Central Cali- 
fornia Prison for Women (CCWF) instituted a “wellness 
check” procedure. The procedure stems from class ac- 
tion cases, which seek to improve the conditions of con- 
finement in California prisons. The “wellness” checks 
are meant to decrease suicides while in custody. A 
guard is supposed to check each prisoner in a vulner- 
able population every half hour. 

The prison installed metal buttons on the metal 
doors of prisoners’ cells, which a guard is to touch 
with a metal pipe to prove a prisoner’s status has been 
checked. In addition the guard carries a flashlight to 
see into the cell. The noise from main doors opening 
and closing every half hour, from stomping, from bang- 
ing the pipe on the doors as guards hit (or miss) the 
buttons, beeping, indicating that check has registered, 
all are further exacerbated by guards shining the flash- 
light into prisoners’ faces as they are trying to sleep. 

The prisoners have been deprived of sleep 
since the procedure began. Sleep deprivation can 
lead to suicidal thoughts and/or tendencies. The 
way the “wellness” checks have been implement- 
ed is a further torture. 

The women stated in a 602 (prisoners’ complaint 
form) filed on June 24, 2014, after the system was in- 
stituted on CCWF’s death row: “...We’ve been in [this 
housing unit] for decades (since 1991) and have had no 
suicides... It’s not to point fingers at who’s doing the 
pipe wrong or loudly... because people always make er- 
rors. Some use it as a torture tactic, because we are the 
‘row’ and should be woken, and/or treated badly. 

“The U.S. Federal Courts have said, ‘Sleep is criti- 
cal to human existence, and conditions that prevent 
sleep have been held to violate the Eighth Amend- 
ment...’ It causes high blood pressure, seizures, uncon- 
trolled blood sugar levels, stress, depression, etc. ... 
Many of us have histories of seizures. Flashing lights, 
banging on doors and lack of sleep have caused some of 
us to go into seizures, which can be hazardous. 

“Some are having to raise/change meds just to cope, 
because of the monitoring/banging/beeping/flashlights. 
We’re surprised nobody’s had a heart attack yet.... 

“This is torture. We are being emotionally, 
mentally and physically battered by the security 
checks throughout the nights.” Signed by the 19 
death row prisoners. 

The complaint was accompanied by detailed re- 
cords of the exact times excessively loud banging was 
performed, and by whom. The first-level review of the 
complaint found that because the policy states that the 
checks at night are to be performed silently, therefore 
they are silent, and the complaint was dismissed. Sub- 
sequently the 602 complaint form was “lost” repeatedly 
in the system. 

As of January the “wellness” checks are still de- 
priving women of sleep. To support them, call the war- 
den, Deborah K. Johnson at (559)665-5531, or the pub- 
lic information officer Lt. Brian Davi at (559)665-6002, 
Brian.Davi@cdcr.ca.gov. — Urszula Wislanka 


cedures. In the vast majority of cases, the judge agrees 
with the prison and the complaint is dismissed. 

The lawyers for Mr. Perez pre- 
sented his case: convicted as a 
youth, he used his time in prison 
to improve himself, becoming a jail- 
house lawyer and helping others file 
their appeals. Helping other prison- 
ers was undoubtedly what earned 
him the validation as “dangerous.” 

By filing this lawsuit, Mr. Perez 
writes he was seeking “to shine a 
public light at trial and rein in what 
prisoner activists often endure in ex- 
ercising their constitutional rights: 
the retaliatory abuse of the depart- 
ment’s disciplinary process by prison 
guards.... As prisoner activists seek- 
ing to make positive contributions 
to the interest and human dignity 
of prisoners, we understand that the 
trappings of power enjoyed by guards 
represent the biggest obstacle to sig- 
nificant and lasting progress.” 

Mr. Perez testified to his rea- 
sons for filing the lawsuit. To his 
attorney’s question, “So are we here 
today because one day your cell 
wasn’t as neat as it was the day be- 
fore?” he replied: 

“Not at all.... Our system of 
law requires prisoners like me 
and many others to surrender 
our freedom, but our laws do not require us, and 
we refuse to surrender our human dignity or the 
minimal constitutional rights that we retain even 
after crossing the prison gates. 

INVADING LAST BIT OF LIFE IN SOLITARY 

“So for me, we’re here because prison officials de- 
cided to punish me for exercising my constitutional right 
to file a lawsuit against their colleague. They threatened 
Rudy [his cellmate] and me. They unnecessarily con- 

China in crisis moves 
to crush dissent 

In the face of an upsurge of strikes by China’s in- 
dustrial workers, as export production has dropped 
and the entire economy has shrunk, China struck back 
with new weapons against the spread of job actions and 
demonstrations. The insistence on stamping out dis- 
sent has made opponents in Hong Kong, with its legally 
separate system, added targets of this campaign. 

The explosion in job actions in the last year was 
partly fueled by factory shutdowns as bankruptcies 
spread. About 13 major electronics manufacturers 
failed in 2015 in Shenzhen alone, according to the 
Shanghai-based National Business Daily. Workers bat- 
tled the owners of shuttering factories for their legally 
entitled severance pay, and even weeks of back wages. 
Strikes doubled to 2,774 in 2015 compared to the year 
before, according to China Labor Bulletin. 

WORKERS WIN RAISES AGAINST ALL ODDS 

Chinese workers, denied union protection until 
2008, then facing official union hacks as well as bosses 
in order to strike, still have forced real wages to qua- 
druple since 2001. Devaluations of the yuan in response 
to production drops and stock market crashes are one 
cudgel against workers by chipping away at those wage 
gains, even as police have again fired at strikers and 
arrested those they single out as ringleaders. 

In addition to arrests of labor and human 
rights lawyers last year, Chinese authorities de- 
tained almost 20 labor activists in December, 
eventually arresting four, mostly for inciting 
strikes. That means they were blaming outside 
agitators for what workers have been doing year 
after year, and trying to stifle workers’ voices by 
silencing those who could help their voices be 
heard. 

China’s regime has begun to restrict free speech 
in Hong Kong. When Hong Kong returned to Chinese 
authority in 1997, it was under a “one country, two sys- 
tems” policy that guaranteed financial and political au- 
tonomy for 50 years — until 2047. What was critical to 
China was not to protect people, though that allowed 
residents to commemorate the 1989 Tiananmen Mas- 
sacre, but to protect capital in Hong Kong, which had 
been the key source of foreign capital in the first decade 
of making China the world’s workshop. 

But Hong Kong’s leading English-language news- 
paper, South China Morning Post, is now owned by 
Weibo, the mainland search-engine giant. The hand of 
Beijing, which was occasionally seen in the handling of 
the 79-day Occupy Central protests in 2014, is now far 
from subtle as five associates of a bookseller intent on 
publishing a tell-all about Chairman Xi Jinping, have 
been kidnapped and spirited across the border. We will 
find out what the regime fears. — Bob McGuire 


fiscated important legal documents that I had. They 
trashed my cell. And then they wrote a false disciplinary 
report in order to keep me in solitary confinement. 

“This is not just about a messy cell or some sort of 
inconvenience in having to defend against a trumped 
up RVR. This cell was my whole world for the multiple 
years that I was in there. It’s the only space where I was 
able to experience the little bit of life that exists in soli- 
tary. They didn’t just take my stuff. They took the only 
possessions that I had. It’s all I had. So to me it was a 
huge deal. 

“I think the officers’ actions also represent the 
sort of backlash that prisoners often have to haz- 
ard when speaking out or exercising their consti- 
tutional rights. So to me, we’re also here so that we 
can both inform and empower the public to deal 
with this continued corrupt course of conduct. Be- 
cause, in our reality, the CDCr seems incapable or 
unwilling to do so. So that’s why we’re here.” 

Just getting the case heard in open court was a ma- 
jor victory. The prison enjoys an almost complete im- 
munity from prosecution, no matter what illegal and 
inhuman conduct they inflict on prisoners. That any of 
it could be presented in public proceedings is remark- 
able and a hope for change. That the jury unanimously 
found that Perez’ constitutional rights were violated 
and awarded him $25,000 in damages is the icing on 
this story. It suggests that the public may be ready to 
address the inhumanity perpetrated in U.S. prisons. 

— Urszula Wislanka 
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time an on-duty CPD officer has been so charged since 
1980, when three cops beat a man to death for smok- 
ing on a train.) Police Superintendent Garry McCarthy, 
who refused to resign, was fired. Democratic Party of- 
ficials have distanced themselves from Alvarez and will 
challenge her upcoming re-election bid. The Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) has also announced an investi- 
gation of the Chicago Police Department. None of this 
would have happened without mass protest. 

THE ROLE OF THE POLICE 

The Chicago Police have a long history of brutality. 
There is former detective Jon Burge, who, with other 
cops, tortured hundreds of Black men and boys; the 
police murders of Black Panthers Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark; the “police riot” at the 1968 Democratic 
Convention; and the Chicago practice of dropping Black 
youth off in known racist areas to be beaten and pos- 
sibly killed. This inhuman history hardly distinguishes 
the Chicago Police from those of Milwaukee, Los Ange- 
les, New Orleans, New York, Ferguson, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia or all the other scandal-plagued departments 
that have served the aims of the ruling class. 

Police brutality is the “Abandon All Hope!” 
gateway into the genocidal prison system, too. 
The youth who challenge all by raising the ban- 
ner of Black Lives Matter begin with the clear- 
eyed understanding that the current state of this 
society is the result of hundreds of years of devel- 
opment of a racist capitalism. 

The young women and LGBTQI youth who pro- 
vide leadership and energy to this movement represent 
something new, as well, and mark Black Lives Matter 
as a development from previous movements. This has 
led to tensions in some demonstrations, as in Chicago 
when older activists have tried to downplay the pres- 
ence of these new voices. 

A HISTORIC FREEDOM STRUGGLE 

Significantly, new points of departure are being 
posited, as in this call for open community dialogue: 

“The Mayor and the State’s Attorney can fire all 
the top cops they want. The problem with the CPD re- 
mains systemic. The DOJ will not force the Mayor to 
stop allocating 40% of the city budget to CPD, and to re- 
open our neighborhood schools. The DOJ will not force 
the Mayor to raise the minimum wage to a livable wage. 
The DOJ won’t force Anita Alvarez to pass legislation to 
stop the criminalization of youth, or to prosecute police 
that destroy our families and communities... 

“Everyday people fed up with the systematic 
racism, disinvestment and brutality targeting 
our communities from the Police and City offi- 
cials have gotten us this far. How do we continue 
to move further? Join us to discuss ending police 
terror and murder in our communities and de- 
manding the creation of a society dedicated to 
our well-being and humanity.” (Issued by Black 
Lives Matter, We Charge Genocide, Assata’s 
Daughters, and Black Youth Project 100.) 

The ruling class would like nothing better than to 
see the Black Lives Matter movement die. They are be- 
ing judged for their present inhuman actions, and for 
the entire history of cruelty, genocide, and slavery that 
has brought them to the eminence they have enjoyed 
up to now. This movement and the generation of Black 
youth it springs from are putting American civilization 
on trial. 



Jesse Perez after proving prison guards had re- 
taliated against him, destroyed all his property, 
and lied to keep him in solitary. 
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Detroit, Flint — water is a human right 


Detroit — In November I attended 36th District 
Court here in support of the Homrich 9. Homrich con- 
tracts with the city of Detroit to shut off water to people 
with overdue bills. The protestors were arrested last 
June for stopping the Homrich trucks. The attorneys 
for Detroit Mayor Duggan and Michigan Governor Rick 
Snyder (aka “the looters”) objected to nearly everything 
the defendants raised. The looters’ attorneys objected 
to the language in the ordinance the defendants are ac- 
cused of violating: the definition of neighborhood. Since 
the Homrich trucks were in an industrial zone where 
there are no residents, the attorneys for the shutoffs 
argued that the defendants disturbed the peace in a 
neighborhood, by the definition that did not require 
that people live there. 

Further, the attorneys for fancy Washington D.C. 
law firm Jones Day/Duggan/Snyder (not to be confused 
with our city), also argued against the defendants us- 
ing the following words in their testimony: Emergency 
Manager, Water is a Human Right, Water Affordabil- 
ity Plan, Water is a Right. The judge continuously ad- 
dressed the looters’ mouthpieces’ objections by remind- 
ing them that this was only opening arguments. 

They also argued against allowing jurors to 
see the Fox 2 news coverage of the demonstra- 
tions of the day of the arrest when thousands of 
people marched against the shutoffs, including 
The Hulk. You know things have gone sideways 
when the prosecutors don’t want to allow Fox 2 
footage. 

Bill Wylie-Kellermann represented himself bril- 
liantly. John Royal represented Marian Kramer bril- 
liantly. 

ON THE SIDE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 

Lines are more clear than ever. The city’s attorney 
Butch Hollowell appeared briefly in court with the loot- 
ers’ lawyers. There was a whole row of them. Our side is 
poor but on the side of righteousness. Who can shut off 
peoples’ water and show their faces in public? Remem- 
ber that Duggan is the Democrats’ candidate for gover- 
nor. Remember that Butch Hollowell is general counsel 
to the NAACP and also for the city of Detroit, now. 

Governor Snyder’s actions towards Black major- 
ity cities: Flint, Benton Harbor, Muskegon Heights, 
Highland Park, Pontiac and Detroit should let us know 
that not only does he believe we don’t deserve water, 
we don’t deserve schools or the right to have an elect- 
ed school board to make important decisions like the 
white districts get. Remember the atrocities commit- 
ted against Detroit by Republicans and Democrats and 
who is complicit in these acts. — Elena Herrada 

Flint water poisons children 

Flint, Mich. — The City of Flint reattached its water 
supply system to the Detroit system in October. Howev- 
er, lead levels remain high, because of the effect of huge 
amounts of chlorine on pipes connected with lead sol- 
der. When the City of Flint drew water from the Flint 
River, it used eight times as much chlorine as was pres- 
ent in water from the Detroit system. The new mayor, 
Karen Weaver, declared a state of emergency because of 
lead levels in the blood of Flint children, and she is try- 
ing to get the federal government to also declare a state 
of emergency. The Federal Emergency Management 

Ttans victims honored 

New York City — On Nov. 18, the Audre Lorde Project 
organized the first event in New York honoring Trans- 
gender women murdered in the last year. Affirmations 
of solidarity with Trans and Gender Non-conforming 
people around the world included immigrants and peo- 
ple in prison. Everyone recited a collective affirmation. 
A slideshow with the faces of Trans women and men 
from around the world emphasized that the oppression 
and murder of Trans people is a global phenomenon. 

TRANSGENDER DAY OF REMEMBRANCE 

On Nov. 20, over 50 people attended a ceremony 
at Services & Advocacy for GLBT Elders (SAGE). A 
moment of silence honored the dead before a history 
of the Transgender Day of Remembrance (TDOR). The 
names and personal details of murdered women were 
read aloud. People sang “Amazing Grace” and shared 
memories of Trans people who died in the past. All 
were touched by the somberness of the event. 

The same day, over 380 people at the 13th Street 
LGBT Center heard the names of murdered women 
from around the country read aloud. Speeches advocat- 
ed a more vigorous campaign against violence directed 
at the Transgender community. There was a solemn 
prayer for those who had died in the last year. 

That night, about 75 people gathered with candles 
on the steps of City Hall to commemorate TDOR in an 
event sponsored by the LGBT Caucus of the City Coun- 
cil. Islan Nettles, the mother of a Trans woman mur- 
dered more than two years ago in Harlem, was given a 
proclamation in her daughter’s memory by City Coun- 
cil members Carlos Menchaca and Corey Johnson, two 
out Gay men who identify as Trans allies. 

— Natalia Spiegel 


Administration has already delivered 28,000 liters of 
water to Flint. 

According to a study released in Septem- 
ber, the proportion of infants and children with 
above-average levels of lead in their blood nearly 
doubled after Flint began drawing water from 
the Flint River. Excessive lead in the blood can 
lead to brain damage, hypertension, anemia, kid- 
ney impairment and other health problems later 
in life. Flint residents are furious! 

Estimates range from a few million dollars to $1.5 
billion for the cost of replacing the lead leaching pipes 
which probably have been damaged beyond repair by 
the corrosive Flint River water that went through them 
for a year and a half. 

An internal e-mail by Michigan Gov. Snyder’s for- 
mer chief of staff suggests that the governor was aware 
of the lead problem at least six months ago while the 
Department of Environmental Quality was telling 
Flint residents that the water was safe. — Dan B. 
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anti-Kurdish prejudice that exists in Turkey. This preju- 
dice, along with many others, has been profoundly chal- 
lenged by the Gezi Park movement in 2013 and more 
recent electoral advances of the HDP with its gener- 
ally progressive pro-women, pro-gay, pro-working class 
agenda. Unfortunately, Erdogan’s racist tactics did gain 
his Justice and Development Party (AKP) votes in the 
last election. 

‘TERRORISM’ AND HYPOCRISY 

What Erdogan hasn’t done to any significant de- 
gree is curb the genuine terrorism of the “Islamic 

State.” ISIS 
bombings 
have taken a 
tremendous 
toll in Anka- 
ra (99 dead), 
in Suruc (33 
dead, 104 in- 
jured), and in 
Diyarbakir (4 
killed, over 
100 injured). 
All targeted 
peaceful ral- 
lies in solidar- 
ity with Kurd- 
ish self-determination and Turkish democracy. The 
HDP has been the most common target. 

That Erdogan’s racist politics poisons the very idea 
of democracy is seen by the failure to defend revolution- 
ary Syrian refugees from ISIS attacks, as well. Firas 
Hammadi and Ibrahim Abdulkader, editor and re- 
porter for the pro-Syrian Revolution Ayn Watan news- 
paper, were beheaded in Sanliurfa province in October. 
Journalist Naji al-Jerf, who had exposed both ISIS and 
Assad regime atrocities, was assassinated in Gaziantep 
on Dec. 27 as he prepared to travel to France. A reac- 
tionary, anti-democratic government gives license to all 
other reactionary forces in bourgeois society. 

‘RELIGION,’ CAPITALISM & REVOLUTION 

Erdogan has no real defense for what he’s doing. 
All the powers that have congregated their bombers 
over Syria agree that while they may oppose particular 
enemies, they accept reaction in general if it helps to 
reimpose “order” and “stability.” If they must, they will 
accept ruined cities and exiled populations over free- 
dom, dignity and revolution. 

Behind the “religious” trappings of Erdogan’s AKP 
has always been unrestrained capitalism, the exploita- 
tion of workers and the destruction of nature. If one dis- 
regards similar rhetoric from Assad, and from the Ira- 
nian and Saudi governments, it is plain that they are 
also driven by this capitalist impulse. The same is true 
of Obama’s U.S. and Putin’s Russia. By no coincidence, 
all these states are also witness to increasing attacks 
on, and struggle over, the very concept of democracy. 

ERDOGAN ATTACKS KURDISH DEMOCRACY 

It is to the great credit of the Kurdish people that 
their struggle has found a specifically non-capitalist ex- 
pression — not just in the mutable ideology of the PKK, 
but in the aspirations of grassroots activists. This can 
be the basis for new revolutionary developments if se- 
rious international dialogue can be opened among the 
freedom movements of the region and the world. 

It isn’t just something that “should” happen, either. 
Erdogan’s attacks on the concept and reality of Kurdish 
self-determination — as an attack on Turkish democra- 
cy, workers, women, culture, the environment — reveal 
this need for dialogue as the deepest necessity of the 
Kurdish freedom struggle itself. As Frantz Fanon put 
it, “National consciousness, which is not nationalism, is 
the only thing that will give us an international dimen- 
sion.” Theoretical and practical lessons post-2011 have 
only served to deepen this insight. 


^HANDICAPTHIS! 


by Suzanne Rose 

Personal assistants for the disabled in Illinois were 
told they can’t work more than 40 hours a week. A new 
ruling by the U.S. Department of Labor says that Per- 
sonal Assistants must be paid time and a half after 40 
hours. The Illinois Department of Human Services does 
not want to pay overtime so they are capping hours at 
40. This is a disaster for many personal assistants who 
work over 40 hours a week and can’t survive on less. 

* * * 

State lawmakers in Madison, Wise., are seeking 
support for a bill that would require the state to adopt 
certain rules for investigating abuse and neglect when 
victims are children with disabilities. An investigation 
found that Wisconsin children with disabilities are dy- 
ing despite repeated calls to child protective service 
agencies. In the last five years, 15 disabled children 
have died and nine others have been badly injured. 

* * * 

Thirteen activists of the December 3 Movement, an 
organization working for disability rights, were arrest- 
ed on Jan. 5 while protesting and staging a fast at the 
State Commission for Differently Abled at K.K. Nagar 
in Chennai, India. On Sunday, an event was organized 
by the State Commission for the distribution of aid to 
the differently abled. Dozens of people with disabilities 
arrived at the venue, only to find that there were no 
ramps, no wheelchairs, or sign language interpreters. 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

There were some encouraging signs for Tunisia’s 
LGBTQ community, and then its Court of First In- 
stance banned Queer rights group Shams for 30 days 
for not reporting support of homosexual rights in its 
founding documents. Shams was planning a protest 
against Article 230, which makes it illegal to commit 
homosexual acts in public, and the arrests late last 
year of men charged with doing exactly that. Fortu- 
nately, Tunisian LGBTQ rights group Damj continues 
to work on the presentation to the Constitutional Court 
to have Article 230 declared unconstitutional. Political 
party Jabha al-Shabiyah is supportive of Shams and 
Damj, and former Minister of Justice Mohamed Salah 
Ben Aissa said that homosexuality should be decrimi- 
nalized. Letters in support of Shams can be sent to Tu- 
nisia’s President Beji Caid Essebsi, boc@pm.gov.tn or to 
Place du Gouvernement, La Kasbah, 1030 Tunis. 

* * * 

In Acapulco, Mexico, three participants at Tres 
Palos, Mexico’s Reina Gay festival, were murdered and 
five injured by gunmen who invaded the celebration. 
Rural schools near Acapulco either suspended classes 
or installed security due to increasing violence near the 
port of this Mexican city. Acapulco has the highest ho- 
micide rate in the country. 

* * * 

Employment discrimination against GLBT people 
has been made illegal by the Ukraine’s parliament. This 
is a hopeful move in a country with many anti-Queer 
laws and where Queer people are often harassed. The 
law may be the result of Ukraine trying to cooperate 
with the European Union’s human rights principles in 
order to gain visa-free travel within the EU. If Ukraine 
can pass an ENDA, why can’t the U.S.? 

* * * 

The National Organization for Marriage, a group 
opposed to same-sex marriage, raked in less than half 
of its fundraising goal after sending 12 donation solici- 
tations in two weeks at the end of 2015. 
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Kurdish activists killed by the Turkish army on 
Jan. 5. Pakize Nayir was the co-chair of the 
People’s Council in Silopi; Fatma Uyara was an 
activist with the Free Women Congress; and Seve 
Demir was a member of the Democratic Regions 
Party’s Assembly. 
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trumped by trade agreements with provisions allowing 
companies to sue governments that regulate or restrict 
fossil fuel production, imports and consumption. The 
highest law in the capitalist system is production for 
production’s sake, enforced by the imperatives of com- 
petitiveness and growth, always under the shadow of 
the next recession. 

Instead of actually limiting emissions, the accord 
includes references to removal of carbon from the at- 
mosphere, also known as “negative emissions,” which 
some scientists have pointed out are fantasies based on 
technologies that don’t exist. It opens the door to geo- 
engineering, that is, vast, dangerous 
experiments with earth systems, such 
as spraying huge amounts of sulfur 
dioxide in the high atmosphere to re- 
flect sunlight, with unknowable conse- 
quences for regional climates that could 
include exacerbating droughts due to 
global warming, and even the failure of 
the monsoons of India and West Africa. 

Many provisions would never have 
been recognized even as aims and prin- 
ciples without the agitation of small is- 
land states facing inundation by rising 
sea levels, together with the intensify- 
ing immediate impact of climate change 
on people’s lives, and together with 
movements like that of students call- 
ing for divestment from fossil fuel com- 
panies, the anti-fracking movement, 
and local struggles by Indigenous and 
other people against specific tar sands, 
oil, coal, and gas extraction and trans- 
portation projects. These struggles are 
also responsible for the Obama admin- 
istration’s rejection of the Keystone XL 
pipeline, which, under the leadership of 
former Secretary of State Hillary Clinton, it had pre- 
viously maneuvered to approve. These movements are 
the reason Obama decided to make action on climate 
change one of the top goals of his second administra- 
tion. And it is because of these movements that the 
Agreement recognizes “obligations on human rights, 
the right to health, the rights of indigenous peoples, 
local communities, migrants, children, persons with 
disabilities and people in vulnerable situations and the 
right to development, as well as gender equality, em- 
powerment of women and intergenerational equity” — 
but only in the non-binding preamble. 

THE PATHETIC ‘HISTORIC’ 

Finally, what has been praised as “historic” is that 
all 195 signing countries agree to reduce emissions, not 
only the rich, industrialized countries that accepted ob- 
ligations in the 1997 Kyoto Protocol. The Paris Agree- 
ment retains the principle of “equity and common but 
differentiated responsibilities and respective capabili- 
ties.” This is bolstered by a yearly $100 billion fund to 
aid the poorer countries’ actions to reduce emissions 
and adapt to a warming world. But, that is nowhere 
near enough and is not binding, and the Republican- 
controlled U.S. Congress will likely try to defund or 
neutralize this and other aspects of the Agreement. 

Funding developing countries to adopt an economy 
based on renewable energy and adapt to climate change 
would, according to some scientists, need to be ten times 
what is suggested in the Agreement. Even that amount 
is far less than the $5.3 trillion that governments an- 
nually spend worldwide subsidizing fossil fuel, and less 
than the murky amount spent on armaments and mili- 
taries. It is dwarfed by the estimated $14 trillion spent 
to bail out banks in the 2008 crisis. 

CAPITAL TRUMPS CLIMATE ACTION 

The principle of “combined but differentiated re- 
sponsibility” was enshrined in the first climate change 
treaty reached at the 1992 Earth Summit. It recognized 
that all countries have a right to development, and that 
poverty should be eliminated for all the world’s people. 
But “sustainable development” was immediately con- 
fined within the framework of capitalist development, 
which is the essential contradiction that makes the UN 
climate change process self-defeating. 

The fundamental question is: what kind of develop- 
ment can people in industrialized, semi-industrialized, 
and non-industrialized countries achieve? It has been 
clear for years that if China, India, and the rest of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America were to follow the same path 
of industrialization as did Europe and the U.S., the 
carbon emissions alone, not to mention other environ- 
mental burdens, would be enough to guarantee climate 
catastrophe. But an argument between ruling classes 
of various countries took shape that posed an either/or 
between just such a path of capitalist development or 
continued marginalization and poverty. Climate nego- 
tiations have been stuck within that either/or. Human- 
ity cannot afford to allow its thinking and imagination 
to be trapped within those narrow limits. 

A future allowing dignity for all without poverty 
must be based on sufficient abundance to meet the 


material needs of the whole population. At the same 
time, it must be based on relationships in labor, in con- 
sumption, in culture, in society at large that have tran- 
scended the alienation characteristic of relations in this 
society. Self-development and self-activity must become 
the primary needs and experiences of the individuals 
who make up society. 

HUMAN, NOT CAPITALIST, DEVELOPMENT 

Technology is very important for achieving the 
kind of abundance needed, without destroying the envi- 
ronmental basis of civilization. In fact, the technology 
we need for that purpose largely exists. Why has it not 
been deployed? Primarily because, in 
our state-capitalist age, technologi- 
cal development and deployment are 
both very much shaped by the drive 
of fossil-fuel-dependent industries 
for profits and their influence on the 
state, and also by competition — both 
economic and military — between the 
various nation-states. 

However, it is even more impor- 
tant to reject the usual picture of 
sustainable development as revolving 
around technology alone. 

Without knowing how the eco- 
logical problems of his time would 
develop into today’s crises, Karl Marx 
recognized the basic contradiction: 

“Capitalist production, there- 
fore, only develops the techniques 
and the degree of combination of the 
social process of production by simul- 
taneously undermining the original 
sources of all wealth — the soil and 
the worker.... But by destroying the 
circumstances surrounding [the met- 
abolic interaction between humanity 
and the earth] it compels its system- 
atic restoration as a regulative law of social production, 
and in a form adequate to the full development of the 
human race.” 

Therefore, Marx envisioned the need for a new so- 
ciety where “the associated producers, govern the hu- 
man metabolism with nature in a rational way, bring- 
ing it under their collective control... in conditions most 
worthy and appropriate for their human nature.” But 
he underscored the need to go beyond that to “The true 
realm of freedom, the development of human powers as 
an end in itself. . . .” 

Our vision of the future must have at its center the 
need to transcend the alienated character of this soci- 
ety. Marx clarified that alienation in his writings: with 
capitalism, the object (dead labor in the form of capi- 
tal) dominates the subject (the living human being, in 
particular the worker). This dialectical inversion, which 
is a form of alienation inherent in capitalism, sets the 
direction of our society. That direction has proved itself 
to be suicidal. To establish a new, opposite direction, we 
must overcome the alienation and achieve real self-de- 
termination that allows people to control the direction 
of the economy, rather than the economy’s autonomous 
motion determining the direction of our lives. 

It is crucial for real human development to dis- 
place capitalist development. Growth for growth’s sake 
demands ever greater energy production; and while 
replacing fossil fuels with renewable energy is neces- 
sary, vital, and urgent, no energy source is completely 
harmless. Even solar and wind require mining of rare 
metals, concrete and steel infrastructure, and space, so 
that endless growth is impossible. The design of urban 
and rural civilization needs to be freed from capitalism 
so as to focus on human needs instead of the needs of 
the car, oil, and construction industries. Food produc- 
tion and distribution need to be freed from the domina- 
tion of industries that seek ever greater growth of food 
consumption, factory farming, and chemical inputs, 
instead of what is needed for human health and happi- 
ness. We need a society where alienation does not make 
people vulnerable to marketing of useless, wasteful, 
and harmful products. 

In short, it is vital to make explicit what is implicit 
in today’s struggles for an alternative path of develop- 
ment: that they are reaching for a new society on un- 
alienated, totally human foundations. 
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On Nov. 29 thousands marched in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada, 
against climate chaos. 


Comrades and friends 
remember Olga 

I remember going over to Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
house in Detroit many times and seeing Olga and Raya 
working on a set of minutes or a draft chapter of one of 
Raya’s books. Olga was the secretary for Raya. Others 
served as secretaries, but it was Olga who was central 
to helping Raya with so much of her trilogy of revolu- 
tion, the collection of writings on women, the vast out- 
put of letters often dictated, the Political-Philosophic 
Letters, and on and on. Olga was a secretary, who was a 
philosophic-political-organizational colleague and com- 
rade. 


MOST ORGANIZATIONAL OF PERSONS 


When I moved to Detroit to work on News & Let- 
ters, I went with Olga to the print shop to work on the 
final check of the paper before it was printed. Then 
newspapers were set in lead type and Olga had a little 
mirror with her in order to read the last corrections to 
the lines of type. It was part of Olga as the most or- 
ganizational of persons. She kept the books, organized 
archival material, prepared the monthly mailing of the 
paper, and more. So much of the organizational life of 
News and Letters Committees depended on the Hercu- 
lean labors she undertook. 

The more than a quarter-century of News and Let- 
ters Committees post-Dunayevskaya has not been easy. 
But where would we be today without the hard, creative 
labors of Olga? When little sects emerged and tried to 
destroy the philosophical-organizational heritage of 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxist-Humanism from within, it 
was Domanski, as organizational secretary and her col- 
leagues, who fought to continue and develop the body of 
thought and organization. 

With all this, she still found time to enjoy little 
pleasures. I joined her for a walk among wildflowers 
one Sunday afternoon in Chicago; and listened to her 
talk about the choral group she participated in. 

Olga, a crucial, wonderful Marxist-Humanist revo- 
lutionary. Eugene Walker 

Mexico City 


rbt° 

When I think about Olga I am reminded of her 
strength. She was a tough woman in a great way. You 
could question her knowledge and she would tell you 
exactly where it came from. She liked people to fig- 
ure things out for themselves. When I first joined, she 
scared me a little, but I came to appreciate that tough- 
ness. Her passion for the organization never faltered, 
and she expected us to act the same. One time I was 
going to write something for the paper, I asked her for 
help. She looked at me for a few moments and said, “Su- 
zanne, you want me to do your thinking for you also?” I 
will never forget that. REST IN POWER, OLGA. 

Suzanne Rose 
Springfield, III. 


Olga’s enthusiastic greeting to me was, “My Pol- 
ish girlfriend!” We both understood she was recogniz- 
ing the revolutionary dimension of the Polish struggles: 
whether during the U.S., French, or Haitian Revolu- 
tions, the Paris Commune, or contemporary struggles 
such as the Solidarity movement in 1980-81. She ed- 
ited my article on women in the Solidarity movement 
in such a way that not only did they present what was 
revolutionary to an American audience, specifically 
Western feminists, but was illuminating to Solidarity 
activists plagued by the question “what about women?” 
The Women’s Liberation Movement was an idea whose 
time had come, as Olga used to say, and male Solidarity 
activists did not know how to answer it. 


PRACTICING THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


Olga’s affinity with Polish revolutionaries arose 
from her own conviction of the universality of libera- 
tion. When talking about her participation in the Civil 
Rights Movement, she recalled why she was involved. 
She would explain that racism not only hurts the people 
it’s turned against, it also harms the racists, prevent- 
ing them from realizing their humanity. The struggle 
against racism was, for her, not just a struggle for some- 
one else’s freedom, but for the possibility of her own 
development as a fully realized person. She practiced 
the idea of freedom as not only existing “out there,” but 
as needing explicit development in each one’s life. Her 
contributions will not be forgotten, but her presence 
will be missed. Urszula Wislanka 

Bay Area 


Please see enclosed my check for $50. Olga’s life 
was spent in keeping News and Letters Committees 
and the Raya Dunayevskaya Memorial Fund going. I 
know that if her death meant that people would send 
you money, she would be delighted by that aspect of 
events. Money to her was always a question of human 
relationships. Please accept this donation in that spirit, 
knowing that as long as Marxist-Humanism has actual 
people taking responsibility for developing it, Olga will 
always be with us. Anonymous 

USA 

There will be more remembrances in the next issue. 
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Witnessing revolution in Rojava 


Editor’s note: Paul Z. Simons, co-editor of Modern 
Slavery, went to Rojava in Syria in mid-2015 to report 
on the social revolution taking place there. Here we ex- 
cerpt a talk he gave in Oakland on Dec. 5. 

In Rojava, who is the enemy is real simple: the 
Turkish government. Everyone knows that the Turk- 
ish government has supported Daesh [also called ISIS]. 
If the outside world wants to support Rojava, it’s not 
money they primarily need, it’s opening the border. 

Rojava is composed of three different autonomous 
cantons, Cizera, Kobane, and Afrin. They have their 
own command and 
control structures, 
their own YPG (Peo- 
ple’s Defense Units), 

YPJ (Women’s De- 
fense Units) and Asay- 
ish militias. I wanted 
to know if Rojava is 
a new nation-state, 
or is it something dif- 
ferent? The first city I 
visited was Kobane. 

THE SIEGE OF 
KOBANE 

The siege of Ko- 
bane encouraged the 
formation of com- 
mune councils. While 
the siege was on, ev- 
eryone saw the need for them. They took responsibility 
for everything from resolving people’s marital issues to 
fuel, food, medicines, etc. To make the system respon- 
sive enough, they found that the maximum size should 
be no more than about 100 families, small enough to 
create social accountability. Family and friends, not the 
government, hold one to account. 

Anyone can show up to sit on the council, it’s 
not an elected position. But it must be at least 
40% women or they can’t make any formal deci- 
sions. The women’s council in Kobane met just 
before I got there to discuss crimes against wom- 
en: rape, domestic abuse, etc. The same women’s 
group wants to form a special women’s militia to 
investigate crimes against women. 

Tev-Dem (The Movement for a Democratic Society) 
turns the ideas of democratic confederalism into some- 
thing that works on the ground in Kobane and Cizera. 

Commune councils send representatives to an ex- 
ecutive council of Tev-Dem, with representatives from 
all the parties — including ones that would horrify us, 
like the Muslim Brotherhood, a permutation of al-Nus- 
ra, and various Arabic Islamist organizations. Some of 
the Kurds are not so happy about this. 

PRESSURE IS FROM THE STREET UP 

The executive has a single function, to legalize 
what the commune councils are already doing. If a com- 
mune wants to add another fighter with a Kalashnikov, 
they may need the law re-written, so they can have 
three such fighters instead of two. 

The commune councils push the executive councils 
of the Tev-Dem to do what they want them to do. It’s 
pressure from the street up. For example, by mid-2014 
each commune had a military group. They went to Tev- 
Dem asking for training for the militias, for uniforms to 
tell who not to shoot at. I met with the defense minister 
of Kobane canton. YPG/YPJ will consult with the execu- 
tive council, but ultimately the order for any military 
action will not come from the “governmental” ministers. 

Rojavans see their revolution not just as politi- 
cal change, nor just an adjustment of their economic 
system. Tev-Chan is the cultural offshoot of Tev-Dem. 
They completed two films and will do a revolutionary 
soap opera. 

They brought in Western films for kids. A fa- 
vorite is Charlie Chaplin’s The Kid. Since Daesh 
trashed most of the schools, there is not much for 
the kids to do. They are doing painting projects 
in the community, setting up kilns for pottery 
projects. The movement, the revolution, is on all 
levels. 

They say there is no way we can win militarily un- 
less the revolution moves forward. The knowledge and 
power we gain in the revolution is the knowledge and 
power needed to win the military engagement. 

GENDER ROLES CHALLENGED 

There is a huge cultural/social change in defining 
gender roles. In the commune councils, men and wom- 
en sit in the same room together. To us it does not seem 
like anything huge, but to the Kurds it was unheard 
of. The militias function as schools of revolution. Men’s 
and women’s barracks for YPG/YPJ are built side-by- 
side, joined by a common area. The work in the bar- 
racks is done together. 

There is no draft in Rojava. I’ve heard it said that 
for every martyr there are 30 new recruits in the YPG/ 
YPJ. YPG/YPJ is a real school for revolution. There are 
no leadership positions unless you’re in battle, when 
they choose leaders. You can only serve as a command- 
er in YPG once, for a six-month term. 


One particular story struck me. The Kurds helped 
save 50,000 Yazidis from the Sinjar mountaintop from 
being slaughtered by Daesh. The Yazidis have thou- 
sands-years-old traditions, much more conservative 
than classic Judaism or Islam. 

After the Sinjar rescue, many of the Yazidi young 
men wanted to join the militia. One young fighter had 
just gotten basic training of 45 days plus a month in 
the field, then went home on a four-day leave. Yazidi 
men are not allowed to handle kitchen knives, because 
that is what women use. But you learn to cook pretty 

quick in the YPG, be- 
cause you have to. I 
asked the young man 
what was it like to 
go home? He said, “I 
spent the entire four 
days apologizing to 
my mom and making 
dinner.” 

The majority of 
Rojavans live in vil- 
lages that have been 
cultivating the same 
fields, in general 
communally-owned, 
for hundreds of years. 
Those fields never 
needed irrigation, 
and are still produc- 
ing. Assad’s regime allowed them to grow only cotton, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and bananas. Now they throw 
many seeds into the ground to find out what will grow. 

PROPERTY BASED ON USE 

The food is taken to market and sold for money, 
which goes back to the villages. In larger cities goods 
brought in from outside gave rise to a market-capitalist 
class, mostly with Syrians, not Kurds. Kurds have been 
working outside the capitalist structure for decades, so 
[the loss of markets due to war] did not bother them. 

Their concept of private property is based on use, 
not ownership. If you’re using something, it belongs to 
you. If you’re not using it, it doesn’t. In Kobane all pri- 
vate property is crushed rubble. They are selling prop- 
erties based on what people can pay. 

To me it looks like a post-Left revolution in a pre- 
Left world. There is no industry, no proletariat, no 
bourgeoisie. People are used to talking face-to-face. 
That’s why the commune councils work so well. 

What we are witnessing in Rojava is no sovereign- 
ty. There is no state in Rojava, the revolution is happen- 
ing at every level in society, it’s producing institutions 
and innovations that work in all those areas. You feel it 
is a different world, if only for the moment. 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Spiegel 

Last year students, parents and teachers in Jef- 
ferson County, Colo., revolted against an effort to force 
a right-wing curriculum down the students’ throats. 
There were massive walkouts, highway blockages, etc. 
A campaign to recall the three school board members 
responsible for this assault on education was an over- 
whelming success. The three were decisively defeated. 
More progressive candidates swept into office with 65% 
or more of the vote in the November election. 

* * * 

Following the lead of the South African students 
who last year fought for and won the removal of a statue 
of Cecil Rhodes, the architect of apartheid in South Af- 
rica, students at Oxford University in England, Rhodes’ 
alma mater to which he gave large donations to benefit 
that bastion of ruling class education, are campaign- 
ing to have all images and names honoring him on the 
campus permanently removed. Oxford is the home of 
the (Cecil) Rhodes Scholarships. As of this writing, the 
struggle is continuing. 

* * * 

An unprecedented movement of student activism 
has been sweeping South African university campuses 
and cities, culminating in a massive and historic march 
in late October 2015 at the seat of the South African 
government. Not since the Soweto Uprising of 1976 
have this many youth demanded the right to a quality 
and accessible education. They won their demand of no 
tuition increase, but only for this year. They note that 
the historic Freedom Charter of the African National 
Congress (ANC) calls for free universal education for 
all students and are demanding that the ANC govern- 
ment live up to that promise. Further, the students 
have called for the “decolonization” and “transforma- 
tion” of higher education institutions, the insourcing of 
outsourced workers (mostly cleaning, security and sup- 
port staff), and the release of their classmates arrested 
earlier. As several students pointed out: “White domi- 
nance is not just about numbers, it is about patterns of 
thinking and the style and content of teaching.” 



Kurdish women fighting in Kobane, October 2014 


Stop campus racism! 

The last quarter of 2015 has been marked by a na- 
tional campaign against racism at campuses across the 
U.S. It began at the University of Missouri, where stu- 
dents — including the football team’s Black and white 
players — denounced the school administration’s han- 
dling of several racist incidents that occurred this fall 
and demanded radical changes in campus life. 

In September Payton Head, president of Missouri’s 
Students Association, was walking near campus when 
people in a truck screamed racial slurs at him. Frustrat- 
ed with bigotry, anti-homosexual and anti-Transgender 
attitudes at the school he wrote in a widely shared post: 
“For those of you who wonder why I’m always talking 
about the importance of.. .respect, it’s because I’ve ex- 
perienced moments like this multiple times at this uni- 
versity, making me not feel included here,” 

On Oct. 1, a second “Racism Lives Here” rally was 
held on campus. “White silence is violence, no justice no 
peace,” protesters chanted. On Oct. 5, members of the 
Legion of Black Collegians were called the n-word. On 
Oct. 24, a swastika was drawn with human feces at a 
university residence hall. 

On Oct. 10 members of Concerned Student 
1950 — named for the year the first Black graduate 
student was admitted to the university — blocked 
the University president’s car. 

The President did not respond and his driver 
bumped into Jonathan Butler, a member of Concerned 
Student 1950. On Nov. 3, Butler began a hunger strike 
saying “Mr. Wolfe (the University President) had ample 
opportunity to create policies and reform that could 
shift the culture of Mizzou in a positive direction but in 
each scenario he failed to do so.” A day later, a student 
boycott in support of Butler began. Then the President 
finally issued an apology to Concerned Student 1950. 

It was too late and Wolfe finally resigned, but Con- 
cerned Student 1950 persisted and set up a tent city on 
campus, now demanding the elimination of the culture 
of on-campus racism and addressing the inclusion of 
students of color more fully in the life of the University. 

By then the movement had expanded. Pro- 
tests were held at Yale, Ithaca, Smith, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Stanford, University of Southern 
Mississippi, University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
Sacramento State in California, the University 
of North Carolina at Charlotte, Penn/Drexel Uni- 
versity and Claremont-McKenna College, where 
the junior class president resigned after students 
discovered a Facebook photograph showing her 
with two women wearing sombreros, ponchos 
and mustaches for Halloween. A campus demon- 
stration followed. 

At Ithaca, one issue was an on-campus panel on 
Oct. 8, in which Tatiana Sy, a 2009 graduate, said she 
had a “savage hunger” to do everything in college. Pan- 
elist J. Christopher Burch, chief executive of Burch 
Creative Capital, also an alumnus, responded, “I love 
what the savage here said.” The moderator, pointing to 
Burch, said, “You are driven,” and pointing to Sy said, 
“You’re the savage.” The men are both white, and Ms. 
Sy is Afro-Cuban. On Nov. 11 hundreds of students and 
faculty members walked out of class to a rally calling 
for the removal of the president, Tom Rochon. 

There are no signs the protests are abating. At 
Occidental College, students took over parts of an 
administration building to demand the creation of a 
Black Studies major and the hiring of more minority 
faculty. At Iowa State University, students and faculty 
held a rally to support Black students at the University 
of Missouri, and to draw attention to racism on their 
campus. At Niagara University, students walked out of 
classes to a rally on racism and inequality. 

At the University of South Carolina, about 150 stu- 
dents walked out of class to demand that the univer- 
sity do more to promote diversity. In Boston, students 
from 17 colleges held a march against racial injustice, 
sometimes blocking traffic. A major movement began at 
Princeton, where students, denouncing Woodrow Wil- 
son as a notorious racist, have demanded that his name 
be removed from every part of campus. That inspired 
students to demand that any buildings or schools or 
whatever named after slaveholders or racists have 
those names removed, including Thomas Jefferson’s. 

Black, Latino and even some white students 
feel that the time has come to end the culture of 
racism on so many campuses. Students of color, 
decades after the introduction of affirmative ac- 
tion and cultural sensitivity programs, are still 
excluded from the life of the schools they attend. 
The U.S. educational system stinks of racism. 
These institutions exist in the midst of a pro- 
foundly racist culture, which is clear not only in 
the wave of police murders of Blacks and other 
people of color, but in the whole history of racism 
and slavery that the U.S. was founded on. 

Students know their protests are making a dif- 
ference. Through their actions they are laying a new 
standard as to how they expect their schools to respond 
when confronted with racism. Whether this movement 
can deepen through the months of winter is an open is- 
sue. But the movement has put the U.S. on notice that 
racism will be fought, wherever and whenever it rears 
its head. — N.S. 
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Venezuela elections 


by Eugene Walker 

The defeat of the ruling Bolivarian United Socialist 
Party of Venezuela (PSUV) in the December National 
Assembly elections was stunning. Not merely losing 
its large parliamentary majority, President Nicolas 
Maduro’s party was replaced by the Democratic Unity 
Party (MUD), a coalition of the right wing that cap- 
tured two-thirds of the legislative seats. 

The opposition now has power to block spending for 
social programs, approve or revoke enabling laws, and 
remove Supreme Court judges. A two-thirds majority 
can remove ministers and the Vice-President, revoke or 
modify organic laws, and convoke a Constituent Assem- 
bly to write a new Constitution. A symbolic moment 
was the action taken to remove portraits of former 
President Hugo Chavez from the legislative building. 
WHERE TO NEXT? 

Where to now for those on the Left, especially the 
Venezuelan masses, who supported Chavez in power, 
even in difficult times, but many of whom felt disap- 
pointed in the two-and-a-half-year post-Chavez period? 

It was an overwhelming defeat. Some 75% of 
those eligible voted. Much of the so-called Left 
focused on imperialist maneuvers, such as poi- 
soning public opinion through capitalist propa- 
ganda and funding opposition groups to disrupt 
the economy. 

Chavez had a significant relationship to the mass- 
es which Maduro never achieved. That support fueled 
the Bolivarian process in spite of the efforts to isolate 
Venezuela and disrupt its progressive aspects. 

Focusing only on the external enemy and inter- 
nal effort of the bourgeoisie and its supporters is an 
incomplete analysis. To downplay the bad economic 
management, shortages, corruption, and paternalistic 
decision-making from above, is to fail to confront the 
real contradictions within what was termed 21st Cen- 
tury Socialism. 

The steep fall in oil prices has contributed 
to the difficult economic situation. Yet the seeds 
were planted during Chavez’s presidency. His 
concept of 21st Century Socialism was based on 
the most crucial capitalist commodity — oil. Thus 
the focus was on a redistribution of oil wealth, a 
welcome and necessary act. But there was not a 
focus on a break with capitalist production. 

Chavez’s concept of socialism wasn’t building it 
from below but with a charismatic leader making the 
decisions, building the party, and fighting the old bu- 
reaucracy, even as a new bureaucracy emerged. Yes, the 
masses supported him, but were their ideas and talents 
elicited and acted on while he lived? Where have the 
proletariat and peasantry been authentically involved 
in decision-making? 

NEEDED ‘RUTHLESS CRITICISM’ 

Of course there needs to be a concrete, specific 
anti-imperialism, and a vigorous defense of important 
social programs in health, education, housing, food, 
and workers’ and peasants’ rights. But there needs to 
be as well a ruthless criticism of the idea of construct- 
ing socialism from above, of statist solutions that can 
lead to a form of state-capitalism. 

A process of constructing socialism from be- 
low, eliciting the talents of women, men, youth, 
workers, peasants, Indigenous peoples, and ur- 
ban dwellers is needed. They are the social sub- 
jects of revolutionary transformation. 

Such socialism needs to be rooted in the philoso- 


phy of revolution that Marx created: the unity of theory 
with practice, and practice with theory. These are chal- 
lenges not alone for Venezuela, but for the process of 
social change under the “progressive governments” of 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Brazil, and formerly Argentina as 
well. At stake are the needed Latin American revolu- 
tions of the 21st century. 

Ruqia Hassan’s dignity 

The Syrian Revolution has given birth to a genera- 
tion of citizen journalists who risk everything to bring 
the facts and ideas of the struggle to world attention. 
The courage it takes, and the potential cost, were mea- 
sured in Raqqa in Sep- 
tember when the Is- 
lamic State announced 
the execution of young 
woman journalist 

Ruqia Hassan. 

Ruqia partici- 
pated in the Revolu- 
tion of Freedom and 
Dignity from its start, 
and stayed in Raqqa 
when it was occupied 
by ISIS. She fearlessly 
documented life under 
fascist rule and West- 
ern air strikes. Her last 
words to the outside were, “I’m in Raqqa and I received 
death threats. When ISIS will arrest me and kill me 
it’s okay. They will cut my head but I have dignity. It’s 
better than living in humiliation.” 

ISIS has executed at least three other women in 
Raqqa recently. Activists consider it a sign of weakness 
owing to combat defeats in Syria and Iraq. — G.E. 

David Bowie’s legacy 

David Bowie’s early 1970s music and performanc- 
es, including his announcement of his “Gay” sexuality, 
were unprecedented in its injection of social enlight- 
enment into the lives of working-class youth. It was 
an indication that our culture could reflect our deep- 
est selves — the selves previous culture, schools, work, 
church, even the Left served to deny and vilify. 

This salutary influence continues to this day. It 
made Bowie a hero, but it made him a celebrity, too, 
with the coke and cocooning that come with that. In the 
mid-1970s, losing faith in social change, he began to 
fantasize about a coming fascism. Those who continued 
to take the liberatory ideas in Bowie’s work seriously 
were first to mercilessly criticize this turn. 

Fascism was only too real. A threat growing in our 
neighborhoods, among our peers, it represented an in- 
tensification of the social prejudices we had fought to 
throw off. Rock Against Racism, for one, grew directly 
from this close-quarters confrontation. 

To his great credit, Bowie got the message and re- 
organized his thinking. What remained most profound 
in his art was its democratic impulse, a recognition of 
common humanity, and the desire for freedom. That 
“we can be heroes” in the shadow of all Berlin walls. 

Bowie went on to produce worthy art, to attack rac- 
ism in the music industry, and to release an excellent 
new album, Blackstar, two days before he died. 

— G.E. 


Paris massacre 
heralds more reaction 

The fascist terrorist attacks in Paris Nov. 13 (130 
killed, 350 injured) signaled a change in strategy for 
the nihilistic ISIS death cult. In the face of military 
losses in Syria and Iraq, ISIS is widening its field of 
operations to include territory from Indonesia to Paki- 
stan to Kenya and Nigeria. Perhaps no act of theirs will 
be more terrifying than the successful recruiting of so 
many young people. 

ISIS, like nihilist cults before it, has fastened itself 
to the pervasive nihilism of bourgeois society. Consider 
the response of all state powers to the Arab Spring free- 
dom movements which represented the best in our hu- 
manity. The revolts were met with hypocrisy, pettiness, 
and a mythic “stability” imposed through state violence 
that has risen to genocide in Syria. 

It’s little wonder that Syria and its tortured twin, 
Iraq, have become the umbilical cord connecting ISIS to 
the bourgeois imperialism that is its model. 

REACTION FEEDS ON REACTION 

The Paris attacks were the mirror image of Anders 
Behring Breivik’s anti-immigrant massacre of 77 most- 
ly young people in Norway in 2011. They feed the cur- 
rents of hatred and reaction that flow from Milosevic’s 
Bosnian genocide and poison world politics. 

The anti-immigrant Right used the Paris attacks to 
make serious political gains; the French National Front 
was boosted in local elections, doubling their previous 
vote, and gaining hundreds of regional council seats. 
Denmark and Switzerland have now begun confiscat- 
ing refugees’ possessions, behaving like pirates and hu- 
man traffickers. Far Right parties have grown in Po- 
land, Sweden, Austria, Hungary, Greece and Denmark. 

U.S. politics has never been immune to this. But 
hatred of Muslims and immigrants has come to vie 
with classic racism and antisemitism as Republican 
candidates Trump and Cruz work to associate each 
other with the “alien,” or with “New York values,” i.e. 
the alien within. It’s a level of open hatred not seen in 
mainstream politics in decades. 

THE END PRODUCT IS ALWAYS WAR 

This growth of reaction confuses attitudes to on- 
going freedom struggles. As piratical ISIS carries on 
its pretense of statehood, reactionary regional powers 
carry on a pretense of legitimacy, and the big imperial- 
ists (Russia, the U.S.) commit or condone every man- 
ner of crime. It should be noted that the Assad regime 
in Syria is responsible for 85% of civilian deaths there, 
ISIS for 5%. 

Meanwhile, near open war has broken out between 
regional powers Iran and Saudi Arabia with dire conse- 
quences in Yemen, Bahrain, Syria, and at home. 

These two oppressive theocracies are mirror imag- 
es of each other. Iran denounces Saudi crimes, such as 
the execution of Sheikh Nimr al-Nimr, while it executes 
hundreds of its own citizens and its client Hezbollah 
starves Syrian cities like Madaya. Iran sentences po- 
ets Fateme Ekhtesari and Mehdi Moosavi to flogging. 
The Saudis sentence Palestinian poet Ashraf Fayadh to 
death and blogger Raif Badawi to prison and flogging. 
All this for the exercise of free thought and free speech. 

One worker in Saudi Arabia summed up the state’s 
motives: “I think this whole thing may be a way to de- 
fuse the growing youth population from turning their 
attention and focus on serious domestic problems.” The 
root of Arab Spring will clearly need more than bour- 
geois thought and reality to flourish. 

— Gerry Emmett 



NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an or- 
ganization of Marxist-Humanists. It has always 
stood for the abolition of capitalism, both in its 
private property form as in the U.S., and in its 
state property form that appeared as the Rus- 
sian Revolution was transformed into its op- 
posite. That retrogression anticipated the next 
stage of development — the age of state-capi- 
talism. We stand for a society of new human 
relations, what Marx called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the 
year of the Detroit wildcat strikes against au- 
tomation and the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
against segregation — activities which signaled 
a new movement from practice that was itself 
a form of theory. News & Letters was created 
so that the voices of revolt could be heard un- 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy 
of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya ( 1 9 1 0- 1 987), founder 
of the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, was 
Chairwoman of News and Letters Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-1983), a Black rank-and-file autoworker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, was editor of the paper from 1 955 to 1983. 

The articulation of the relationship be- 


tween the movement from practice which is 
itself a form of theory and the movement from 
theory to philosophy is reflected in Dunayevs- 
kaya's three major works. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 177 6 until To- 
day (1958), established the American roots of 
Marxism while presenting a comprehensive 
attack on present-day Communism, which 
is a form of state-capitalism. It re-established 
Marxism in its original form as “a thorough- 
going Naturalism or humanism,” while point- 
ing to the new Humanist philosophy expressed 
by the working class. It presented history and 
theory as emanating from the movement from 
practice. 

Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sar- 
tre and from Marx to Mao ( 1 973), written after 
the failed revolts of the 1960s, articulated the 
integrality of philosophy and revolution as the 
characteristic of the age and, tracing it histori- 
cally, caught the link of continuity with the Hu- 
manism of Marx. As against the vanguard party, 
the integration of dialectics and organization 
reflects the revolutionary maturity of the age 
and the passion for a philosophy of liberation. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution ( 1 982) explores 


Marx’s body of ideas from his discovery of a 
continent of thought and of revolution in his 
youth to the “new moments” of his last decade. 
Written for our time of revolutions in devel- 
oping countries, the rise of the international 
women’s liberation movement, and global eco- 
nomic crisis, it reveals the absolute challenge to 
make real Marx’s “revolution in permanence” 
as the determinant for the relationship of theo- 
ry and practice and as ground for organization. 

These works spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism. American Civili- 
zation on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (1963, 
1983) concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way freedom road between 
the U.S. and Africa. 

In 1989 News and Letters Committees 
published Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough — her two letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes — and her 1987 Presentation 
on the Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism. 

This body of ideas challenges all those de- 
siring freedom to transcend the limitations of 
post-Marx Marxism. In light of the crises of our 
nuclear-armed world, climate change, and failed 


revolutions, it becomes imperative not only 
to reject what is, but to further work out the 
revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 
present.The recreation of Marx’s philosophy as 
Marxist-Humanism is recorded in Dunayevs- 
kaya’s archives, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development, deposited at Wayne State 
University in Detroit and available to all. 

We aim to continue to develop Marxist- 
Humanism and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom. In opposing this capitalist, 
racist, sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden society, 
we have adopted a committee form of orga- 
nization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

We participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling 
bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate mass activities from the activity 
of thinking. Send for a free copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees or see it 
on our website: www.newsandletters.org. 





Women battle war, terrorism 
and anti-abortion fanatics 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


Do job, get bred 

by Htun Lin 

Under the Affordable Care Act, it’s standard 
HMO practice to offer patients the opportunity to fill 
out an advance directive as an exercise in considering 
one’s quality of life, not just its prolongation. Frontline 
healthcare providers have a concrete reason for quality- 
of-life care concerns. But in the HMO business cam- 
paigns promoting quality of life over quantity, things 
are not really what they appear. 

Some questions are quite blunt: “While you’re un- 
der our care, if your heart stops working, do you want 
us to resuscitate you? Do you want us to take any ex- 
traordinary measures?” At times the patient gives a 
puzzled look and responds with, “I sure hope so” or 
“Isn’t that what I’m here for?” 

QUOTA ON LIVES 

It all depends on whose definition of “extraordi- 
nary measures.” This debate goes on among healthcare 
workers during a medical emergency. What to a worker 
is ordinary concrete care might be deemed “extraordi- 
nary” by management. When frontline care providers 
take the time necessary to provide quality care, often 
they run counter to management’s quota of labor time 
allotted for those tasks. No wiggle room is given to ac- 
commodate variations in patient care needs. 

Contrary to corporate slogans in their marketing 
campaigns about quality care, today’s HMO under the 
Affordable Care Act is about controlling quantity of 

continued on p. 3 

The anguish that 
is Flint, Michigan 

Flint, Mich. — The crisis in Flint, whose people are 
still being poisoned by the water coming through pipes 
into our own homes, has finally received widespread 
national exposure. People know about the sometimes 
monstrously elevated lead levels and the epidemic of 
Legionnaires’ disease that quickly followed Gov. Rick 
Snyder’s decision, through his dictatorial emergency 
manager, to switch Flint from Lake Huron water in 
April 2014 to water from the Flint River. 

The state government was trying to balance its 
budget on the backs of mostly poor Blacks while cut- 
ting taxes for businesses and the wealthy. When Flint 
residents began to experience the lethal consequences 
of this decision, some of which they shared with N&L, 
state agencies denied problems and relentlessly at- 
tacked those who spoke out. 

MONEY SAVED, CHILDREN SICKENED 

On April 30, 2014, Flint began receiving water 
from the Flint River as a way to save money while a 
pipeline of the Karegnondi Water Authority was being 
completed, although even the first emergency manager 
in 2012 had rejected a plan to switch to Flint River wa- 
ter after consulting with the Michigan Department of 
Environmental Quality. 

The former director of Flint public works 
revealed that the decision to use water from the 
Flint River over all objections came directly from 
the governor’s office. 

In the next months, tests showed elevated levels 
of coliform bacteria. In December 2014, tests showed 
dangerously high levels of total trihalomethanes, which 
can lead to cancer and other medical problems. 

Starting in June 2014 in Genesee County, there 
was a sharp increase in cases of Legionnaires’ disease, 
caused by waterborne bacteria. There were 42 cases in 

continued on p. 10 
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by Terry Moon 

Managing Editor, News & Letters 

Much of the women’s movement in the U.S. today 
seems unable to counter the juggernaut that the anti- 
abortion crusade has become. Now, perhaps the great- 
est challenge to these fa- 
natics has been boldly and 
creatively given by Black 
women. In February, Black 
History Month, Trust Black 
Women offered their “for- 
mal solidarity with Black 
Lives Matter.” (See their 
statement on page 2.) That 
Black Lives Matter accept- 
ed the alliance was clear 
in a joint press conference 
where leaders from both 
movements spoke together. 

Black women had al- 
ready deepened the concept 
of abortion rights to that of 
Reproductive Justice. Alicia 
Garza, a founder of Black 
Lives Matter, spoke to that: 

“Even though Black 
Lives Matter gets talked about as being primarily fo- 
cused on transforming law enforcement, Black Lives 
Matter has always been an intersectional organizing ap- 
proach and intersectional organizing project. Reproduc- 
tive justice is very much situated within the Black Lives 
Matter movement. . . The way we talk about it, it isn’t just 
about the rights of women to be able to determine when 
and how to be able to start families, but also our ability 
to raise families.” 

STOP THE SHAMING OF BLACK WOMEN 

There was great anger at the anti-abortion zealots 
who not only targeted Black women for shaming, but 
also tried to appropriate the language of the movement. 
La’Tasha D. Mayes, founder and executive director of 
New Voices for Reproductive Justice, said of a bill op- 
portunistically called the “All Lives Matter Act,” which 
would declare a fertilized egg a person: 

“We look at Cleveland where we see the death of 
Tamir Rice and Tanisha Anderson, and then to co-opt 
our language in talking about access to abortion is ab- 
solutely insulting. We believe it’s necessary to have a 
proactive approach in changing the culture and stigma 
around Black women and abortion. ” 

Racist anti-abortion billboards targeting Black 
neighborhoods with messages aiming to shame Black 
women like “Black children are an endangered species” 
and “The most dangerous place for an African Ameri- 
can is in the womb” also angered activists. Monica Raye 
Simpson, executive director of SisterSong: National 
Women of Color Reproductive Justice Coalition, said: 

“At the end of the day, no matter how one feels about 
abortion, there’s no question that these laws make safe 
abortion harder and is definitely harmful for Black 
women. Time and time again, politicians have tried to 


It is too early to tell what will come of the partial 
ceasefire that was supposed to begin in Syria as of this 
writing. We have already seen hundreds of violations 
by Assad-allied forces. The depravity of that genocidal 
regime — including its Iranian and Russian imperialist 
allies — gives little reason to hope for lasting results. 

When Assad was threatened with defeat in 2014, 
Iran stepped up its military intervention. It wasn’t 
enough. As Assad again faced defeat in 2015, Russia 
began its bombing campaign, which escalated this year 
into targeting hospitals, schools, markets and mosques 
to depopulate liberated areas. No decency can be ex- 
pected from such war criminals. 

It marks a moment for taking stock. That a cease- 
fire had to be proposed is testimony to one fact: the 
unrelenting, courageous, creative opposition that has 
since 2011 been the essence of the Syrian Revolution. 
On March 4, demonstrations around the country de- 
clared: “The Revolution Continues!” The interventions 
by Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Russia in particular have 


exploit and divide Black communities on these issues, 
whether by putting up billboards attacking Black moth- 
erhood, or even the latest attempt to co-opt Black Lives 
Matter language to justify their anti-woman agenda. ” 

WOMEN WILL CONTROL OUR BODIES & LIVES 

The moribund na- 
ture of today’s “pro-choice” 
movement is seen in the 
sad fact that so much 
seems to hang on a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court. 
Rather than being on the 
ground of freedom and the 
right to control our own 
bodies and lives, much of 
the more established abor- 
tion rights movement is ar- 
guing legalisms and doing 
damage control. 

Some of that defen- 
siveness may come from 
the fact that the war on 
women in the U.S. is most 
vicious around the right 
to abortion — now a “right” 
in name only. There is not 
enough space to go into the over 400 laws that were pro- 
posed in 2015 and the more than 100 bills already in- 
troduced in 2016 to shame, discourage and stop women 
from controlling their own bodies. 

ULTRASOUNDS ARE NOW A WEAPON 

Ultrasounds have become a club in the hands of 
Republican lawmakers who force women who want to 
abort to have them (and pay for them), to listen to a doc- 
tor forced to describe it, to hear a fetal heartbeat. Now 
ultrasounds are being used as a way to club doctors too. 
A new North Carolina law would force abortion pro- 
viders to submit an ultrasound for every abortion and 
induced miscarriage performed after the 16th week of 
pregnancy, even though the procedure is legal up to 20 
weeks. In arguing for yet another bill involving ultra- 
sounds, Idaho Republican Representative Pete Nielsen 
blathered utter nonsense to offset criticism that his bill 
would further traumatize women who had been raped: 
“[I]n many cases of rape,” he pontificated, “it does not 
involve any pregnancy because of the trauma of the in- 
cident. That may be true with incest a little bit.” 

Although the dishonest video misleadingly ed- 
ited to show that Planned Parenthood profits off of 
fetal tissue has been completely discredited, that has 
not stopped legislators in seven states from defunding 
Planned Parenthood and thus denying poor women top- 
notch healthcare, and in many cases any healthcare at 
all. 

After Texas defunded most of their clinics in 
2013, a new study estimates that between 100,000 
and 240,000 mostly young women tried to self-in- 
duce abortions using herbs, teas, and drugs from 
Mexico. 1 

Existing clinics have to contend with mobs of 

continued on p. 10 


obviously been interventions in defense of their own de- 
spised and fragile reactionary regimes. 

LIMITS OF ARMED STRUGGLE 

Armed struggle became a necessity in Syria be- 
cause a non-violent freedom movement that lasted far 
longer than anyone could have expected faced the bru- 
tal attacks of a heavily armed fascist state. 

Five years of war taught some important lessons 
about the limitations of armed struggle. First is the 
question of who provides the arms and what they ask 
or demand in return. In too many cases, this has led 
to a separation between the original ideas of the Revo- 
lution and the armed fighters. At worst it went some 
way toward enabling ISIS to enter Syria. Revolutionar- 
ies have had to fight ISIS as well as the regime, while 
knowing that Jabhat al-Nusra will also be a problem to 
be dealt with. 

Likewise, the unity between Kurdish People’s De- 
fense Units (YPG) and the Free Syrian Army that was so 

continued on p. 9 



Members of New Voices for Reproductive Justice, an organization 
dedicated to the health and well-being of women and girls of color, say 
they are “in the house and we say to #SC0TUS #StoptheSham & #Trust- 
BlackWomen! ©BlackWomensRJ #BlackGirlMagic.” 
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Trust Black Women in solidarity with Black Lives Matter 


Editor’s note: Because of its 
importance we print the state- 
ment from Trust Black "Women 
Partnership in its entirety. 

OUR MISSION 
AND HISTORY 

The mission of the Trust 
Black Women Partnership is to 
develop a strong network of Black women’s organiza- 
tions and individuals mobilized to defend our human 
right to make abortion and family planning decisions 
for ourselves. We work to counter the growing anti- 
abortion movement in the African-American commu- 
nity and defeat race- and gender-based campaigns and 
legislation that limit abortion access for Black women. 
We educate our communities, legislators and leaders 
of color about Reproductive Justice issues from Black 
women’s perspectives. We also stand for the human 
right of every Black person, regardless of their gen- 
der identity or expression, to end a pregnancy, con- 
tinue a pregnancy, build a family, and raise children 
with health, dignity, and freedom from violence. After 
five years of building power 
and organizing, we are now 
re-launching Trust Black 
Women, and we are stron- 
ger than ever. 

The Reproductive Jus- 
tice movement, created in 
1994, the Trust Black Wom- 
en Partnership, created in 
2010, and the Black Lives 
Matter movement, created 
in 2012, were created be- 
cause the lives of Black peo- 
ple were in peril. All were 
born out of a demand for 
the self-determination and 
liberation of Black people in 
this country. And all were born because of the leader- 
ship of Black women. 

OUR SHARED STRUGGLE 

For more than 20 years, Reproductive Justice ad- 
vocates, grounded by an intersectional power analysis 
and commitment to centering the most marginalized, 
have articulated the pressing need to value Black wom- 
en and families, respect the decisions of Black women, 
and assure the basic human right to determine our 
own destinies. This encompasses the ability to prevent 
or end a pregnancy, to live and build and raise a fam- 
ily with dignity, and to have the resources to do so. 
Through and through, we have asserted the value of 
Black lives by fighting systemic racism, economic in- 
justice, state-sanctioned violence, and the denial of our 



by Artemis 

In February, women in Chicago’s comedy improv 
scene held a blackout in which they did not perform or 
attend comedy class or shows. They held a panel discus- 
sion with the YWCA about sexual harassment and sex- 
ism in the comedy community and how to create safer 
spaces for women. The action was the result of women 
comedians in both Chicago and Los Angeles speaking 
out on facebook and in news articles about the culture 
of constant sexual harassment including demands for 
sexual favors from teachers and directors and sexual 
objectification onstage that had been going on for years. 
Belinda Woolfson, a comedian who has worked in both 
cities, has started a documentary on the subject. 


reproductive self-determination. 

Fundamentally, Trust Black Women, rooted in Re- 
productive Justice, and Black Lives Matter are move- 
ments to affirm the value of Black lives, to protect the 
dignity and autonomy of Black bodies, and to dismantle 
the systems that harm and oppress Black communities. 
As we recognize our common values, we stand stronger 
against those who would co-opt our language or strat- 
egies to use against Black women, or any member of 
our communities. As we learn from the past, we must 
recognize the harms of de-centering Black women and 
the need to support Black women’s leadership and well- 
being. 

Trust Black Women and Black Lives Matter assert 
— unapologetically — that Black people must be at the 
center of progressive work for social justice and moral 
progress. 

STANDING IN SOLIDARITY 

As Black women leaders, activists and supporters 
of the Reproductive Justice movement and members of 
the Trust Black Women Partnership, we offer our for- 
mal solidarity with the Black Lives Matter movement. 
The United States has a long history of over-policing 
and over-criminalizing Black 
bodies that started with the 
forced removal of Africans 
from our homeland. Ever 
since we were brought here 
against our will, this country 
has been a hostile birthing 
environment for Black wom- 
en, and a dangerous place 
to raise Black children. This 
nation has yet to prove that 
Black Lives Matter, and it 
has yet to prove its ability to 
Trust Black Women. 

Trust Black Women is 
grateful to Black Lives Mat- 
ter for building the movement for Black lives to a criti- 
cal tipping point: no longer can the public or our politi- 
cal leaders ignore our struggle. We also recognize the 
role of Reproductive Justice and Trust Black Women 
in contributing to this tipping point. We walk in one 
another’s footprints even as we stand side by side. 

We offer to the Movement for Black Lives the 
analysis that brought Trust Black Women into being: 
an analysis that centers Black women, low wage work- 
ers, LGBTQ people, and those living at the crossroads 
of these identities. We offer to the Movement for Black 
Lives our commitment to hold gender justice as dear as 
racial justice, with Reproductive Justice as the core of 
both these aspirations. 

We seek community, fellowship, and connection 
with Black Lives Matter, and we know that we must 
stand together or fall separately. Our lives are at stake. 
To realize a future where Black Lives Matter, we must 
Trust Black Women. To Trust Black Women is to affirm 
that Black Lives do Matter. 

So we say, in the same breath, in the same freedom 
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REASON 


Trust Black Women 



A group of Black women assembled at SlsterSong In 2010 to con- 
ceive what was to become Trust Black Women. 


The Toronto Newsgirls Boxing Club has been pro- 
viding a safe space for women to explore the sport of 
boxing since 1996. In February, they made news by 
threatening to show up wearing their boxing gloves 
at a meetup planned by a misogynist “men’s rights” 
blogger who advocates legalizing rape. The meetups, 
which were planned in several cities worldwide, were 
cancelled with the statement that the planner “could 
no longer guarantee the safety or privacy of the men 
who want to attend.” Several mayors of Canadian cities 
made statements on Twitter that these meetups would 
not be welcome in their cities. 

* * * 


In January, in Manila, The Philippines, women 
in their eighties held a demonstration outside the pal- 
ace where President Benigno Aquino was welcoming 
Emperor Akihito of Japan. The women had been kid- 
napped and raped as so-called “comfort women” by the 
Japanese army in World War II and were demanding 
the same acknowledgement from their government as 
their counterparts in Korea had received from theirs. 
They also demanded an apology and compensation 
from Japan. They will not accept the conditions that 
Japan has placed on the Korean women that anyone 
compensated loses any right to discuss what happened 
to them. 
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song: Trust Black Women. Black Lives Matter. Togeth- 
er we march toward justice for us all. 

To see the signatories go to: http :/ / www.tr ustblack- 
women.org/solidarity-with-black-lives-matter 

Review: Headscarves 
and Hymens 

Headscarves and Hymens: Why the Middle East 
Needs a Sexual Revolution, by Mona Eltahawy (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 2015). 

Mona Eltahawy, 
an award-winning 
journalist and speaker, 
grew up in the Middle 
East and the West and 
travels between the 
two. She participated 
in the Arab Spring 
demonstrations and 
convinced CNN to 
change their tag line from “Chaos in the Middle East” 
to “Revolution in the Middle East.” She became a femi- 
nist as a teen when exposed to patriarchal men’s horrif- 
ic treatment of women in the Middle East and women’s 
complicity in it. 

Eltahawy demolishes both Middle Eastern and 
Western excuses for not recognizing these atrocities to- 
wards women as oppression. Indeed, violations of wom- 
en’s human rights must be fought in order to establish 
a just society. While Western liberals often turn to cul- 
tural relativism to ignore the violations of the human 
rights of women (and only women) in other countries, 
Eltahawy shows how women in the West have fought 
and continue to fight similar oppressions. 

FEMINISM INDIGENOUS TO THE MIDDLE EAST 

She says that while religion should never be used 
as an excuse for sexism, these same religions, includ- 
ing Islam, have been interpreted in feminist ways. 
While misogynists in the Middle East claim that femi- 
nism and sexual liberation are Western imports, she 
describes how Arab women have been fighting sexism 
and writing erotic poetry for centuries. 

As a teen, Eltahawy wore the hijab, or headscarf, 
but later rejected it along with the notion that her agen- 
cy in choosing something she saw as reactionary could 
be a feminist choice. Her agency in expressing Muslim 
pride was invisible to sexists who approved condescend- 
ingly because it made her “chaste” and “marriageable.” 

Women everywhere are told it is our respon- 
sibility to “cover up” to control men’s sexual de- 
sires. However, Eltahawy found that even being 
completely covered never protected any woman 
from the vicious sexual harassment and violence 
on the street. That these behaviors are not caused 
by patriarchal men’s sexual desires but by their 
desire to completely control women became obvi- 
ous. A man even groped Eltahawy when she was 
covered up in a segregated female group wor- 
shipping at Mecca and observed by a policeman. 

In order to keep women from participating in public 
life, patriarchy requires harassment along with infan- 
tilizing laws like those mandating women to be accom- 
panied by a male relative, segregated, and restricted 
from driving. Propaganda claims that women are most 
suited to the “feminine” private life of the home which 
they supposedly “rule.” The reality that women are not 
even safe at home is shown by the prevalence of domes- 
tic violence, marital rape, child marriage, and “honor” 
killings of women who have sex or are raped outside 
of marriage. Private violence is as rarely punished as 
public violence. 

WOMEN ‘WILL FREE OUR COUNTRIES’ 

Eltahawy explains how the constant quest for 
safety can lead women to oppress their own daughters, 
even going so far as female genital mutilation (FGM), 
which causes severe pain and health issues. FGM and 
the insistence on virginity, symbolized by the presence 
of a hymen, are supposed to make a woman marriage- 
able but lead to sexual frustration and relationship 
problems. Eltahawy reclaims the rights to sexual plea- 
sure and to make one’s own sexual decisions as a vital 
part of being human. 

To Eltahawy, consciousness-raising through shar- 
ing of personal stories is important to helping women 
understand oppression. She describes telling a class in 
the U.S. about her stress caused by the obsession with 
virginity in the Middle East and hearing students make 
the connection with their experiences with Christian 
fundamentalist purity culture. She started conscious- 
ness-raising groups in the Middle East and urges the 
importance of letting the survivors of violence, includ- 
ing FGM, not feel like victims. She states, “women — our 
rage, our tenacity, our daring, and our audacity — will 
free our countries.” 

In order to succeed, a revolution needs to be a radi- 
cal one of self-determination for all in both public and 
private relationships. — Adele 
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Workers rejected 

Detroit — The recent Big Three contracts with the 
United Auto Workers (UAW) illustrated the huge differ- 
ence between rank-and-file workers and the bureaucra- 
cy. Workers at Fiat-Chrysler rejected the contract the 
UAW recommended. That rejection resulted in an in- 
crease in benefits and other financial rewards over the 
provisions in the first contract, with the adjustments 
the bureaucracy and company were forced to make. 

The workers approved the revised contract, 
which became the template for the contracts pro- 
posed to the Ford and GM workers. While Ford 
and GM workers approved the upgraded con- 
tract, the margins of approval were very slight. 
The UAW and auto corporations all held their 
breath waiting for the results to come in from the 
voting by GM and Ford workers. While the work- 
ers did approve the contract, the slim margins re- 
flected how much difference there was between 
rank-and-file workers and the UAW bureaucracy. 

Topping the concerns of the rank and file were the 
differences in pay in the two-tier wage system negoti- 
ated in the 2007 contract, which paid starting work- 
ers $10 less than veteran workers. From the opening 
of contract negotiations during the leadership confer- 
ence held ten months ago, the demands of rank-and-file 
workers were to bridge that wage gap. 

Workers demanded increased bonuses and other 
financial provisions and more information on health- 
care benefits. The Big Three met all these demands. 
The rank and file correctly interpreted its power going 
into negotiations. 

Following contracts with the Big Three, the UAW 
negotiated with Nexteer Automotive, which had been 
a part of GM and incorporated in the previous Delphi 
Corporation before it was transferred several years ago. 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


continued from p. 1 

care, by means of big data, to maintain the bottom line. 

In the first chapter of Capital, Marx described cap- 
ital as a phenomenon with appearance vs. essence, by 
beginning with the commodity form. This has meaning 
for me as a worker, because our daily experience on the 
shop floor is full of this contradiction between the pro- 
fessed goal of quality vs. the real game of measuring its 
quantity, especially labor time. 

That is essentially the conflict exemplified recently 
by a brave nurse in Oregon. Linda Boly was fired after 
she complained to management that cost-cutting mea- 
sures were jeopardizing patient care. Hospital manage- 
ment accused this conscientious nurse, a 30-year vet- 
eran, of violating work rules by working off the clock, 
not meeting her daily quota of patients and not being 
able to care for several patients at the same time while 
feeding the computer. 

COURT VICTORY FOR ONE WORKER 

The whole controversy revolves around how much 
time a nurse like Boly is spending on each patient. Boly 
was written up three times for failing to meet produc- 
tivity quotas and for working off the clock to complete 
chart work at the end of the day. During a disciplin- 
ary hearing Boly had been told, “We all slow down as 
we age,” as though her spending “too much time with 
patients” were her issue and not the hospital’s design. 

Boly testified before the Oregon Legislature twice 
— using real-life examples from her job to speak the 
truth publicly about how Legacy Good Samaritan Med- 
ical Center endangered patients by rushing nurses — 
and that riled management. Boly fought for passage of 
Oregon’s Nurse Staffing Law, which would give nurses 
more power to actually provide patient care. 

Veteran nurses will tell you the subtext of not meet- 
ing quotas is, “You’re spending too much time with each 
patient and we want to replace you with a new crop of 
workers.” We workers know that management design of 
the work flow sets us up for failure. When something 
goes wrong, they scapegoat the worker. 

WORKING AGAINST RULES 

A lot of dedicated providers continue caring and/or 
charting after they’ve already clocked out. This is com- 
mon practice for all care providers pressed for time. But 
we have seen even doctors at Kaiser suspended for hav- 
ing a backlog of “incomplete charts.” 

Administrators can, if they don’t like you, do a “got- 
cha” and exclaim, “You’ve violated state labor laws.” 
It’s an offense to work off the clock. You take the blame, 
even though they set up the game. 

The jury saw through the transparent hypocrisy 
of management at Legacy Medical Center, and Nurse 
Boly won her case with back pay. But it’s not about win- 
ning in court. The battle over labor time is not just an 
individual battle. The labor laws which were put on the 
books by the collective effort of workers were not vio- 
lated by workers but by management. 

Only by acting as a collectivity can we workers 
overcome this separation between appearance and es- 
sence under capitalism, where there is a contradiction 
between quality vs. quantity of life and health. 


Nexteer-UAW deal 

The contract with Nexteer that the UAW brought 
to its members was rejected by 97% of the workers. No 
one was more surprised than UAW President Dennis 
Williams. This forced the bureaucracy to go back and 
renegotiate a contract that narrowed the gap between 
new hires and veteran workers and improved health- 
care benefits, among other demands. While Nexteer 
workers approved the revised contract, they again dis- 
played the huge difference between the rank and file 
and the bureaucracy. 

Unfortunately, there is little hope among workers 
for any change in the UAW bureaucracy given its con- 
tempt for the rank and file. If anything, the determina- 
tion of the bureaucracy to force agreements after rejec- 
tion by the rank and file indicates that the bureaucracy 
will harden its attitude toward workers. — Andy Phillips 

Remembering Olga Domanski 



We remember Olga Domanski (left), pictured with Genora Johnson, who 
led the Women’s Emergency Brigade, a historic part of the victorious 
1936-37 Flint Sitdown Strike, and later Olga’s roommate when both 
worked at the GM plant in Flint, Mich. 

Stop anti-union Brod 

New York — Bakery workers established the Hot and 
Crusty Workers Association a little over three years 
ago in their historic struggle for the rights of work- 
ers and immigrants. But in January, after the union 
contract with Brod expired, management launched an 
all-out campaign to destroy the rights the workers had 
won with so much sacrifice. Bakery owner Hugo Uys 
threatened to close the unionized store on 63rd Street, 
claiming financial motives. Yet Brod recently opened a 
non-union store on West 4th Street, and plans another 
non-union outlet in Hoboken, N.J. 

On Jan. 28, 200 members of more than 15 New 
York City unions, immigrant and community 
groups, and students from New York University 
and City University of New York rallied on West 
4th chanting, “Brod workers, we are with you!” 
The Central Labor Council backed the protest. 

The company put up huge posters signed by the 
restaurant manager openly displaying its hatred for 
labor, denouncing the union and calling for people to 
cross the picket line. The next day, Uys fired union 
president Mahoma Lopez and union member Marcelino 
Cano. When unionists continued leafleting in defense 
of the workers, Brod fired another union activist, Leyla 
Mejia, an Afro-Latina mother of four. 

Brod management has now moved to decertify the 
union. But the union and its supporters are not taking 
this lying down. On Feb. 19, they held another rally at 
the bakery on West 4th near NYU. As a consequence, 
Brod management has now announced plans to shut 
down both bakeries in Manhattan, rather than dealing 
with a union driven by the rank and file. The workers 
have vowed to continue the struggle. 

— Worker and union supporter 

Fighting Uber pay cuts 

New York — Uber, the rideshare company, promised 
drivers the sky when the company first hit New York: 
thousands of dollars a month while being your own boss 
and setting your own schedules. But drivers are learn- 
ing that behind those promises there is yet another 
ruthless capitalist enterprise out to gouge them out of 
every penny it can. Now workers are fighting back, na- 
tionwide and in New York. 

Over 100 drivers went on strike and rallied at Uber 
headquarters in Long Island City on Feb. 1, demand- 
ing the company cancel new lower pay standards. While 
Uber is lowering its rates for customers, it is demand- 
ing an increase in the commission that drivers pay to 
the company. There is less money in the pockets of the 
drivers both because fares are lower and because they 
have to turn over more to the company. 

Uber helps drivers purchase their cars, but with a 
high interest rate. Drivers are responsible for gas and 
insurance. Consequently, as one driver put it, they have 
to work extra hours just to support their families. Three 
quarters of Uber drivers drive full time, so they have no 
other income. Some are talking about joining a union. 
Others, embittered by past experiences with top-down 
business unionism, are talking about organizing their 
own union. As one driver put it, “We need our rights, we 
need equality, we’re not being treated fairly.” 

— Natalia Spiegel 


Letter from Mexico 

Meaning of Mexican 
workers’ struggles 

by J.G.F. Hector 

A revolt of agricultural workers in San Quintin, 
Baja California, burst out into the open in March 2015. 
Workers demanded a 200 peso ($16) daily salary, im- 
proved working conditions, and the right to create their 
own independent union. They were conscious of their 
own exploitation: “I know strawberries and blueberries 
are the most expensive fruits... A box was sold for 350 
pesos while we were paid 14 pesos.” 

They took their protest to Mexico City several 
times this past year, speaking about the universal char- 
acter of their struggle: “I believe that this movement of 
jornaleros (day laborers) is a movement of all workers, 
both national and international.” 

In the 1990s they fought for a place to live 
that was not attached to the working area, as 
well as for schools for their children. Their his- 
tory of struggle is rich, and in it the women — as 
mothers, wives and workers — have played a key 
revolutionary role. 

In December 2015, workers’ protests exploded 
simultaneously in four multinational companies in 
Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. After being unfairly fired, 
the workers, a majority of them women, demanded 
their jobs back and the overtime, vacation and social 
security payments the companies owed them. 
PARTICIPATION OF WOMEN 

They organized themselves to maintain a planton 
(occupation) outside the factories, asking for support. 
They also traveled to Mexico City, addressing other 
workers: “I believe that Ciudad Juarez is the worst-paid 
place in Mexico. It’s not fair. We work for the Ameri- 
cans, where they pay in dollars. Besides, we don’t have 
a union to defend ourselves... Why does the government 
allow this if it is us, the workers, who make Ciudad 
Juarez develop with our labor?” As in San Quintin, the 
participation of women proved crucial. 

To these two struggles we should add the 
almost 30-year struggle of teachers from the 
National Coordination of Educational Workers 
(CNTE). Since its separation from the official 
union in 1989, the CNTE has been trying to con- 
struct a democratic organization, eliciting the 
thoughts and ideas from rank-and-file teachers. 

In 2013, the state began pushing a so-called “edu- 
cational reform.” CNTE has been speaking and strug- 
gling against it, since that “reform” is really a labor or 
worker discipline that seeks to ignore teachers’ rights 
and turn them into a cheaper, easier to displace labor 
force. The resistance of the CNTE is the struggle of all 
workers against “modern” labor laws. It is no surprise 
that the government has responded with extreme re- 
pression and imprisonments. 

There are many resistance movements taking 
place, especially in the central region of the country. 
Workers are demonstrating after being unfairly fired, 
either by private or state companies, and struggle to 
be paid or to get their jobs back. As well, there are 
groups of informal workers or unemployed fighting for 
the right to work without being harassed by the police. 
Most of these movements are majority women. 

All these struggles are a clear indication of work- 
ers’ resistance against the attack of capital and its 
state, which want to make labor cheaper and cheaper in 
the search for more and more profits. The workers’ ac- 
tions — demonstrations, strikes, plantones, etc. — trying 
to put a limit on the greed of capital, are the sharpest 
practical/theoretical critique of this system. 

‘FIRST NECESSITY OF LIFE’ 

At the same time, they pose implicitly the urge for 
a new kind of work, one in which the worker is not a 
mere means to produce gains for capital. Rather, work- 
ers are demanding that work become “the first neces- 
sity of life,” “a free self-activity.” In that sense, their 
struggles are not just a negation of capital, but the first 
step in overcoming its very being. 

In other words, there is a positive arising 
from the workers’ resistance. In its fullest expres- 
sion, this positive is the idea and the actions to- 
ward the construction of a new society, based on 
truly human foundations. 

How can we concretize the positive — this authen- 
tic philosophy of human liberation, already implicit in 
workers’ thoughts and actions — to its fullest? What is 
our responsibility as collectives and organizations of 
activist-thinkers in the face of all these social move- 
ments taking place from below? 
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Racism, workers and freedom ideas 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: At a time when Donald Trump’s 
appeal to racism and reaction, echoed by other promi- 
nent candidates and demagogues in the U.S. and 
Europe, has won support from a part of the working 
class, we print the June 11, 1968, letter by Raya Du- 
nayevskaya. She was responding to the Scottish revo- 
lutionary Harry McShane’s newsletter, The Marxist- 
Humanist, which took up the Tory politician Enoch 
Powell’s racist speeches and their impact on the work- 
ing class. The original letter is held in The Harry 
McShane Collection, National Museum of Labour 
History, Manchester, England. It was printed in the 
July 1968 issue of The Marxist-Humanist, which is 
included in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
#4000, and in a bulletin of letters by Dunayevskaya 
from May- June 1968, #4092. All footnotes were added 
by the editors. 


Dear Harry, 

The June issue of The Marxist-Humanist just ar- 
rived and, if I may, I would like to explain why I consid- 
er the article on Powellism quite inadequate. Natural- 
ly, Marxist-Humanists “must spread the revolutionary 
message” and thereby win over the workers, including 
those who showed their own racist prejudices by com- 
ing out in support of the Tory Enoch Powell. But that 
hardly packs the concrete punch that Marx taught us 
to deliver when trade unionists take a reactionary posi- 
tion as they took in his day both on the Irish question 
and on the Paris Commune. Every British trade union- 
ist who left the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion because of its enthusiastic support of the Paris 
Commune, Marx excoriated and, in their place, put the 
name of a Communard. As far as the “Irish Question” 
is concerned — and this, as I shall show later, is not as 
far removed from the race question today as might ap- 
pear on the surface — here is what Marx wrote: 

“The English 
working class- 
can never do any- 
thing decisive 
here in England 
until...it not only 
makes common 
cause with the 
Irish but actually 
takes the initia- 
tive in dissolv- 
ing the Union 
established in 
1801 and replac- 
ing it by a free 
federal relation- 
ship. And this 
must be done, 
not as a matter 
of sympathy with 
Ireland but as a 
demand made in 
the interests of 
the English proletariat. If not, the English people 
will remain tied to the leading-strings of the rul- 
ing classes.” 1 

I should like to approach the question of race at 
the present moment by (1) showing the historic back- 
ground of the National Question in general and the 
Negro Question in particular during World War I, and 
during the Russian Revolution; (2) by comparing Win- 
ston Churchill’s and Labor’s stand during World War 
II; and (3) by raising the question of the African Revo- 
lutions as the only challenge to the decrepit “West” of 
the Suez War and the totalitarian Communism of the 
“East,” which bloodily put down the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters. It is time we faced the question that we 
are all products of the historic period in which we live, 
and that includes holding on to some of the ideas of the 
ruling class even when we fight exploitation. 

NATIONAL QUESTION -WORDS VS. DEEDS 

You are well acquainted, I am sure, with the Marx- 
ist position on the National Question, that “in princi- 
ple” most stood for the right of self-determination of 
nations, and yet once the Russian Revolution succeed- 
ed, some Bolsheviks opposed it as “a step backward.” 
Lenin, on the other hand, even before the Russian Rev- 
olution, insisted that “the dialectic of history and the 
dialectic of revolution” was such that the Easter Rebel- 
lion of the Irish played the vanguard role of bringing 
the proletarian revolution to the front of the historic 
stage. That is when Lenin was out of power, of course. 
He did not change when he was in power and Nikolai 
Bukharin then opposed giving some of the national mi- 
norities in Russia their freedom. On the contrary, he 
took issue with Bukharin both in content and even in 
the matter of language. Thus, when his co-leader dared 
bring in the question of the Hottentots [Khoikhoi], 
Lenin replied: 

1. Nov. 29, 1869, letter from Karl Marx to Ludwig Kugelmann. 


“When Comrade Bukharin said, ‘We can rec- 
ognize this right in some cases,’ I even wrote 
down that he had included in the list the Hotten- 
tots, the Bushmen and the Indians. Hearing this 
enumeration, I thought, how is it that Comrade 
Bukharin has forgotten a small trifle, the Bash- 
kirs? There are no Bushmen in Russia, nor have 
I heard that the Hottentots have laid claim to an 
autonomous republic, but we have Bashkirs, Kir- 
ghiz and a number of other peoples, and to these 
we cannot deny recognition. We cannot deny it 
to a single one of the peoples living within the 
boundaries of the former Russian Empire.... 

“Scratch some Communists and you will find 
Great-Russian chauvinists.... 

“The Bashkirs distrust the Great-Russians 
because the Great-Russians are more cultured 
and have utilized their culture to rob the Bash- 
kirs. That is why the term Great-Russian is syn- 
onymous with the terms ‘oppressor,’ ‘rogue’ to 
Bashkirs in those remote places.... 

“The past keeps fast hold of us, grasps us 
with a thousand tentacles, and does not allow us 
to take a single forward step, or compels us to 
take these steps badly in the way we are taking 
them.” 2 

Now, in contrast to Churchill, who had answered 
India’s demand for independence by the arrogant “I 
didn’t become the King’s Prime Minister to preside over 
the dismemberment of the Empire,” British labor cor- 
rectly branded him for the imperialist and their own 
oppressor that he was. India gained its independence, 
as did the African colonies, during Labor’s reign. What 
has happened since then? 

LABOR PARTY MESS FUELED RACISM 

You, of course, know the answer better than I do: 
the Labor Government has made such a mess of the 
situation since their return to power — the unemploy- 
ment, the wage freeze, the traveling in company with 
U.S. imperialism on the barbarous Vietnam War. All 

this, and more, has 
brought out the very 
worst features of rac- 
ism, not only in the 
ruling class, but also 
in parts of the work- 
ing class — as if the 
West Indian immi- 
grant, the British cit- 
izen of Indian or Pak- 
istani descent, or the 
African student had 
brought these misfor- 
tunes on the British 
working class. 

It goes without 
saying that the ex- 
ploitative classes 
love it when the 
working people 
of the world fight 
among themselves 
and so make the 
rule of their tormenters easier. My point, how- 
ever, is that it is not enough to show that the 
capitalists have always lived by the principle “di- 
vide and rule.” We must tell the proletariat of the 
technologically developed world that they lived 
largely on the crumbs from the imperialist table, 
which was so well set because imperialism lived 
off the fat of the land from the technologically 
underdeveloped countries. 

Marx showed the relationship between labor’s 
struggle for freedom and the fact that slavery was still 
in existence in Africa, in Asia, and the oppressed mi- 
norities within the developed country. This is why 
Marx hailed the British proletariat when they said 
that they would rather starve than perpetuate slavery 
on the other side of the Atlantic, i.e., in South USA. 3 
And this is why he called them a “bourgeoisified pro- 
letariat” when they moved away from that principle 
when it came to the establishment of a totally new form 
of society: the Paris Commune. He then moved away 
from the skilled workers to the unskilled, from the in- 
stitutionalized workers to the unorganized, from what 
Lenin called the “aristocracy of labor” to what Marx 
called “deeper and lower into the masses,” to find the 
true revolutionary core who would stand, not just for 
reforms, but for revolution. 

What has happened since the end of the 1950s 
when Great Britain embarked on its imperialist ad- 
venture in Suez, and Russia (with the help of China) 
on its destruction of the Hungarian Revolution, is the 

2. V.I. Lenin, Speeches to the Eighth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, March 19, 1919. 

3. British workers, though suffering economic hardship from 
the North’s blockade of exports from the South in the U.S. 
Civil War, demonstrated to keep their government from 
breaking the blockade and siding with the South. Dunayevs- 
kaya took this up in her American Civilization on Trial and 
Marxism and Freedom. 


defeatism that always follows lost revolutions. Instead 
of looking down upon the “immigrants,” the British, 
the American and the East European ought to hail 
the birth of the new Third World, especially the Afri- 
can Revolutions. We should hail them for once again 
showing us the power of the ideas of freedom, and that 
the will to freedom, even when unarmed and facing the 
mightiest empires, can win. 

The struggle for the minds of men is still the might- 
iest weapon of all. And now that the French proletariat 
and the French students have shown that these forces 
of freedom have not been destroyed in technologically 
advanced lands, 4 it is all the more quintessential that 
the British proletariat rise up to its full height and, as 
their ancestors showed the way to the first Working 
Men’s International, 5 so they should now pave a new 
road of world solidarity between themselves and all the 
“immigrants” of the world. The first step in that direc- 
tion is the recognition of the fact that many of them 
have been repeating the reactionary ideas of their own 

ex P loiters Comradely yours, 

Raya 

4. This refers to the massive May 1968 student and worker 
revolt in France. See Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revo- 
lution. 

5. The British workers’ support of the North in the U.S. Civil 
War was a crucial step toward the formation of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, or First International. 

Black youth and 
labor come together 

Chicago — One of the most exciting developments 
here is the potential coming together of the struggle of 
labor against government cutbacks and austerity, and 
the Black Lives Matter network’s powerful critique of 
racist inhumanity. These movements have been coming 
together in the streets to oppose Mayor Rahm Emanu- 
el’s and Governor Bruce Rauner’s attacks. 

The Chicago Teachers Union (CTU) is threatened 
with further salary cuts and may have to strike. By 
closing schools and shuttering mental health clinics, 
Mayor Rahm Emanuel’s administration adds to the 
risks faced especially by Black and Latino youth. The 
notorious school-to-prison pipeline is one result of cut- 
ting human services to poor communities. The police 
murders of Laquan McDonald, Quintonio LeGrier and 
activist Bettie Jones, among many others, demonstrate 
the inhumanity that colonizes the community. Black 
Lives Matter activists have illuminated these brutal 
social relations for all the world to see. 

VOICES COME TOGETHER 

The Chicago Teachers Solidarity Campaign and 
Jobs With Justice have put together a forum to be held 
in March, which will bring the voices of labor — includ- 
ing CTU President Karen Lewis, along with speakers 
from the Amalgamated Transit Union and AFSCME — 
together with Black youth activists from Chicago State 
University and Black Youth Project 100 (BYP 100). 

Chicago State University (CSU) is a perfect 
example of the racist austerity practiced by 
Illinois Governor Bruce Rauner. It serves over 
4,800 mainly Black working-class students; it has 
hosted important Black cultural events. Massive 
budget cuts threaten its closure. It would be a 
huge loss to the community, and if it loses its ac- 
creditation, students won’t even be able to trans- 
fer their credits to other schools. 

The Black Lives Matter network, including BYP 
100, has opened a new level of discussion, showing that 
this kind of insult isn’t seen as “only” a budget decision. 
It is a continuation of the same U.S. history of slavery, 
Jim Crow, and the criminal injustice system. 

TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE 

The forum will also feature a speaker from ADAPT, 
the militant disability rights organization. People with 
disabilities, people with AIDS, and others of the most 
vulnerable (especially if they are also working-class 
and of color) have been fighting the effects of drastic 
cuts in spending for a long time. 

The agencies that serve these communities are of- 
ten vulnerable to pressure and hesitant to complain. 
Lutheran Social Services, the State’s largest provider 
of services, recently announced a $6 million funding 
shortfall and laid off 40% of its workforce. AIDS service 
agencies have also been driven to the brink. 

Social services clients need a vocal move- 
ment as the kind of tribune of the people that will 
make these social relations transparent, as Black 
Lives Matter has done for so many issues, and as 
ADAPT has fought to do for the disabled. 

It is a question of dignity and self-determination. 
This coming together of labor, Black youth, and all who 
are affected by cutbacks and austerity, should be a po- 
tent new beginning of the needed fightback. The focus 
on “financial” issues as being human relationships 
opens up new areas to both practical and theoretical 
development. 

— Marxist-Humanist Activist 


Photo by sarah-ji, flickr.com/photos/sierraromeo/24918727256/ 



Feb. 4 Chicago Teachers Union rally for a fair contract. 
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ESSAY 


Revolutionary feminism & Hegel’s notion of Life 


Editor’s note: For International Women’s Day, we 
honor the important work of Olga Domanski (1923- 
2015) by presenting her essay “Revolutionary Femi- 
nism, ‘Private Enclaves,’ and Hegel’s Notion of Life,” 
originally printed in the March 1995 N&L and in- 
cluded in Explorations in Dialectical and Criti- 
cal Theory. 

by Olga Domanski 

The concept of International Women’s Day was 
rooted in struggle, from its birth in 1911 as an act of 
solidarity with the organizing struggles of U.S. gar- 
ment workers, through its convergence with an actual 
revolutionary moment as in Russia in 1917, to its redis- 
covery at the end of the 1960s by a totally new Women’s 
Liberation Movement (WLM) which forced the Left to 
confront the fact that the “new society” it was fighting 
for had to mean totally new human relations and that 
means and ends could not be separated. 

What makes the struggle so difficult today is that 
two kinds of battles must be waged at one and the same 
time. One is the strongest action possible against the 
vicious demonization of welfare mothers, the lethal at- 
tacks on abortion rights, and the alarming increase in 
rapes, battering, poverty and unemployment. The oth- 
er is the struggle against the retrogression in thought 
within the WLM that is manifested in the ever- widening 
gap between feminist theory, inside the academy and 
out, and the lives of Black and working women. The 
crisis has become so deep, with seemingly endless roll- 
backs on all fronts, that everything has to be rethought 
anew to find a pathway forward again. 

It is significant that when the retrogres- 
sive “changed world,” which has reached such 
an alarming point today, first appeared in the 
mid-1980s, Raya Dunayevskaya was impelled to 
call attention, in her Introduction/Overview to 
Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future, to the “practicality 
of philosophy” when objective crises are so deep 
that you are facing an historic point. The specific 
philosophic point she was asking the WLM to in- 
vestigate was Hegel’s concept of “Life” in his Sci- 
ence of Logic. 

It isn’t that other feminist theorists have not seen 
the importance of studying Hegel to confront the chal- 
lenges facing the WLM. Yet it is almost always the rel- 
evance of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind they have de- 
bated (in particular the section on “Master and Slave,” 
as seen most notably in Simone de Beauvoir’s The Sec- 
ond Sex ) while the Science of Logic has had very little 
discussion. It may be because Hegel’s presentation of 
the dialectic he discovered in 2,500 
years of humanity’s struggle to be 
free is made in far more concrete 
categories in the Phenomenology 
than in his Logic. It has, in fact, 
been a matter of astonishment to 
many to find such a title as “Life” 
in so abstract a work. 

Whether or not the very ab- 
stractness may help us to follow 
the dialectic more clearly, the sec- 
tion on “Life” Dunayevskaya was 
pointing to has enormous ramifi- 
cations for what is facing us today. 

In Hegel, “Life” is key because it 
becomes the path to the Absolute 
Idea — the point he called “an ab- 
solute liberation” when he got to 
the final paragraph of his Science of Logic. 1 The journey 
to get there is so full of the contradictions from within 
that have to be overcome — indeed, that transcendence 
is the only thing that moves you forward — that, while 
it is important not to map Hegel to history too literally, 
a look into the chapter on “Life” seems to offer special 
insights for the WLM at this moment. 

A LOOK INTO THE HEGELIAN IDEA OF LIFE 

The chapter on “Life” appears, significantly, in the 
Doctrine of the Notion — which Hegel called “the realm 
of Subjectivity or Freedom” (p. 205). We have already 
been taken from the Doctrine of Being, through the 
Doctrine of Essence, to reach this final Doctrine, where 
Hegel develops the categories that will finally overcome 
the division between objectivity and subjectivity and 
reach “absolute liberation” in the Absolute Idea. 

In the very last section of this Doctrine, “Life” is one 
of three chapters that comprise what Hegel calls “The 
Idea.” That category does not mean, Hegel stresses, 
what is commonly thought of as “only an idea,” which 
implies that it is merely an abstraction. Rather, Hegel’s 
Idea is the unity of Notion and reality, for “whatever is 
actual is only insofar as it contains and expresses the 
Idea.” Hegel tells any who think it strange to take up 
Life in so abstract a work, that it is only because they 
think of Logic as “empty and dead thought forms.” In 

1. G.W.F. Hegel, Science of Logic, Vol. II, trans. Johnston and 
Struthers (New York: Macmillan, 1929), p. 485. All quota- 
tions are from this edition, and hereafter page references 
will be cited in the text. 


his Logic, Life is a form of the Idea. 

Most important of all, Hegel’s Idea is a “ pro- 
cess .” In his Phenomenology, which Hegel had 
written as an “Introduction” to his Logic, he de- 
scribed the process he would be tracing almost 
poetically: “Life is the universal fluid medium, 
quietly, silently shaping and molding and dis- 
tributing the forms in all their manifold detail, 
becomes by that very activity the movement of 
those forms, or passes into life qua Process.” 2 In 
the more rarified air of the Logic, he simply an- 
nounces that the Idea as process has three stages: 
the Idea of Life, the Idea 
of Cognition, and the 
Absolute Idea — which 
turn out to be the titles 
of the three chapters of 
this final section. The 
first, on “Life,” is the 
one we want to investi- 
gate here to see what il- 
lumination it might give 
us as Women’s Libera- 
tionists. 

Following his usual 
triadic structure, this 
chapter also has three sec- 
tions: “The Living Individ- 
ual,” “The Life-Process,” 
and “The Kind.” We soon 
find that what permeates 
each of them is the move- 
ment from the Universal, 
through the Particular, to the Individual, as well as the 
reverse. These are not only the central categories of the 
Notion, but illuminate Hegel’s whole “system.” 
INDIVIDUALIZED THROUGH HISTORY 

What is key to this concept is that, either way — 
whether the movement is from Universal through 
Particular to Individual or Individual-Particular- 
Universal — the movement from abstract to concrete 
through particularization necessitates a first and a 
second negation. Far from the common misinterpreta- 
tion that Hegel considers only the “Universal” as de- 
terminate, in his philosophy the “Particular” is the 
mediation. The urgent question becomes when does the 
abstract Universal particularize itself, in order for the 
Individual to become the concrete Universal? 

Thus, in the first section on the “Living Individual,” 
Hegel follows how the Individual finds the sensibility of 
“self-feeling,” which turns to the “power of resistance,” 
as the impulse to move outward and thereby discover 
one’s “actual Individuality.” We 
might say it is the kind of person- 
hood we have all experienced as 
we have moved into the world. (It 
is surely what women experienced 
when they were drawn into the fac- 
tories “to support the war effort” 
during World War II and then re- 
fused to be pushed back out again 
when it was over. It was the very 
threshold of the new WLM.) Yet, 
as soon as the Individual comes up 
against the objective world, a great 
“tension” arises. This is what Hegel 
discusses in the second section on 
the “Life-Process.” 

The tension results from the 
Individual relating to “an indiffer- 
ent objectivity which is Other to it,” and wanting to 
not lose itself but preserve itself within that relation. 
Hegel calls this tension between the individual and the 
external world an “absolute contradiction,” identify- 
ing “pain” as the existence of this contradiction in life. 
But he considers this pain “the privilege of living na- 
tures” — because from the pain you gain the impulse 
to move forward by transcending the contradiction. 
And here is how Hegel describes that transcendence: 
“In the coincidence of the Individual with its objectiv- 
ity... it transcends its particularity and raises itself into 
universality” (pp. 412-413). The movement here from 
Individual through the mediation of the Particular to 
the Universal describes, in my view, the point at which 
Women’s Liberation moved from an Idea whose time 
had come to a Movement. 

It was the point at which women refused to 
any longer consider the contradictions of life in 
a male-dominated society as only a private mat- 
ter. The personal was political. We were making 
history and, far from any woman feeling lost in a 
collectivity, each “preserved herself within that 
relation,” to use Hegel’s terms, or felt “individu- 
alized through the historic process,” as Marx put 
it. Most important of all, in moving from an Idea 
to a Movement, where every woman felt part of 
the whole, a totally new subjectivity was released 
for our age. In reaching this great new stage, I 

2. G.W.F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind, trans. J.B. Bail- 
lie (London: Macmillan, 1931), p. 223. 


see the WLM reaching a stage that corresponds, 
philosophically, to the section of “Life” that Hegel 
calls “K i nd.” 

WHAT KIND OF NEW RELATIONS? 

Although none can deny the power of tens of thou- 
sands of women marching down Fifth Avenue in New 
York in 1970 to announce the birth of a new Women’s 
Liberation Movement for our age, “Kind” is not merely 
a question of numbers but the way the word is used 
in asking: What kind of freedom are we fighting for? 
What kind of organization can help us get there? It 

may or may not help to 
understand what Hegel 
means by this category to 
see that what Johnston 
and Struthers translate 
as “Kind” is translated by 
A.V. Miller as “Genus.” 3 
Whatever the translation, 
what makes it clear that 
Hegel is not talking about 
either a “biological” or a 
quantitative question is 
his brief section on “Kind” 
in the Encyclopedia Logic, 
where he stresses that: “for 
the animal the process of 
Kind is the highest point 
of its vitality. But the ani- 
mal never gets so far in its 
Kind as to have a being of 
its own; it succumbs to the 
power of Kind.” 4 

It appears to me that Hegel wants to again show 
us the “privilege” of our humanity, as we are faced 
with how to overcome the contradictions we face even 
at this high stage. The contradiction is, he continues, 
that “In the process of Kind the immediate living being 
mediates itself with itself, and thus rises above its im- 
mediacy, only however to sink back into it again. Life 
thus runs away, in the first instance, only into the false 
infinity of the progress ad infinitum.” To get out of this 
trap, we have to move from being only “Kind in itself’ 
(i.e., implicitly) to become “Kind for itself.” 
BREAKING DOWN ‘PRIVATE ENCLAVES’ 

This is the section we are most in need of working 
out, because 25 years after reaching such a great stage 
we are facing deeper contradictions and tensions within 
the WLM than feminists have perhaps ever before con- 
fronted, a contradiction that is seen the most sharply in 
the persistent separation between “theory” and “prac- 
tice.” The ground-breaking questioning of the “kind” of 
society we are fighting for is still only “in itself — i.e., 
implicit. The task is hardly over just because of a “sen- 
sibility” to the need for totally new human relations. 
Without explicitly and concretely working out what “no 
separation of means and ends” entails, the movement 
runs the risk of “sinking back” into “immediacy” — or 
what Dunayevskaya called “private enclaves,” in the 
same Introduction/Overview in which she challenged 
the WLM to grasp the “practicality of philosophy” to 
confront the contradictions today. 

The expression “private enclaves” resonates with 
what Adrienne Rich critiqued as the “tendencies in 
feminism toward a kind of ‘inner emigration’” which 
she spelled out as including “not just lesbian separat- 
ism” but the kind of thinking where “women-only space, 
often a strategic necessity, becomes an end in itself.” It 
may also be what Patricia Altenbernd Johnson, in re- 
lating Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind to the problems of 
the WLM in the 1990s, called the point where “we are 
generating a world of our own creation, but do not yet 
have freedom from and in this world.” Gila Hayim, in an 
article on the Phenomenology that looked at what hap- 
pens after we have gained a “mind of our own” put the 
problem this way: “this self.. .can posit itself as some- 
thing beyond reach, enigmatic and unspeakable, or 
hide in a subjective land of its own making, detaching 
itself completely from the world, or emerge in the form 
of the preaching philosopher or cynical critic.” Each of 
us surely knows some theoretical or activist tendency 
that fits one or another of these descriptions. 5 

When Dunayevskaya looked at this section of 
Hegel’s Logic, she was not limiting the problem 
of “private enclaves” to the WLM alone. She was 
speaking to any attempt to escape from “Abso- 
lute Method,” whether on practical, theoretical 

continued on p. 8 


3. G.W.F. Hegel, Science of Logic, trans. A.V. Miller (Atlantic 
Highlands: Humanities, 1989), p. 772. 

4. G.W.F. Hegel, The Logic of Hegel, trans. William Wallace 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1931), para. 214. This is 
commonly referred to as either the Smaller Logic or the En- 
cyclopedia Logic. 

5. See “Living the Revolution,” by Adrienne Rich in The Wom- 
en’s Review of Books, September 1986; Patricia A. Johnson’s 
discussion of Dunayevskaya’s work on Hegel’s Absolutes in 
Quarterly Journal of Ideology, Vol. 13, Number 4, 1989; Gila 
Hayim’s “Hegel’s Critical Theory and Feminist Concerns,” 
Philosophy and Social Criticism, 16, 1 (1990). 
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ENVIRONMENT, LABOR, RACE AND PHILOSOPHY 


“Paris climate accord’s suicidal 
complacency spurs protests” (Jan. -Feb. 
N&L) shows us how profound our vision 
about climate change should be. Surely, 
the Paris Agreement is insufficient, 
since it is not legally binding and doesn’t 
do anything substantial to reduce car- 
bon dioxide emissions. However, it is not 
enough to pose ourselves against this 
limited Agreement, and look for “better” 
accords that could lead to a world with 
alternative energy sources. No, our vi- 
sion should go beyond the limits of capi- 
talist growth, in which all these accords 
are trapped. We need a humanist con- 
ception of social change. That is implicit 
in the demonstrations and protests seen 
both outside and inside the Paris Con- 
ference. But still that is not enough. We 
should, as the article poses, “make ex- 
plicit what is implicit in today’s strug- 
gles for an alternative path of develop- 
ment,” and go deeper, to the self-activity 
of workers, Indigenous communities, 
women, students, etc. fighting against 
this capitalist society, while building a 
new one: to the place where this practi- 
cal self-activity is, at the same time, the 
self-activity of the idea of truly human 
liberation. Activist 

Mexico 

Under the banner of “our work is 
not done yet,” a variety of groups at the 
Dr. King march in Los Angeles reiterat- 
ed the contribution of Dr. Martin Luther 
King to freedom struggles for Black civil 
rights. Among numerous banners, “We 
will not forget” was a pointed reminder 
of the senseless killing of Black youth by 
the police in our cities. The presence of 
many cops made some people feel not so 
secure after so much police brutality al- 
most every other day. On the other side 


were banners perverting Black Lives 
Matter: “Black money matters,” “Black 
business matters” — a reminder that 
capitalism even uses human tragedy to 
secure its well-being. Our work is truly 
not done until this system is uprooted 
and a new human society replaces it — a 
society that does not assassinate its he- 
roes. Teacher 

Los Angeles 

The tearing 
down of refugees’ 
tent housing at 
Calais, France, is 
awful. Nothing is 
spared, not even 
the churches and 
mosques Presi- 
dent Hollande had 
promised to keep safe. You want France, 
under the “Socialists,” to be better than 
this. But the French Left has long been 
complicit in anti-immigrant racism. In 
the 1970s, the Communist Party exclud- 
ed immigrants from municipal hous- 
ing projects. On Christmas Eve, 1980, 
a hostel for African immigrants was 
bulldozed by order of the CP mayor of 
Vitry, a working-class town near Paris. 
Far Right forces have taken over just 
enough populist rhetoric from that old, 
unprincipled Left to become a growing 
force throughout Europe. And a very vo- 
cal part of the Euro-Amerikan Left, fans 
of Milosevic and Putin, might be said to 
have been born on that Christmas Eve. 

Tim Finnigan 
Chicago 

Retired autoworkers remember that 
the Flint River has been polluted for de- 
cades by industry, notably General Mo- 
tors. At the same time as people focus 



OLGA DOMANSKI’S REVOLUTIONARY LIFE, 1923-2015 


Olga was/is a friend 
of mine as she was to so 
many others. Her transi- 
tion leaves a corporeal 
void, but Olga remains as 
a viable, irresistible, im- 
portant touchstone for all 
with whom she engaged, 
and beyond. 

Her philosophical and 
humanitarian visions, her 
diligence, integrity, cour- 
age and activism will be — 
can be, must be — carried 
on by all those with universal humani- 
tarian responsibilities. 

Professor Gloria I. Joseph 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 

I extend to all members and 
friends of News and Letters Commit- 
tees my deep condolences on the pass- 
ing of Olga Domanski. Olga was a very 
welcoming person. Towards myself, 
yes, and I witnessed it over and over 
towards so many, whether the people 
came regularly or occasionally to News 
and Letters Committees’ events. I also 
witnessed her deep knowledge of and 
commitment to Marxist-Humanism, 
a philosophy that can save humanity 
and, indeed, the world. Thank good- 
ness every day for Olga, who helped 
spread the life-saving philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism when she worked 
in the office, spoke at meetings and to 
people inside and outside the office! 

Elise 

Chicago 

The news of Olga’s death made me 
very sad. I met Olga on May 1, 1990, 
in a very symbolic site: in the cemetery 
where the martyrs of Chicago Haymar- 
ket are buried. I had the opportunity to 
talk with her and she always seemed to 
me a marvelous woman. 

May she rest in peace, and her 
liberatory thought, learned from Raya 
Dunayevskaya, continue in each one of 
the brothers, sisters and comrades who 
continue in News and Letters Commit- 
tees. Miguel Angel 

Mexico City 


What a lifetime as 
a revolutionary — from 

Philadelphia and Flint to 
West Virginia, Detroit and 
Chicago. Olga was central 
to developing Marxist-Hu- 
manism, and continuing 
it after Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s death. We have much 
to learn from her world- 
wide correspondence. 

Bob McGuire 
Chicago 

*** 

Condolences on the death of Olga. 
She will be missed as a dedicated so- 
cialist intellectual and a Jane Higgins 
in your movement. She was always 
open to suggestions in my phone con- 
versations. Her dedication to N&L and 
its important activities was obvious. 

Stanley Rosen 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

Olga’s memorial made me realize 
how she was the organizational person. 

Young Marxist-Humanist 
Mexico City 

After numerous years of the base- 
ball faction of N&L going to Wrig- 
ley Field and suffering through Cub 
games, we finally convinced Olga to 
join us. The stage was set for a Sat- 
urday afternoon July baseball game 
at the friendly confines. Early on, you 
could tell that Olga’s baseball acumen 
was lacking. Balls and strikes, “What’s 
that?” Stealing a base is allowed, 
“You’ve got to be kidding”; bunting, 
“Why would anybody do that?” Some- 
how we all lasted the nine innings 
with plenty of food and laughs. Olga’s 
knowledge of the game improved but 
when it came to the dialectic she was 
strictly a powerhouse home run hitter. 

Jerry K. 

Chicago 

Enclosed is $5 to renew my sub- 
scription plus $45 for subs to prison- 
ers, in honor of Olga. May she rest in 
power. In gratitude for your dedication. 

Bridgette 
Raleigh, N.C. 




on industrial pollution and the national 
decline of infrastructure, don’t let go of 
the preventable human tragedy in Flint. 
Many see the crisis as a way to clear out 
Flint for new capitalist development, 
just as in Detroit tax foreclosure and un- 
affordable water is designed to displace 
existing residents to pave the way for 
new development. 

Community activist 
Detroit 

Q: What do heroes look like? A: 
They can look like anyone. Some are sci- 
entists, like the ones who went to Flint 
from Virginia Tech to conduct an objec- 
tive study of the water contamination’s 
effects. Also the pediatrician Dr. Mona 
Hanna-Attisha of Flint, and LeeAnne 
Walters, the Flint resident who called in 
the Virginia Tech scientists in the first 
place, and the other Flint residents who 
organized for action on the poisoned wa- 
ter. Environmental justice activist 

Illinois 


QUEER LIBERATION 

Most reviews of my book (see “Re- 
view: Out In The Union: A Labor His- 
tory of Queer America,” Jan. -Feb. N&L) 
have neglected a topic that Adele high- 
lighted: the activity of Queer workers 
to build unions and establish collective 
bargaining at LGBT-owned businesses 
and service centers. Her dialectical view 
of labor/LGBT politics shows how coali- 
tions can make a dynamic difference in 
our communities. Miriam Frank 

New York 

*** 

Thank you for an accurate writing 
about David Bowie and fascism (“David 
Bowie’s legacy,” Jan. -Feb. N&L). Thank 
goodness for people in motion, those who 
helped him come back to being for liber- 
ation and for Bowie inspiring so many to 
be for liberation. Being liberated to live 
in one’s true sexual orientation is one of 
the issues still in this world. It’s reflect- 
ed in the current debate as to whether 
Bowie finally said he’s Bisexual, after 
saying early in his music career that he’s 
Bisexual, then in the 1980s saying he’s 
not. No matter whether he was Bisexual, 
writer Sally Kohn of refinery29.com, on 
Jan. 11, said: “We were never supposed 
to go anywhere but simply to find our- 
selves, guided by David Bowie singing 
for us all the infinite possibilities. Bowie 
was an artist in the truest, most original 
sense. With his music, with his personas 
and with his life, he painted a vision for 
a future we’re only just now starting to 
inhabit. And it’s amazing.” 

Mourning David Bowie 
Chicago 

I’m proud to say that my friend 
and Queer rights activist Darrell Gor- 
don was one of the people who received 
awards from Pathfinders Prevention 
Education Fund, a Chicago Westside 
community-based non-profit HIV/AIDS 
education and training organization. 
The awards were for dedication to equal 
access to healthcare for all and HIV/ 
AIDS prevention. Kaitlin 

Chicago 


BLACK LIVES MATTER 

Have you heard about the young 
man named Steven Kyle Askew killed by 
police while asleep in his car? This hap- 
pened in Memphis. He was murdered by 
two police officers on Jan. 17, 2013, at 
10 PM while he lay asleep waiting for 
a girlfriend to come home from work. 
These officers, Ned Aufdenkamp, who 
has a very checkered past, and Matthew 
Dyess are back on the force though the 
investigation has not been completed. 
The officers, who were at this apart- 


ment complex investigating loud music, 
claimed that they saw Steven asleep and 
knocked on the window and gave “verbal 
commands” and that Steven pointed a 
gun at them. The autopsy showed that 
he was shot from the rear of the vehicle 
and in the back multiple times. Steven 
had no criminal record and was not do- 
ing anything wrong. Let’s try to get jus- 
tice for Steven by signing this petition 
to the Federal Justice Department for 
an independent investigation: www.ipe- 
titions.com/petition/justice-for-steven- 
kyle-askew/. MarQuita 

Memphis 

Akiel Denkins, a young Black man, 
was shot and killed by a Raleigh cop on 
Feb. 29. This was followed by marches 
and vigils. According to articles, some 
people told 
Akiel’s mom 
that he was 
unarmed and 
shot in the 
back while 
fleeing. The 
police say 
a gun was 
found near 
the body. 

Even though the media will focus on 
Akiel’s arrest record, there is nothing 
more serious than law enforcement’s 
lethal force, nothing more serious than 
another dead young Black man. Black 
Lives Matter, no matter the details. 

White woman 
Raleigh, N.C. 


BOLIVIAN SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

A referendum which would have al- 
lowed Bolivian President Evo Morales to 
run for another presidential term was 
narrowly defeated, 52% to 48%. Morales, 
the first Indigenous president, battled 
against a neoliberal elite, significantly 
reducing poverty, creating a far more 
progressive Constitution and ending 
significant parts of Bolivia’s historical 
racist rule against its Indigenous major- 
ity. However, the social upheaval carried 
out by Bolivia’s impoverished masses in 
2000-2005 was demanding a far deeper 
social transformation than Morales and 
his party were prepared to undertake. 
Where 2000-2005 demonstrated a mas- 
sive social movement from below as the 
motor of social change, post-2005 rule 
focused more on state intervention in 
the economy. Thus, conflict between so- 
cial movements and the state, whether 
in the Indigenous city El Alto or in the 
fight for Indigenous rights in the TIP- 
NIS region, came to the fore. Did this 
not set the ground for the defeat of the 
electoral referendum? Can the social 
movements from below now regain their 
initiative? Eugene Walker 

Mexico City 


TRUMPERY’S FASCISM & RACISM 

For months it has looked like the 
Trump campaign was modeled on the 
George Wallace movement and Musso- 
lini’s rise to power, combined with Silvio 
Berlusconi’s control of the media. But as 
Trump keeps topping himself with bas- 
er slurs against Mexicans and Muslims, 
this birther candidate has gathered into 
the fold all manner of white suprema- 
cists, from the Klan leader and interna- 
tional genocide supporter David Duke to 
the prominent Nazi who roughed up a 
Black woman at a Trump rally in Lou- 
isville, Ky., at Trump’s instigation. The 
belated attacks from Republicans will 
likely have no effect, as the rest of the 
party is, as you hear Trump supporters 
say, thinking what Trump dares to say 
out loud. Disgusted 

Chicago 
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THE MOVEMENTS FROM PRACTICE AND FROM THEORY 




Domanski talks about Dunayevs- 
kaya unearthing facts from history, and 
putting them in a new light (“Women as 
thinkers and revolutionaries,” Jan. -Feb. 
N&L). The movement of revolutionary 
masses being itself a form 
of revolutionary theory, is 
the “new light” Dunayevs- 
kaya gives to historical 
events taken for granted 
by official History. It is 
the responsibility of revo- 
lutionary intellectuals 
to be next to the masses, 
helping them to develop 
their movements to their full theoreti- 
cal/practical expression. A fundamental 
topic is the philosophic ground we need 
for the Women’s Liberation Movement 
(WLM), which can’t be equated with lib- 
eration in general, as shown historically 
by the fact that even revolutionary men 
haven’t been as revolutionary as women. 
But the WLM can’t get stuck in its own 
“fixed particulars”: De Beauvoir’s Exis- 
tentialism, the “party-to-lead,” men as 
the enemy, etc. Instead, it requires a to- 
tal emancipatory philosophy, which can 
only be found in the dialectic movement 
from practice to theory and from theory 
to practice, as understood by Marxist- 
Humanism. J.G.F. Hector 

Mexico City 


associated labor produces for the good 
of society without state and/or market 
to regulate exchange. Marx raised the 
banner of “from each according to their 
ability, to each according to their need.” 

Mannel 
Los Angeles 


BERTA GAGERES 

It was awful to 
hear of the murder of 
Berta Caceres, Hondu- 
ras’ champion of Indig- 
enous rights and environmental justice. 
She had often been threatened for her 
opposition to hydropower projects and il- 
legal logging. Capitalism has been doing 
this to Indigenous people for centuries: 
over 100 Honduran activists have been 
murdered since 2010. As she said last 
year, “The political, economic and social 
situation in Honduras is getting worse 


A daylong conference on Armenians 
and Progressive Politics was held in Los 
Angeles on Feb. 6. with about 150. Rich- 
ard D. Wolff gave the keynote speech 
on “Capitalist Crisis and Post-Soviet 
Socialism.” He defined the socialism of 
2016 as cooperation among workers who 
take over factories. When the capitalist 
is not willing to negotiate with the work- 
ers for fair wages and walks away, the 
workers would, under the rule of emi- 
nent domain, take control of production. 
That would be a democratic method of 
running production as opposed to the 
Soviet manner where the Party lead- 
ers were directing it. This is not really 
what Marx said as Wolff implied. Marx 
suggested cooperation among freely as- 
sociated labor and advocated a society 
beyond capitalist economic value: freely 


and there is an imposition of a project 
of domination, of violent oppression, of 
militarization, of violation of human 
rights, of transnationalization, of the 
turning over of the riches and sovereign- 
ty of the land to corporate capital, for it 
to privatize energy, the rivers, the land; 
for mining exploitation; for the creation 
of development zones.” 

Solidarity activist 
Midwest USA 


WHY READ N&L? 

Benedict Anderson cited Hegel’s 
idea that “newspapers serve modern 
man as a substitute for morning prayers” 
creating an “imagined community” that 
reassures readers that the “imagined 
world is visibly rooted in everyday life.” 


I am an anarchist who reads your paper 
as a substitute for prayer. I became in- 
terested in the Kurds of northern Syria 
when I learned that their political guru 
Abdullah Ocalan moved from a dogmat- 
ic Marxism-Leninism when he read the 
writings of Murray Bookchin in a Turk- 
ish prison. He read Benedict Anderson’s 
Imagined Communities: Reflections on 
the Origin and Spread of Nationalism, 
which spurred him to move from a nar- 
row conception of Kurdish nationalism. 
Anderson was a Hegelian-Marxist with 
an appreciation for the anarchist move- 
ment, as it was at the turn of the 20th 
century. Lew F. 

Oakland, Calif. 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

It is literally unbelievable that Su- 
preme Court Justice Anthony Kennedy 
can doubt that TRAP laws close abortion 
clinics. That they do is a fact. These laws 
are directly responsible for the closing of 
clinics across the country and for the fact 
that now thousands of women — particu- 
larly in the South USA — have to travel 
hundreds of miles to obtain an abortion. 
If this isn’t an undue burden, then noth- 
ing is. The whole idea that an undue 
burden has to burden a huge number 
of women is obscene. If one woman is 
burdened by a ridiculous law thought up 
by an anti-abortion fanatic “think tank” 
for the sole purpose of making abortion 
hard to get, that is one too many. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 


VOICES FROM BEHIND THE BARS 

As a state prisoner, I write to re- 
quest a subscription to your publication. 
Though I’ve been imprisoned for two 
decades, I was not aware of N&L until 
one of your contributor writers, Urszula 
Wislanka, shared a copy of your latest 
issue while I was at my federal jury trial 
in San Francisco this past November 
(see “Prisoner beats legal odds to win 
guard retaliation suit,” Jan. -Feb. N&L). 
I found the publication engaging and in- 
spiring, and really enjoyed reading it. I 
am currently unable to forward the sub- 
scription fee, but I anticipate that will 


change (I prevailed at trial and damages 
were awarded by the jury) and intend to 
furnish the fees at that time. 

Jesse Perez 
Delano, Calif. 

I truly appreciate the perspective 
I get through N&L. In the USA we are 
trained to believe that our capitalism/ 
imperialism 
is the great- 
est thing in 
existence. I 
now believe 
that we can, 
should, and 
are obligated 
to do better 
than this. I 
love the solidarity that your newspa- 
per shows by commenting on the whole 
world. Please do continue to send me 
N&L if you can. Prisoner 

Represa, Calif. 

I am a political prisoner who works 
with the youth. U.S. prisoners’ lives 
matter. We are building a Prison Multi- 
Cultural Conscious Group as part of a 
movement to end the new Jim Crow. 

Prisoner 
San Diego, Calif. 

I am writing to request a subscrip- 
tion to N&L. I’ve been incarcerated in 
the Illinois gulag system since 1967, and 
trying to keep up with the outside world 
from this side of the wall is rather try- 
ing, to put it mildly. Prisoner 

Mt. Sterling, III. 


TO OUR READERS: Can 
you donate $5 for a prisoner who 
cannot pay for a subscription 
to N&L? It will be shared with 
many others. A donation of $8 
pays for a subscription plus the 
Pelican Bay Hunger Strikers 
pamphlet to be sent to a prisoner. 
Prisoners are eligible to continue 
their free subscriptions when 
they first get released, a time 
when the system tries to make 
them forget the struggle. 
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Olga’s passion for justice and freedom 


by Robert Taliaferro 

In a world of constant change and struggle, it is 
rare to know a person who has had such an impact 
on the history and revolu- 
tionary idealism of social 
change and Marxist-Hu- 
manist philosophy as Olga 
Domanski. She has been a 
pillar that has defined the foundation of News and Let- 
ters Committees for decades. 

In 2002, at 78 years old, she wrote her first letter 
of support for a prisoner going before the parole board. 
She had never met this man, but the power of his writ- 
ing and art she felt revealed “a man with exceptional 
intellect and a great feeling for humanity in all the col- 
ors, ages, nationalities and genders it includes.” 

When someone receives that type of endorsement 
from someone who is so well-respected, it is impossible 
not to feel humbled and honored that a person so dedi- 
cated to the cause of justice and equality would take the 

Olga knew ‘what a 
revolution entails’ 

Olga Domanski is greatly missed. Although the 
word “revolution” has recently returned to the main- 
stream of U.S. political discourse (it has never been ab- 
sent from the lexicon of the advertising industry), the 
reality is that the number of people who truly under- 
stand what a revolution entails, let alone desire one, is 
so small that if you have met one or two in your life you 
are fortunate. Olga was one of those people. 

Among the things that I will miss are the personal 
details, like her love of music, and the wealth of casual 
anecdotes from her life as part of an American Left that 
has all but disappeared. A Philadelphia native, her fa- 
ther was a stamp collector of such renown among aficio- 
nados that he received mail addressed simply with his 
name followed by the word, “Philatelist.” 

I don’t know what radicalized her, but Olga 
joined the Workers Party, a small socialist group, 
at the start of World War II, only to discover that 
she had become a member of a small but lively 
political minority, the state-capitalist tendency, 
within the larger group. 

She and her comrades strove to carry their mes- 
sage to the wartime working class, standing at factory 
gates and knocking on doors on what they called “Red 



Olga Domanski flexes the muscles she built working in auto factories. 


Sundays” to distribute the group’s newspaper. 

It was a hard life. She, like many of the radicals 
of the period, voluntarily “colonized” herself in an in- 
dustrial job, at one point working in the historic Fisher 
Body assembly plant in Detroit. 

She vividly detailed this experience in a doc- 
ument titled, “Pages From a Shop Diary.” (See 
“Olga Domanski: Embodiment of Woman as Rea- 
son,” Jan.-Feb. N&L .) She also lived and worked 
in a West Virginia coal-mining town during an im- 
portant wave of post-war wildcat strikes against 
mine operators and the United Mine Workers 
leadership. 

Sharp factional battles accompanied these efforts. 
Life was certainly made no easier as she and her co- 
thinkers set out on their own independent course in 
1955, only one year after Joseph McCarthy was cen- 
sured by the U.S. Senate. She put in decades of grind- 
ing labor to produce and distribute N&L, managing 
much of the organization’s affairs in addition to produc- 
ing a long record of journalistic and theoretical work 
(see p. 5 for one example). 

The ranks of the organization were never large, but 
Olga took encouragement from events that seemed to 
confirm the group’s perspectives, like the massive June 
1963 Civil Rights March in downtown Detroit that she 
would often recall. The rapid emergence of entirely new 
and powerful movements, particularly the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, inspired and sustained her. 

Olga was no stranger to periods of serious reaction 
and defeat. Her tireless and cheerful presence is sorely 
missed in today’s world, threatened as it is by so many 
dire challenges to human dignity and well-being. 

— Kevin O’Brien 


time to write such a supportive letter. 

Such were Olga’s instincts and beliefs. Such was 
her understanding of justice. Such was her recognition 
of the potential of every human being and her ability 

to exemplify and display 
the humanity of Marxist- 
Humanism in her life. 

There was a truly 
humbling aspect to the way 
Olga approached Marxist-Humanism. Her thoughts 
and opinions carried considerable weight, because she 
exuded Marxist-Humanist philosophy. 

OLGA-THE BEST OF NEWS AND LETTERS 

Olga represented the best of what News and Letters 
Committees members and supporters should strive to 
achieve: furthering the cause of Marxist-Humanism in 
every aspect of our human society, and doing our part 
to infuse youth with the revolutionary spirit and energy 
which she shared with us for over 60 years. 

To be able to recognize that a person’s intellect — 
though that person may be incarcerated — should be 
respected and allowed to flourish is one of those things 
that Olga championed throughout her life. 

For one prisoner, and his family, her kindness, un- 
derstanding and humbling magnanimity will be anoth- 
er of her legacies that will not be forgotten. 

The true measure of a human being is not 
what they are required to do to enhance the com- 
mon good, but the sacrifices that they are will- 
ing to make that are above and beyond what is 
expected of them. 

We have a noble legacy. One of the most important 
aspects of that tradition is to make sure that we do ev- 
erything possible to share that legacy with youth, so 
that News and Letters Committees continues to be at 
the forefront of revolutionary thought and the cham- 
pion of Marxist-Humanism in this century and beyond. 



Olga Domanski with poet Adrienne Rich In 1994. They maintained a cor- 
respondence until Rich died In 2012. 


Part of ‘a generation 
of revolutionaries’ 

Revolutionaries aren’t easy to memorialize. They 
become part of our shared historical memory, their 
lives gathering ever-new meaning as the fight for free- 
dom cuts deeper and becomes more concrete. They are 
above petty “last words,” and will converse with unborn 
generations as they did with us. This is the light in 
which I think of Olga. 

Olga had tremendous strength of character. Her 
responsibility to Marxist-Humanism was her respon- 
sibility to struggling humanity, with no hint of conde- 
scension, vanguardism, or academicism. A discussion 
with a worker or refugee could open a window or door 
to a new, more human world. State power or bourgeois 
honors meant nothing in comparison. 

This attitude to life is powerful in itself. The 
miracle of human creativity is that a generation 
of revolutionaries (Raya Dunayevskaya, Olga, 
Charles Denby, Andy Phillips, a handful of oth- 
ers) managed to embody it in organizational 
form. A “philosophic moment” became a world- 
historic revolutionary tendency. 

In my experience as a member of News and Letters 
Committees, which has sometimes been fraught, Olga 
was always encouraging of philosophic questioning and 
development. Her loyalty to Raya’s body of ideas wasn’t 
(and couldn’t be) a dogmatism. It was at one with her 
confidence in human beings. 

Olga loved music and culture. She sang in choir. 
She enjoyed attending the Lyric Opera. When I worked 
there it was fun discussing my conversion to Verdi with 
her. You could discuss most things with her; we once 
had an interesting conversation on the question, “Why 
is there something rather than nothing?” The kind of 
discussions people will still have after the revolution. 

She wasn’t just an influence on my own life. By 
taking responsibility for the organizational expression 
of the idea of freedom, by making that exist, Olga made 
my life possible. What can one say? We miss you, com- 
rade, and we’ll pay it forward. 

— Gerry Emmett 


VOICES FROM THE INSIDE OUT 


‘Taking organizational 
responsibility’ 

Ever since first working with her in Detroit in 
the 1970s, Olga Domanski impressed me as one of the 
warmest and most caring persons I’ve known. Along 
with Olga’s unassuming, amiable manner came a 
steely resolve, what she called taking organizational 
responsibility. 

When the ailing Thurgood Marshall, who had risen 
as a voice in the legal arena for the great Civil Rights 
Movement to be the first African American on the Su- 
preme Court, decided to step down, Olga was furious. 
She exclaimed, “That’s not taking organizational re- 
sponsibility!” George H.W. Bush’s choice to take this 
African-American “slot” was Clarence Thomas, who 
continues to be the most reactionary justice on an in- 
creasingly reactionary Court. 

Olga’s total commitment to organizational re- 
sponsibility never stopped as she grew older and frail. 
Greater than any individual’s life is the power of the 
idea of freedom that needs to be cherished even in the 
makeup of the Court. 

Olga’s incredible talent came out in her many 
lead articles for N&L. In her self-effacing man- 
ner, she repeatedly said the leads “wrote them- 
selves.” Any who write leads for N&L know that 
is not true, but Olga was saying that, when one is 
disciplined by the idea of freedom, facts emerge 
in a way that illuminate whatever issue one is 
taking on. 

Olga reminded us in various ways that, as impor- 
tant as is catching the power of the Idea as it emerges 
in and transforms the world, that is only the beginning. 
Crucial then is to capture the power of the Idea “ex- 
plicitly” to overcome the ever-present risk of the move- 
ment ‘“sinking back’ into ‘immediacy,’” as Olga put it 
in her 1995 essay, “Revolutionary Feminism, ‘Private 
Enclaves,’ and Hegel’s Notion of Life” (see p. 5). 

In that philosophic dialog and elsewhere, Olga 
made it clear that organization has to begin from an 
organization of thought, namely, Absolute Method, 
Hegel’s idea of freedom as a self-moving process, which 
could itself make a difference when humans realize in 
our heads and in life the self-determining Idea of free- 
dom that spans “generations.” Though something of 
Olga’s organizational responsibility lives on in those 
she left behind, nothing will replace her presence, 
which will be sorely missed. — Ron Kelch 




On Life 


continued from p. 5 

or organizational questions. Absolute Method is 
the method of “absolute negativity,” the simulta- 
neously subjective-objective, continuous process 
of becoming that Hegel had discovered, which 
made his philosophy so revolutionary. Absolute 
Method is not discussed by Hegel until the very 
last chapter of the Science of Logic on the Abso- 
lute Idea, but we have been seeing Hegel work- 
ing toward it in this section on “Life.” Indeed, the 
critical nature of Hegel’s chapter on “Life” is that 
it becomes the transition to the Idea of Cogni- 
tion, in the process of dialectically working out 
our way to Freedom. 

Hegel says that this transition is achieved once 
we grasp the Idea as totality, through what he calls 
“Intro-Reflection.” I would call it taking a hard look 
in the historic mirror and asking ourselves what are 
the totally new relations we need, between woman and 
man, woman and woman, and most of all between the 
movement from practice and the movement from theo- 
ry, to achieve a new integrality between the Idea and 
the lived experience of each and all of us. 


THE TASK THAT REMAINS TO BE DONE 


What still remains for us to investigate in the chap- 
ter on “Life” is what we can make of Hegel’s discussion 
of “the living generations” at the very end of the chap- 
ter. This question of “the living generations” appears 
to be closely connected with his concept of “absolute 
negativity,” which Hegel implies has to permeate every 
facet of our lives, as individuals and as a movement, 
to ensure a forward movement to Freedom. Whatever 
else it means, I want to suggest it means that for the 
dialectic to live it has to be constantly re-created by ev- 
ery new age. Marx re-created the Hegelian dialectic as 
“revolution in permanence.” Standing on that ground, 
Dunayevskaya recreated it as Marxist-Humanism and, 
returning to Hegel for a new age, saw “absolute nega- 
tivity as new beginning.” 

If we do not take responsibility for continuing that 
revolutionary dialectic for today, if we think “philoso- 
phy” is not our job but for someone else, if we don’t see 
there is no “organizational answer” for women’s lib- 
eration or any other question that doesn’t begin with 
a profound organization — or a re-organization — of our 
thought, we will not yet have escaped the “private en- 
clave” that prevents us from finding the way out of the 
deadly retrogression that threatens to destroy us today. 
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No coal trains in Oakland \ California 


Oil: bad both ways 

The price of oil has fallen over 70% in less than 
two years. Previously high oil prices were blamed for 
recessions, as in the global economic crisis of the mid- 
1970s, in which the 1973 “oil shock” was one factor. Now 
low oil prices are proving economically disastrous in oil- 
producing states like Texas and North Dakota, and nu- 
merous countries from Russia to Nigeria. Worldwide, 
an estimated 250,000 oil industry workers have lost 
jobs, and many other people are being hit by economic 
weakness. 

Pundits who crow about the way this under- 
cuts governments like Vladimir Putin’s in Russia 
callously disregard the real suffering by work- 
ing people there. At the same time, that suffering 
stokes discontent and even labor unrest, which 
so far Putin has kept in check. In Venezuela, the 
fall in oil prices highlighted how much “build- 
ing socialism” had meant an oil-funded welfare 
state, and how dependent it remained on the 
capitalist world market — which the right wing 
was quick to exploit. (See “Venezuela’s election,” 
Jan.-Feb. N&L .) 

The world economy continues to show tendencies 
to crisis. That includes oil-importing China, whose 
decreased demand has hit exporters from Europe to 
Africa to Latin America. That is one reason the price 
of oil has been falling, along with the tremendous 
increase in oil production brought about in the U.S. 
and other places when oil prices were high. Much of 
that increased production uses especially expensive 
sources and technologies, such as shale oil fracking in 
North Dakota and tar sands mining in Canada — and 
they are more polluting, with more greenhouse gas 
emissions. 

HIGH OR LOW, ECOLOGY & PEOPLE SUFFER 

The same is true for some projects that have, for 
now, been abandoned, like drilling in the Arctic Ocean 
and Utah’s tar sands. Industry plans to revisit these 
when prices rise again. 

The decimation of jobs in some regions shows 
starkly how, whether the price of oil is high or low, ei- 
ther way is a catastrophe for the common person. 

In addition to the serious economic effects, it shows 
how capitalism is locked into climate change. Low oil 
prices stimulate more consumption of oil. High prices 
stimulate investment in production of the most envi- 
ronmentally damaging sources of fossil fuels. 

This perversity inherent in capitalism’s law of mo- 
tion reinforces what some scientists have been saying 
in response to the pathetic emptiness of the Paris cli- 
mate change summit agreement: we need a different 
foundation to the economy. That is the kind of thing 
that Karl Marx referred to in the work of a scientist 
of his day as “another unconscious socialist tendency!” 

— Franklin Dmitryev 


^HANDICAPTHIS! 


by Suzanne Rose 

Students with mental health needs are denied 
an equal education as a result of their placement in a 
segregated school operated by the Pasadena Unified 
School District (PUSD), according to a class action 
lawsuit filed in federal court in Los Angeles by the Ba- 
zelon Center for Mental Health Law on Jan. 27. The 
complaint says that PUSD and its superintendent are 
violating the Americans with Disabilities Act by ware- 
housing scores of children with mental health needs at 
PUSD’s Focus Point Academy, a separate school where 
children receive an inferior education and are subjected 
to dangerous physical restraints and forced isolation 
and they are threatened with repeated arrests and sus- 
pensions for minor offenses. 

* * * 

The Florida Department of Corrections routinely 
denies disabled prisoners access to wheelchairs, canes, 
sign language interpreters and hearing aids, claims a 
disability rights group in court. The lawsuit was filed 
in Tallahassee Federal Court on behalf of 32 inmates. 
According to the complaint, filed in February of this 
year, the Florida Department of Corrections chose to 
purposely violate the Americans with Disabilities Act, 
the Rehabilitation Act, the Eighth Amendment and the 
due process clause of the U.S. Constitution. 

* * * 

The U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion said in February that it is proposing a rule that 
would require federal agencies to work toward a 12% 
workforce representation rate for people with disabili- 
ties and a 2% representation rate for those with target- 
ed or severe conditions including intellectual disabil- 
ity. The rule calls for government agencies to provide 
personal assistants to employees with disabilities who 
need help with eating, using the restroom and other 
basic human functions at work. The hiring goals would 
apply to all levels of federal employment. 


Oakland, Calif. — On Feb. 16, pastors from several Af- 
rican-American churches, Jewish rabbis, Native Ameri- 
can spiritual leaders, Sierra Club, System Change Not 
Climate Change, and representatives from many other 
groups spoke and rallied outside City Hall against al- 
lowing trains 
from Utah to pass 
through Oak- 
land to unload 
millions of tons 
of coal at a new 
port terminal. 

We then lined 
up to speak at 
the City Council 
hearings, which 
went on late into 
the night. 

At issue was 
the Council’s pro- 
posal to hire pro- 
development En- 
vironmental Science Associates to evaluate Terminal 
Logistics Solutions’ plan to open the new terminal for 
exporting coal in exchange for a $53 million investment 


EDITORIAL 


continued from p. 1 

significant during the heroic defense of Kobane against 
ISIS has been undermined as the U.S. and Russia be- 
came patrons of the YPG. This has led the YPG leaders 
into unprincipled attacks on the FSA, abetted by Rus- 
sian airstrikes. This will have negative consequences 
for Kurdish self-determination, and these “leaders” will 
ultimately have to answer to the Kurdish people. 

Second, there is the problem of imperialism’s 
fundamental hostility to freedom and revolution 
and a situation like the present, with U.S. and 
Russian imperialism playing good cop and bad 
cop. The U.S. may also be compared to William 
Burroughs’ description of the heroin dealer: he 
can control you through the supply or control 
you by cutting off the supply. 

Civilian demonstrations have long called on the 
armed groups fighting to free Syria to put aside their 
differences — often a result of their patrons’ demands — 
and focus on fighting Assad and ISIS. There have been 
indications of this happening, under the impact of the 
carpet bombing. The war of ideas could become clearer 
and more powerful if the armed struggle comes more 
firmly under the influence of civilian opinion. Only in 
the continuing creation of new human relations can the 
Revolution develop to its full potential. 

REVOLUTION DEEP AND BROAD 

Despite the world’s seeming indifference, and in 
the face of the failure of the supposedly “international- 
ist” Left, Syrian revolutionaries have demonstrated a 
profound humanism by keeping open lines of commu- 
nication. The people of Kafranbel, for example, week 
after week demonstrate with slogans and cartoons 
despite regime bombardments, ISIS assassination at- 
tempts against Raed Fares, the main slogan writer, and 
attempts by Jabhat al-Nusra to intimidate them. 

In many Syrian neighborhoods and villages, 
despite sieges and barrel bombs, local councils 
have continued to function democratically. Elec- 
tions are held, services the state has long aban- 
doned are delivered when possible. The civil de- 
fenders of the White Helmets day after day risk 
their lives to dig victims of bombings out of col- 
lapsed buildings, knowing that the regime is like- 
ly to bomb the same spot again. 

Organizations like the Syrian American Medical 
Society and Karam Foundation aren’t just “NGOs,” but 
extensions of the new human relationships that began 
on the streets in 2011. Where the world looked away, 
these Syrian -run projects took upon themselves the 
medical care, education, feeding, and the effort to keep 
the coming generations alive in the face of genocide. 
Syrian women have been central. “Never again!” lives 
in their dedication and heroic efforts. 

REVOLUTIONARIES CHALLENGE THE LEFT 

Despite world imperialism, despite much of the 
Left’s failure of solidarity, all this revolutionary activ- 
ity and principle have had an impact. More and more, 
revolutionaries are beginning to challenge the Left. In 
the U.S., grassroots efforts like the Committee in Soli- 
darity with the People of Syria (Minneapolis) and the 
Antiwar Committee in Solidarity with the Struggle for 
Self-determination (Indiana and Illinois) are relating 
to the Syrian Revolution with the kind of thought, pas- 
sion and perspective that marks a possible new begin- 
ning for internationalism. 

The Syrian Revolution has been the test of world 
politics. As Marxist-Humanists, it has deepened our 
understanding of the philosophy of revolution in per- 
manence, and we offer our philosophic as well as mate- 
rial solidarity. 


from four Utah counties. 

Terminal Logistics Solutions had solicited support 
from Oakland’s African-American community with a 
promise to bring jobs. Speakers not only saw these jobs 
as a mirage but as immoral because furthering the ex- 
traction of fossil fuels 
is subjecting the world 
to ecological suicide. 

Some spoke of 
the need for jobs in 
alternative energy. 
All recognize this 
ploy as a form of en- 
vironmental racism 
in light of all the 
toxic particulate 
matter coal trains 
would release in 
an already asthma- 
inducing area of 
West Oakland. 

Margaret Gordon 
of the West Oakland Environmental Indicators Project 
said coal was never mentioned as part of the terminal 
project in her neighborhood. “I don’t need it at this 
stage of my life.” She added: “Flint, Michigan, com- 
ing to Oakland.” The Council put off any action on an 
Environmental Science Associates contract in the face 
of this widespread community opposition. 

Several local trade unions formally announced their 
opposition to the coal trains. Only labor in everyday life 
that is not a mere means to earn a living, but one with 
life and a rational metabolism with nature, can turn 
this insanity around. While the fossil fuel industry may 
have bought most of the politicians in Washington, lo- 
cally there is not only deep opposition but a sense of 
global responsibility for the planet. Utah coal shipped 
through Oakland would be burned mostly in China and 
exacerbate global warming. People here don’t want to 
be a part of that. There’ll be no coal in Oakland. 

— Ron Kelch 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

Thousands of Queer people and their supporters 
participated in the Pride Parade in Mumbai, India, in 
early February. They were celebrating in part the deci- 
sion of India’s Supreme Court to re-hear its 2013 deci- 
sion to reinstate British colonial-era law Section 377, 
which criminalizes homosexual sex. 

* * * 

After a Herrin, 111., neighbor of Transgender Girl 
Scout Stormi told her, “Nobody wants to buy cookies 
from a boy in a dress,” she wound up selling more than 
3,000 boxes via Digital Cookies, the Girl Scouts’ online 
portal. Stormi’s determination inspired a New York 
comedy duo to give free tickets to audience members 
who bought Stormi’s cookies, and a California multi- 
media musical donated a box of her cookies for every 
ticket sold. Stormi, a foster child, will donate some of 
the proceeds to foster children. 

* * * 

Activists in Chile’s Observatorio de Legislation y 
Derechos Humanos have moved the Chilean Ministry 
of Health to order the suspension of so-called “normal- 
izing” irreversible surgery and other treatments for In- 
tersex children. Children will be encouraged to decide 
what, if any, treatments they want when they reach an 
age when they can make these decisions on their own. 
The report calling for the suspension said that Trans- 
gender and Intersex children’s situation is a “cross- 
cutting issue relevant to substantive rights protection.” 
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fanatics screaming at women going for healthcare. This 
so-called “sidewalk counseling” consists of zealots yell- 
ing “Murderer, murderer, don’t kill your baby!” trying 
to block every woman’s way, taking pictures and videos 
of patients, passing out literature full of lies, and much 
more. 

CLINIC ESCORTS ARE HEROES 

Heroes of the movement are the escorts, all vol- 
unteers, who show up early every morning the clinics 
are open, no matter how cold or wet, and put their bod- 
ies between the fanatics and 
women trying to access health- 
care as they escort them to the 
clinic door. 

The death of Supreme 
Court Justice Scalia may mean 
the overturning of the Texas 
law requiring abortion doctors 
to obtain admitting privileges 
at a nearby hospital and re- 
quiring clinics that offer abor- 
tion to have the same stan- 
dards as hospitals. But if it is 
a tie vote, which is likely, then 
the Texas law and others like it 
stand. If that happens it opens the door for reactionary 
legislators to pass similar laws and savage any clinics 
left in their states. 

WAR, TERRORISM DESTROY WOMEN’S LIVES 

Women’s lives, worldwide, have gotten worse. In- 
ternational Women’s Day 2016, March 8, which will oc- 
cur after this issue has gone to press, may well be one 
where women will, by necessity, be demanding an end 
to violence, rape, war, trafficking and murder, and will 
be fighting for freedom and a new society. 

Terrorism and war have created some of the most 
brutally inhuman conditions women are now facing. 

In South Sudan, war between the government 
and opposition forces run by the former vice presi- 
dent targets women and children for what has been 
described as an “unprecedented level” of violence. The 
UN charges that it amounts to war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. It includes mass rape and murder, 
being burned alive after rape and torture, and children 
and women being kidnapped. It is estimated that up to 
15,000 child soldiers are being used by both sides. 

ISIS has helped turn Syria into a killing field. 
They also practically wiped out the Yazidi people in 
Iraq. Mimicking the Nazis, ISIS created an organized 
method for murder and for turning women captives into 
sex slaves. It includes buses with covered windows to 
move women and girls from place to place, camps to 
hold them, a method to distribute them to ISIS fight- 
ers, laws about how the “slaves” should be treated and 
mass graves of women considered too old to be sexually 
useful. It is dehumanization on a massive, meticulously 
planned scale. 

Boko Haram, an affiliate of ISIS, is purposely 
impregnating women captives in Nigeria and sur- 
rounding countries. The 300 schoolgirls kidnapped into 
sexual slavery in 2014 have never been found. Boko 
Haram recently destroyed the village of Dalori, killing 
hundreds, abducting women and children, burning the 
village and incinerating people alive. Their use of girls 
as bodies to carry bombs is a measure of their deprav- 
ity and their view of girls and women as dispensable 
things. In Nigeria as in Syria, Iraq, etc., women brutal- 
ized by the original rape are often rejected by family 
and friends if they are lucky enough to return home. 

Thousands of women with their children are run- 
ning for their lives from Central America — includ- 
ing 66,000 children in 2014. They are fleeing attacks 
by gangs, rape, killings, forced gang recruitment of 
their children and extortion. They also run from abu- 
sive partners and husbands who rape and beat them, 
sometimes almost to death. 2 The trip north includes the 
danger of rape, beatings, abandonment and death at 
the hands of those paid to guide them. In the U.S. they 
are often brutalized again, by the U.S. government, 
which locks them into detention centers — prisons run 
for profit — with no activities and food so terrible that 
their children lose weight and sicken. Women have at- 
tempted suicide in such places as well as staging a hun- 
ger strike at the Karnes immigration detention center. 
Rather than improving conditions, these private pris- 
ons try to rename themselves “childcare centers.” Wom- 
en immigrants detained at Yuba County Jail staged a 
hunger strike, and women citizens in criminal custody 
in the jail joined the strike in solidarity with them. 

Women of the world are struggling for a safe life 
with dignity — whether in Syria or Yemen suffering 
wars that are aimed at killing civilians (see p. 11), or 
in the refugee camps in countries such as Jordan and 
Turkey being sold off to men decades older, who use 
them for a month or two and then abandon them. 

In El Salvador, Brazil, and Colombia, wom- 
en are exposed to the Zika virus epidemic that likely 
causes birth defects and yet abortion and birth control 
are difficult to obtain or illegal. 


WOMEN FIGHTING BACK 

In some of the most oppressive of occupations, de- 
spite seemingly impossible organizing opportunities, 
women have made remarkable progress. One of those 
occupations is domestic workers. As we wrote last year 
at this time about women in Lebanon: “[Djomestic 
workers — mostly women from other countries, includ- 
ing Nepal, Sri Lanka, Philippines, Madagascar and 
Ethiopia — have organized themselves into a union two 
years in the making despite threats of violence from the 
Lebanese government. Such a union is unprecedented 
in the Arab world. The Minister 
of Labor tried to prevent their 
founding conference, directly 
threatening the organizers as 
well as saying the police would 
attack the conference. The work- 
ers held it anyway. Two hundred 
made it to the founding meeting.” 
(See “From Turkey to USA, wom- 
en as force & reason fight inhu- 
manity,” March-April 2015 News 
& Letters . ) 

Since then, domestic workers 
in many countries have contin- 
ued the fight. In Colombia and 
Uruguay women were helped by international agita- 
tion translated into laws and an International Labor 
Organization treaty which set standards for domestic 
workers. Now the struggle on the ground is moving to- 
wards enforcement since the standards are routinely 
ignored. Black Colombian woman domestic worker and 
union organizer Maria Roa said as much recently: “We 
are invisible; it’s as though we don’t exist. ” Determined 
to show the world she and others do exist, she helped 
begin a social media campaign, “Let’s Talk about Do- 
mestic Workers.” In Uruguay domestic workers forced 
the government to raise their minimum wage. 

Domestic workers in Mexico, like their sisters in 
Lebanon, have formed a union that was 15 years in the 
making, SINACTTRAHO. The new union — 60 women 
strong — hopes someday to represent the two million 
domestic workers in Mexico. Their reach already goes 
beyond Mexico City, as workers from Colima, Chiapas, 
Puebla, Guerrero, as well as other areas took part in 
organizing. Isidra, one of the domestic workers who 
worked with the union, said, “I am very excited for today 
because it is a historical victory for the domestic work- 
ers in Mexico. From now on, we will have rights and no 
one will be able to take them away from us. Our rights 
will be respected, no more low salaries and disrespectful 
treatment. Our work is valuable.” 3 

Uganda’s recent ban on women going to Saudi 
Arabia to work as maids shows how intractable the 
problem is. An audio recording where young Ugandan 
women domestic workers in Saudi Arabia spoke of be- 
ing tortured went viral, prompting the ban. A Human 
Rights Watch researcher explained some of the torture: 
women who “didn’t earn salaries for up to two to three 
years... couldn’t afford to leave. ..Some were physically 
abused or sexually harassed. Some worked up to 20 
hours a day with no rest or day off. Others were subject 
to food deprivation.” The memo of understanding signed 
with Saudi Arabia last year that included worker pro- 
tections was never enforced. 4 Whatever is happening 
on the international and national level will only mean 
something when the women domestic workers organize 
themselves. It is they who will make sure that laws on 
the books are translated into action on the job. 

BLACK WOMEN AS REASON OF REVOLUTION 

In the U.S. too, it is the self-organization of Black 
Lives Matter and Trust Black Women Partnership 
that can make a difference in the struggle for women’s 
bodies and lives. Whether groups like NARAL or the 
National Organization for Women know it or not, this 
new development between the two is hugely important 
and not only because it creates a relationship between 
the struggle for reproductive justice and a movement of 
Black people that is challenging racism — the Achilles 
heel of American civilization. It is because what Black 
Lives Matter has established is a revolutionary move- 
ment founded by women, Queers and Transgender and 
disabled people who have refused to be erased as lead- 
ers of a movement, have refused to succumb to the ap- 
peal of “leaderlessness,” who insist on being who and 




Clinic escorts at the Pink House, the only abortion clinic left in 
Mississippi. 


-abortion fanatics 


what they are and are breaking new ground in the long 
struggle for freedom in the U.S. This alliance is just the 
latest step and it greatly deepens both movements. 

Implicit in this new alliance of Trust Black Women 
Partnership and Black Lives Matter is that what they 
are fighting for cannot be realized under our present 
capitalist, racist, sexist, homophobic, anti-trans system, 
a system which feeds on racism, sexism and hatred and 
which, by its very nature, has an anti-human direction. 
What needs to be made explicit is that the call “for the 
human right of every Black person, regardless of their 
gender identity or expression, to end a pregnancy, con- 
tinue a pregnancy, build a family, raise children with 
health, dignity, and freedom from violence,” is a call for 
a deep and total revolution that has the power and vi- 
sion to transform all human relationships. 

1. “Home Abortions Rise After Texas Law Closes Clinics,” 
by Reuters, Nov. 18, 2015, http://www.nbcnews.com/health/ 
womens-health/home-abortions-rise-after-texas-law-closes- 
clinics-n465451 

2. “Refugee crisis grows in Latin America as women ‘run for 
their lives,”’ Reuters, Oct. 28, 2015. 

3. “First-Ever Domestic Workers Union Launched in Mexi- 
co,” by Tula Connell, Sept. 11, 2015, http://www.solidarity- 
center.org/first-ever-domestic-workers-union-launched-in- 
mexico/#sthash.lQdyyQiC.ZKju4Y4i.dpuf 

4. “Uganda bans maids from working in Saudi Arabia,” by 
Brenna Dalorph, Jan. 27, 2016, Women Living Under Mus- 
lim Laws, http://www.wluml.org/zh-hant/node/9916 


The anguish in Flint 
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2014 and 45 in 2015, with ten deaths. In the previous 
four years, 2010 through 2013, there were only four to 
13 cases per year. 

In February 2015 a Flint resident told the 
Environmental Protection Agency of tests show- 
ing elevated levels of lead in her water and in 
the blood of one of her children. The Michigan 
Department of Environmental Quality (MDEQ) 
blamed that on the woman’s plumbing. The EPA 
discovered that her plumbing was actually plas- 
tic, but when the lead service line between the 
water main and her house was replaced, lead lev- 
els dropped. 

A Virginia Tech team that had done this first test 
sent 300 kits to people in Flint and received 252 back. 



Forty percent had lead levels above 5 parts per billion 
(ppb), the maximum acceptable level. Several exceeded 
100 ppb and one after 45 seconds of flushing had 1,000 
ppb! The MDEQ claimed much lower lead levels in its 
own sampling. The Virginia Tech team concluded that 
it was not possible to safely use Flint River water, be- 
cause it was far too corrosive to treat safely. 

MDEQ DRAGGED ITS FEET 

Dr. Mona Hanna-Attisha, a pediatrician and an 
Iraqi immigrant who would have been barred from the 
U.S. if Trump were president, noticed elevated lead lev- 
els in children in areas of Flint. In late August 2015, 
she heard the Virginia Tech results and subsequently 
issued a report comparing lead levels in Flint children 
in 2013 and in 2015. She found an alarming increase 
from 2.1% elevated lead levels in the 2013 period to 
4.0% in the 2015 period, and in some areas an increase 
to 6.3%. 

The MDEQ tried to discredit her. A few 
months later, they admitted she was right. In De- 
cember 2015, a task force appointed by the gov- 
ernor informed him that the MDEQ had shown 
“scorn and derision” toward people criticizing 
the quality of water in Flint. 

Flint finally switched back to the Detroit water 
system in October 2015. Although the Flint River water 
was flushed out in a few weeks, the effects of corrod- 
ing pipes and fixtures remain. Nothing short of a total 
replacement of lead pipes, lead solder and fixtures con- 
taining lead will rid the water of lead, and it would be 
at a much greater cost than what was saved by using 
Flint River water. 

Will what happened in Flint cause those in power 
to look closely at money-saving schemes and their po- 
tential for danger and death? The more general prob- 
lem is capitalist neoliberalism trying to rescue falling 
rates of profit by imposing austerity on people who are 
considered weak and vulnerable. 

— Dan B. 
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Hospitals, children bombed: war zone 


A Yemeni doctor speaks 

‘Share the paint feel 1 

Taiz, Yemen — Pardon me, I know this story will 
make you so sad. But you have to share the pain I feel. 
The right leg of the little girl in the picture, Abrar, had 

been cut off by 
Houthis, a month 
ago. Since then 
she has cried be- 
cause she couldn’t 
go to school. That 
wasn’t all. Now 
she is in the hos- 
pital because of 
shrapnel from 
a shell fired by 
the Houthis and 
Saleh’s militia 
in the Addahy 
neighborhood of 
Taiz. 

Our hospital 
has many misera- 
ble stories besides 
Abrar’s. In the 
third bed, first 
room in the bone 
section there is a 
bus driver whose 
dream was to become a footballer. Now his leg is hang- 
ing without a joint. His ambition reminded me of Kar- 
los Baka, a bus driver who became a skilled footballer. 
Unfortunately, Mohammed’s dream won’t come true. 
He became disabled instead. 

On the fifth bed in the neurology section there is 
a mathematics teacher. He works in his grocery store 
part-time in the afternoon. The war damaged his store 
and a fragment from a shell fired by the Houthis and 
Saleh’s militia smashed his head. 

Another man called Abu Arkan misses his little 
son and his second son, Arkan, had his leg cut off by a 
shell fragment. But that wasn’t enough for the Houthis. 
They took his bike too, which was his only source of 
income. He sold his refrigerator to get medicine for his 
sons. I couldn’t contact him for a long time. I was told 
he sold his phone to get medicine and food. I’m too sad 
and feel helpless. 

We aren’t used to telling the truth. We usually 
say that we are good, whereas the fact is that we 
are getting killed. We tell the patients that they 
are good, in spite of the fact that we know that 
they have no real chance to live. 

Even Freddie Quell, the survivor of World War II in 
the film The Master, in spite of the spiritual ruin and 
the trouble he lived through during the war, would feel 
a deep sorrow for our situation. He would offer us help. 
He would smuggle some ampoules that aren’t available 
in Taiz in his underwear. 

Actually, I’m not able to bear this pain. Only the 
shroud seller will ignore this misery. Even Kafka, the 
best reader of the miserable details of daily life, would 


be exhausted by this horrific situation we are living. 
Gregor, a character in Kafka’s Metamorphosis, would 
feel compassion for us. And he would take part as a vol- 
unteer. 

I’m frustrated. Is there anyone who can give me a 
glimmer of hope? Enough, enough. Pardon me. I’m not 
able to talk to anyone. I’ll stay and talk to myself. 

— Ahmed Domainy, a Yemeni doctor 

Translated by Khaled Al-Hamdani 

U.S. spawns atrocities 

In the early morning of Oct. 3, 2015, a Doctors With- 
out Borders trauma center in Kunduz, Afghanistan, 
was bombarded by a U.S. Air Force gunship for over 
a half hour. Four days prior, hospital staff had shared 
its GPS coordinates with U.S. authorities. In the words 
of Doctors Without Borders head of programs, Heman 
Nagarathnam: 

“The bombs hit and then we heard the plane circle 
round. There was a pause, and then more bombs hit. 
This happened again and again. When I made it out 
from the office, the main hospital building was engulfed 
in flames. Those people that could had moved quickly to 
the building’s two bunkers to seek safety. But patients 
who were unable to escape burned to death as they lay 
in their beds.” 

On Jan. 11 Saudi Arabia’s air force bombed a hos- 
pital in Yemen, killing five people and injuring ten. 
Doctors Without Borders said it was the third at- 
tack on one of its health facilities in Yemen in recent 
months. 

On Feb. 15, a Doctors Without Borders-supported 
hospital in northern Syria took a direct hit that de- 
stroyed the three-story building, killing 25 people. 
Three days later, a Syrian military plane dropped a bar- 
rel bomb on another Doctors Without Borders-support- 
ed hospital near Damascus. A staff member lamented: 

“I don’t know how a pilot presses the button to bomb 
a hospital. It’s weird. How does he sleep ? How does he 
eat ? And then he comes back and bombs the people who 
are trying to help the victims. Wherever I went, there 
was bombing.” 

Each action mentioned is a rancid war crime, but 
not an uncommon one. Doctors Without Borders’ hospi- 
tals are not the only hospitals attacked, yet their hospi- 
tals are sometimes the only ones in a region, which will, 
as a policy, treat any injured person, including combat- 
ants regardless of what side they are on. This is at odds 
with government policy in Syria, Egypt, Bahrain, etc., 
countries that brutally forbid medical staff from provid- 
ing treatment to opposition fighters and/or protesters. 

It was reported by NBC that according to 
cockpit recordings, the pilots involved in the 
Kunduz attack had second-guessed the legality of 
the strike. Eventually, they decided to follow or- 
ders, but in an alternate U.S. society where there 
is grassroots support for pilots resisting illegal 
actions the result might have been different. It 
is up to the people of the U.S. to construct such a 
society and to, in a variety of ways, start hitting 
the brakes on U.S. misconduct. 


care a nightmare 

In the same way, the crimes of less powerful states 
such as Syria and Saudi Arabia could also be slowed 
or stopped. Supposing the U.S. military legitimately 
held the relative moral high ground, neither of these 
countries would want to act so brazenly as to provoke 
the U.S. to actually invade or to cut off military sup- 
port. Yet, as long as the brazen acts in question mir- 
ror what the U.S. has already done in Afghanistan or 
elsewhere, the danger of receiving said consequences is 
significantly diminished. By denying criminal options 
to their own country’s military, the people of the U.S. 
would thereby lessen the range of options available to 
any other military. 

In the case of a tyrannical regime, restricting the 
set of survival options available to the government 
might ripen the conditions wherein successful revolu- 
tion is possible. — Buddy Bell 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Spiegel 

Campus protests against racism continue: 

• After making a statement perceived as racist con- 
cerning students not fitting into a mold at Clare- 
mont McKenna College in California, the Dean 
of Students, Mary Spellman, resigned. 

• Thomas Rochon, president of Ithaca College, 
where overt campus racism led to calls for his res- 
ignation, declared that he would continue to be 
president until 2017. Student protesters there say 
this is unacceptable. 

• Two dormitories named after slaveholders at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C., 
were renamed by the university administration. 
Students are still demanding an Afro-American 
endowment and the recruitment of more Black 
professors. 

• At the University of Maryland, the stadium, 
which was named after arch-segregationist Curley 
Byrd, was renamed Maryland Stadium. 

• Amherst University, named after a British com- 
mander who gave smallpox-infected blankets to 
Native Americans, will retain that name, but will 
drop Lord Amherst as a symbol and mascot of the 
college. 

• The faculty at Brown University voted to rename 
Oct. 12 Indigenous Peoples Day. As one student put 

it, “We don’t celebrate 
genocide.” 

* * * * 

At the University of 
Witwatersrand in South 
Africa, student activ- 
ists physically blocked 
registration for the new 
semester, noting that 
their demand that stu- 
dent fees must fall had 
not been granted by the 
government, and that 
a freeze on fees did not 
rule out future fee in- 
creases. Students are 
also protesting the out- 
sourcing of campus jobs 
and are calling for the 
“decolonialization” of 
academic life, to make 
universities more inclu- 

sive to poor and work- 
ing class students. The FeesMustFall movement is 
demanding the elimination of all registration fees so 
that poor students can also go to college. 

* * * 

On Feb. 1 students protesting University of Geor- 
gia’s policy to ban undocumented students were ar- 
rested after they refused to leave the administration 
building. Undocumented youth are banned from being 
students and denied in-state tuition, although students 
from neighboring states are given that special tuition 
privilege. The student occupation was also a reaction 
to a Georgia Supreme Court ruling that the University 
could not be sued by the students, citing the legal jus- 
tification of “sovereign immunity” (citizens cannot sue 
state governments). 

* * * 

Although student protesters at the University of 
Missouri who have been in the vanguard of fighting 
campus racism have won significant victories, especial- 
ly the resignation of racist university officials, on Feb. 
4-5 they tried to have a dialogue with the university’s 
Board of Curators (Regents) and continued to demand 
that the university do more to eradicate racism. At the 
Curators meeting, Black students once again presented 
their demands, including more Black faculty members. 
The Curators and other university administrators said 
they were committed to act, but no specific new initia- 
tives were announced. 


Detroit schools need new ideas, political will 


Detroit, Mich. — Mass teacher “sick-outs” and “walk- 
ins” — with strong parent support — have rendered a 
laughingstock of Detroit Public Schools’ (DPS) Emer- 
gency Manager Darnell Early, who, before he abruptly 
resigned in February, claimed “a few radical teachers” 
were depriving students of education. That lie crum- 
bled to dust as 88 of 97 schools were closed by sickouts 
in January. Earley’s lie that lost school days denied 
students their education was in strange contrast to the 
one-day suspensions he gave students who walked out 
to support their teachers! 

In the aftermath, the Detroit Buildings and Safety 
Department suddenly discovered its responsibilities for 
the safety of school buildings. For the first time it has 
obtained consent agreements with the school adminis- 
tration to make repairs. 

Meanwhile the state scrambles to “fix” DPS, which 
could go broke in April. Damage caused by the state, 
corrupt local school officials, and private capital’s as- 
sault on teachers’ unions may doom public education 
in Detroit. DPS, run by the state since 1999, struggles 
with decaying buildings, a teacher shortage, a hemor- 
rhaging student population, increasingly massive debt, 
the lowest test scores in the country and a union con- 
sumed by internal strife. 

Most school “reform” talk is about financing and 
governance. DPS debt skyrocketed to $515 million under 
state control, yet the latest assault from the Republican 
legislature gives a free hand to charter schools while re- 
quiring eight more years of state mismanagement be- 
fore Detroit residents could elect and empower our own 
school board! While the state wrangles over funding, 
40% of the per-pupil aid in Detroit goes for debt service. 

As for governance, all players are entrenched in 


their own demands. The elected school board, power- 
less under emergency management, rightly demands a 
return of their authority, noting that only poor Black 
districts are under state control. Detroit’s white Mayor 
Duggan wants an elected school board, but pushes for 
an appointed Detroit Education Commission (DEC) 
with powers to close, open and locate schools, and with 
some regulation over charters. The charter operators 
want no control and no regulation (the status quo, be- 
cause regulation of charters is not enforced). The Coali- 
tion for the Future of Detroit Schoolchildren, dominat- 
ed by non-profits that would benefit from privatization, 
wants local control but an appointed DEC. 

What we hear little about is a new mindset 
that would broaden the concept of education, 
and could improve Detroit education now. There 
are DPS schools that develop the whole child, 
not just test scores. These schools prioritize rela- 
tionships with parents and community members. 
They hold high standards of critical thinking 
and appropriate behavior and help students to 
achieve them. They provide hands-on, experien- 
tial learning. They reject both the 20th century 
model that schools exist apart from their com- 
munities, and the 21st century emphasis on test 
scores. 

Because Detroit is now a hodgepodge of school 
types, we need coordination, spacing and regulation of 
all Detroit schools, but not another appointed layer of 
bureaucracy. The elected school board should be gov- 
erning DPS, but DPS serves fewer than half of Detroit 
students. Where are the ideas and political will to 
democratically establish a corruption-free, high-quality 
education system? — Susan Van Gelder 




dent Representative Council Presi- 
dents Ulo and Shaeera address the 
students and advocate for Fees- 
MustFall. 
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PM Modi’s retrogressive vision for India 


by Gerry Emmett 

Indian Prime Minister Narendra Modi’s authori- 
tarian capitalist rule extended in February to harsh 
attacks on campus free speech. Students from Modi’s 
right-wing Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) complained 
about a demonstration at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
in Delhi. The president of the student union, Kanhaiya 
Kumar, was arrested along with other students and 
charged, on the basis of laws dating back to British co- 
lonialism, with making “anti-India” statements. 

The demonstration marked the anniversary 
of the execution of Afzal Guru, a Kashmiri con- 
victed of participation in a 2001 attack on India’s 
Parliament. Some have questioned his trial and 
execution. But the decades-long dispute between 
India and Pakistan over Kashmir gave the BJP 
an excuse to inflame anti-Muslim prejudice as 
fuel against all forms of dissent. Muslims, Dalits, 
Leftists, secular Indians, and Indigenous peoples 
are often singled out as enemies in the eyes of 
Modi’s Hindu fundamentalist supporters. 

These events followed what many termed the “in- 
stitutional murder” of Dalit Ph.D. student Rohith Ve- 
mula, who died by suicide after having been excluded 
from Hyderabad Central University for alleged “anti- 
India” protests. 

BJP’S ATTACK ON HISTORY 

Anti-Muslim attacks are typical of Modi. As Chief 
Minister of Gujarat he presided during the 2002 pogrom 
in which over 2,000 Muslims were killed and thousands 
more injured by Hindu mobs. The BJP defines India 

UAE’s two-tier society 

On Feb. 9, President Barack Obama spoke via sat- 
ellite to over 3,000 government and business represen- 
tatives from 125 countries. They were meeting for the 
4th World Government Summit in Dubai, United Arab 
Emirates, to discuss “Shaping Future Governments.” 
Yet the UAE, a Gulf state ally of the U.S. and Saudi 
Arabia, is the perfect model of a two-tier society. 

MORE IMMIGRANTS THAN CITIZENS 

In a population of 9.2 million people, only 1.4 mil- 
lion are citizens. The rest are immigrants: over a million 
Indians, over a million Pakistanis, along with hundreds 
of thousands of Bangladeshis, Egyptians, Syrians, Pal- 
estinians, Iraqis, and smaller numbers from dozens of 
other countries. These are the people who produce oil 
and gas wealth, and built the 163-story Burj Khalifa, 
the world’s tallest building. 

Immigrants have few rights as workers. They 
can be deported if they strike. Unions are illegal. 
There is no right to collective bargaining. UAE 
citizens are employed in government jobs, or 
state-owned enterprises like property develop- 
ment and Emirates airline. 

Obama and others expressed fine sentiments at 
the Summit. Beneath the rhetoric lay the reality of 
UAE and Gulf state support for Egypt’s brutal police 
state; the Saudi-led intervention in Yemen which has 
killed thousands of civilians; and silence on Russia’s 
state terrorist bombing of Syria, made worse by Saudi/ 
UAE ally Bahrain’s open courting of Putin. All was un- 
derscored by the Saudi-led “Thunder of the North,” the 
largest military exercise held in the region, involving 
20 countries. 

The “future” on offer promises more of the same. 

— G.E. 


as strictly Hindu, the idea of “Hindutva,” and Muslims 
(176 million Indians) and others are explicitly excluded 
from that historic identity. 

Universities, schools, and culture are becoming 
battlegrounds. Some textbooks printed in Gujarat have 
claimed that aeronautics was begun in ancient times 
by the god Ram who flew from Sri Lanka to India in a 
swan-shaped chariot of flowers. Modi himself has made 
similar claims. In 2014 he lectured doctors in Mumbai: 
“We worship Lord Ganesha. There must have been 
some plastic surgeon at that time who got an elephant’s 
head on the body of a human being and began the prac- 


For a Free Syria! 



Chicago — On Feb. 21, members of the Syrian community and activists 
demonstrated in opposition to Russian and Syrian regime bombing, and 
echoed the call of Syrian civil society organizations for a no-fly zone. 
The rally was organized by the Antiwar Committee in Solidarity with the 
Struggle for Selfdetermination. More rallies are planned here in support 
of the Syrian revolution. 


Mexico City — Pope F rancis’s trip to Mexico drew au- 
diences of hundreds of thousands. What was the sub- 
stance of his visit? 

The Pope has a partial, limited, critical view of 
certain transgressions of class-based industrial capi- 
talism. He issued an important encyclical on climate 
change before his trip. 

REVOLUTIONARIES, NOT ‘VICTIMS’ 

In celebrating mass among Indigenous people in 
Chiapas, speaking to youth in Morelia, addressing the 
question of immigrants and refugees at the border with 
the U.S. in Ciudad Juarez— Francis called attention to 
their plight, to discrimination, exclusion, poverty, the 
threat of drug traffickers. He was calling attention to 
these groups as victims. 

Seeing these groups of people primarily as 
victims shows the limitation of the Pope’s view. 
Many of them see themselves, rather, as social 
subjects demanding social transformation. In- 
digenous peoples are seeking autonomy, control 
of their lives and lands. The Yaqui in the North, 
the Triqui in Oaxaca in the West, those under the 
umbrella of Zapatismo in the South— all refuse 
victimization. 

Or take youth, and the activity of the Normalista 
rural school students. Since the disappearance and 


tice of plastic surgery.” 

Consider also Modi’s appointment of the obscure 
Hindutva advocate Y Sudershan Rao as Chairman of 
the Indian Council of Historical Research. Rao decries 
standard research methods as “Marxist,” and has de- 
clared that ancient history can be reconstructed accu- 
rately through study of the Hindu scriptures. 

Many Indians are troubled, and disgusted, by this 
merger of religion and taxpayer-funded public educa- 
tion. The gross misrepresentation and vulgarization of 
ancient texts is a crime in itself. 

A VERY MODERN FUNDAMENTALISM 

Despite retrogressive religious views, Modi has 
eyes set on the future. He makes wide use of social 
media, with a Twitter following second only to Barack 
Obama’s. He sees his ideology as representing the 
growing Indian capitalist class with an emphasis on 
high tech. They have profited by economic growth, un- 
like hundreds of millions who languish in poverty. 

Modi’s neoliberal economic policies, mixed 
with some populist promises like (so far undeliv- 
ered) new housing for the poor, are key to under- 
standing his aims. The vision of ancient India as 
a high tech land where exalted gods rule more or 
less benevolently over humans that may petition 
their favor, is also an accurate idea of Modi’s vi- 
sion for India’s future. His use of holography to 
appear at simultaneous BJP rallies in different 
cities in 2014 was a would-be god’s gesture. 

This vision doesn’t bode well for workers, women, 
Muslims, Dalits, or other minorities. Writer Pratap 
Bhanu Mehta summed it up in writing about the cur- 
rent attack on students: “The crackdown. ..was insidi- 
ous in its remarkable ability to make ignorance the 
flaming torchbearer of nationalism. The government 
does not want to just crush dissent; it wants to crush 
thinking, as its repeated assaults on universities dem- 
onstrate” {The Indian Express, Feb. 16, 2016). 


probable murder of 43 students in Ayotzinapa in 2014, 
they have protested, demanding answers. Yet the Pope 
couldn’t find the time to meet with perhaps the most ac- 
tive social subjects in Mexico, the mothers and fathers 
of the disappeared students. Was it because they don’t 
see themselves as victims, but have been the crucial di- 
mension in critiquing President Pena Nieto’s failure to 
solve the crime? The Pope found time to see Pena Nieto, 
of course. 

Pope Francis’s prayer at the vulgar barriers the 
U.S. has erected along the border to keep out refugees 
fleeing violence and economic deprivation was an im- 
portant symbolic act. But again, does he see the refu- 
gees from Mexico and Central America, and millions 
more around the world, as only victims, and not as hu- 
man subjects seeking dignity and self-determination? 

GRAVE HUMAN RIGHTS CONTRADICTION 

Finally, in some areas of human rights, the Pope 
along with the Catholic Church as an institution is not 
only silent, but in opposition. The most prominent is 
the question of abortion, a right that has only recently 
and in a limited manner been recognized in Mexico. 
It is a right denied women in much of Latin America, 
where the Pope comes from. The result: vast numbers 
of women have died from thousands of illegal abortions. 
What about their human rights? — Eugene Walker 


Pope Francis in Mexico: pity and contradiction 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an or- 
ganization of Marxist-Humanists. It has always 
stood for the abolition of capitalism, both in its 
private property form as in the U.S., and in its 
state property form that appeared as the Rus- 
sian Revolution was transformed into its op- 
posite. That retrogression anticipated the next 
stage of development — the age of state-capi- 
talism. We stand for a society of new human 
relations, what Marx called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the 
year of the Detroit wildcat strikes against au- 
tomation and the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
against segregation — activities which signaled 
a new movement from practice that was itself 
a form of theory. News & Letters was created 
so that the voices of revolt could be heard un- 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy 
of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1 987), founder 
of the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, was 
Chairwoman of News and Letters Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-1983), a Black rank-and-file autoworker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, was editor of the paper from 1 955 to 1983. 

The articulation of the relationship be- 


tween the movement from practice which is 
itself a form of theory and the movement from 
theory to philosophy is reflected in Dunayevs- 
kaya's three major works. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 177 6 until To- 
day (1958), established the American roots of 
Marxism while presenting a comprehensive 
attack on present-day Communism, which 
is a form of state-capitalism. It re-established 
Marxism in its original form as “a thorough- 
going Naturalism or humanism,” while point- 
ing to the new Humanist philosophy expressed 
by the working class. It presented history and 
theory as emanating from the movement from 
practice. 

Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sar- 
tre and from Marx to Mao ( 1 973), written after 
the failed revolts of the 1960s, articulated the 
integrality of philosophy and revolution as the 
characteristic of the age and, tracing it histori- 
cally, caught the link of continuity with the Hu- 
manism of Marx. As against the vanguard party, 
the integration of dialectics and organization 
reflects the revolutionary maturity of the age 
and the passion for a philosophy of liberation. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution ( 1 982) explores 


Marx’s body of ideas from his discovery of a 
continent of thought and of revolution in his 
youth to the “new moments” of his last decade. 
Written for our time of revolutions in devel- 
oping countries, the rise of the international 
women’s liberation movement, and global eco- 
nomic crisis, it reveals the absolute challenge to 
make real Marx’s “revolution in permanence” 
as the determinant for the relationship of theo- 
ry and practice and as ground for organization. 

These works spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism. American Civili- 
zation on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (1963, 
1983) concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way freedom road between 
the U.S. and Africa. 

In 1989 News and Letters Committees 
published Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough — her two letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes — and her 1987 Presentation 
on the Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism. 

This body of ideas challenges all those de- 
siring freedom to transcend the limitations of 
post-Marx Marxism. In light of the crises of our 
nuclear-armed world, climate change, and failed 


revolutions, it becomes imperative not only 
to reject what is, but to further work out the 
revolutionary Humanist future inherent in the 
present.The recreation of Marx’s philosophy as 
Marxist-Humanism is recorded in Dunayevs- 
kaya’s archives, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its 
World Development, deposited at Wayne State 
University in Detroit and available to all. 

We aim to continue to develop Marxist- 
Humanism and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom. In opposing this capitalist, 
racist, sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden society, 
we have adopted a committee form of orga- 
nization rather than any elitist party “to lead.” 

We participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim... to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling 
bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate mass activities from the activity 
of thinking. Send for a free copy of the Constitu- 
tion of News and Letters Committees or see it 
on our website: www.newsandletters.org. 





“Human power is its own end”— Karl Marx 
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WORKSHOPTALKS 


Alive in struggle 

by Htun Lin 

In 1989, a teenager named Wuer Kaixi, then a uni- 
versity student, sat in a big chair in the “People’s Hall” 
at a hastily arranged meeting, shaking his finger at 
Premier Li Peng, reading a list of demands from stu- 
dents encamped at Beijing’s Tiananmen Square. Those 
demands from students included better dorm food and 
living conditions. Many of these students were the 
offspring of factory workers, or sons and daughters of 
peasant farmers. 

They confronted a rigged state-capitalist system, 
in which only those close to the Communist Party in 
power thrived off the labor of the masses, at the mo- 
ment that Chairman Deng Xiaoping announced a re- 
structuring of the economy. International supporters 
here in the U.S. and elsewhere solidarized with the 
students and the young workers who unfurled the ban- 
ners of the Beijing Autonomous Workers Federation in 
Tiananmen Square as they sang “We Shall Overcome” 
and the revolutionary workers’ song “The Internation- 
ale.” 

Self-activity was also very prominent where I start- 
ed working only a few years earlier at Kaiser. We were 
fighting against the two-tier wage system proposed by 
management. All of us never felt more alive. 

Support for our picket lines against Kaiser came 
from workers in many other unions and professions. It 
reminded me of labor solidarity in past strikes, like the 

continued on p. 3 
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Criminal prisons 

by Robert Taliaferro 

Extortion. Assault. Price gouging. Manipulation. 
Lies. Theft. Misappropriation of funds. Substandard 
medical care. Xenophobia. Racism. Slavery. Murder. 

These are some of the attributes of one of the larg- 
est criminal organizations in the world. It is multi- 
tiered, multinational and generates billions of dollars 
in revenue each year. 

The mainstream media reports sparingly about its 
operations, if at all, and though this enterprise affects 
the lives of tens of millions of people, it is only investi- 
gated when an egregious act is committed by one of its 
patrons — or one of its wards. There is so little account- 
ability that when Federal agencies attempt to regulate 
the industry, a plethora of lawsuits is sure to be filed. 
GOVERNMENT CREATED CRIMINAL INDUSTRY 

The most negative aspect of this criminal enter- 
prise — and we are talking about the Prison Industrial 
Complex as it is aligned with the Criminal (in)Justice 
System — is that it is government-sponsored and funded 
and designed to be self-perpetuating. 

The human warehouses that we call prisons are 
the crowning achievement of that enterprise: a game 
of monopolized human trafficking in the guise of law. 

The game begins in cities and towns where the 
disenfranchised (people of color, the poor, etc.) are im- 
periled by the lack of proper political representation, 
housing and standards of life. 

It continues as radically conservative attorneys 
general, district attorneys, judges and politicians often 
abuse their authority to secure some obtusely partisan 
political gain. We see so-called “states’ rights” attempt- 
ing to usurp gains regarding federal laws and decisions 
which are designed to allow social parity to all U.S. 

continued on p. 1 1 
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Draft for Marxist-Humanist Perspectives, 2016-2017 

The need for new beginnings 
in thought and in action 


Why we print the Draft Perspectives in News & Letters 

In 1975 News and Letters Committees printed its Draft Perspec- 
tives Thesis in News & Letters for the first time. The organization has 
continued the practice ever since. What follows is the 1975 explanation 
of why we decided to take such action and why we continue to do so: 

With this special issue News and Letters Committees are breaking 
totally new ground for the Marxist movement. Publishing the Draft Per- 
spectives Thesis for our coming national gathering directly in the pages 
of our paper is unprecedented, not only for all other organizations, but 
even for our own. We do it because our age is in such total crisis, facing 
a choice between absolute terror or absolute freedom, that a revolution- 
ary organization can no longer allow any separation between theory 
and practice, philosophy and revolution, workers and intellectuals, 
“inside ” and “outside. ’’ We ask you to join in the discussion of these 
Perspectives with us. We are not presenting any “pat answers ” to the 
question, “Where Do We Go From Flere? ” We are raising the questions 
that demand answers — and we ask you to help us in working them out. 


The great need for new beginnings is clear 
from the disintegrative tendencies that world 
capitalism is displaying at this moment — 
ecologically, economically, politically. Massive 
revolts continue to reach for new beginnings 
but remain incomplete and face counter-revo- 
lutionary onslaught on many fronts. 

What has happened in the five years 
since the Arab Spring opened a new 
worldwide page of freedom? It helped 
unleash more revolts from West Africa to 
Europe to the U.S., yet its plight weighs 
like a nightmare on the minds of hu- 
manity. Counter-revolution is exacting 
a deadly toll, from Syria’s nearly half a 
million slaughtered under the direction 
of Bashar al-Assad, to the massacres and 
mass imprisonments in Egypt over which 
Abdel Fattah el-Sisi presides, to the cha- 
otic fighting by militias in Libya and Ye- 
men. Rape and enslavement of women are rising 
as weapons of war from Iraq to South Sudan. 

Counter-revolution is coming not only from within 
each country but from without, as in the U.S. -aided 
Saudi bombing in Ye- 
men, in the Russian and 
Iranian bombing and 
ground assaults in Syr- 
ia, and in U.S. betrayals 
of the revolts. The me- 
dia too play a role when 
they paint the fighting 
as a contest essentially 
between Islamists like 
ISIS and A1 Qaeda and 
the old repressive estab- 
lishments, or as if the 
only important battle 
is U.S. -Russia vs. ISIS. 

They systematically 
hide the liberatory con- 
tent of mass struggles 
and the ideas expressed 
in those struggles, un- 
dermining the solidarity that ordinary people feel for 
their counterparts suffering the brunt of repression. 
The indispensability of philosophy is shown negatively 
in this attempt to bury ideas of and struggles for free- 
dom under the ruling ideology — just at the time when 
the contradictions of these revolutionary uprisings cry 
out the need for the philosophy of revolution in perma- 
nence. 

I. Discontent, revolt and 
reaction in the U.S. 

Discontent is seething across this country. Its 
counterpart, the fear of revolution, powers the neo-fas- 
cism heard most loudly in the Trump campaign, with 
the Republican Party increasingly following Donald 
Trump’s vicious xenophobia, racism and sexism. That 
phenomenon is not solely dependent on one person, and 
will not disappear if he loses the election. Trump’s and 
Ted Cruz’s embrace of torture and genocidal “carpet- 
bombing” are not idle rhetoric but a true reflection of 
the brutal counter-revolution they wish to unleash on 
masses both at home and abroad. 

While Trump’s message is not far from the Re- 
publican Party establishment’s, his support does not 
come mainly from the 1% — more precisely, the ruling 
class, which however will bow to his supremacy if their 
feckless “Stop Trump” effort fails. (A single grassroots 
demonstration that shut down Trump’s Chicago rally 
displayed more power than all the maneuvers of the 
Republican establishment.) Rather, most of his support 
comes from significant portions of the middle class and 
the working class. 

THE NON-RECOVERY ‘RECOVERY’ 

Seven years into the “recovery” after the officially 
declared end of the 2007-09 Great Recession, the work- 
ing class in this richest land in the world still suffers 
its effects — in unemployment, lost houses, lower wages, 
precariousness of jobs and the stress of everyday life. 


Far from being an accidental crisis caused only by Wall 
Street manipulations, that recession marked the resur- 
gence of capitalism’s structural crisis that burst out in 
the 1970s. Three decades of vicious economic restruc- 
turing — through unionbusting, automation, globaliza- 
tion — drove down wages 
and benefits, eliminated 
jobs, and greatly ag- 
gravated inequality, 
yielding a temporary 
rebound in the rate of 
profit. That is past and 
the crisis has deepened. 

From this soil have 
sprung both revolt and 
reaction. Support for a 
candidate like Trump, 
whose whole career 
has proved his drive to 
dominate and exploit, 
shows the need for the 
working class in the 
world’s richest economy 
to “pave a new road of 
world solidarity between 
themselves and all the ‘immigrants’ of the world. The 
first step in that direction is the recognition of the fact 
that many of them have been repeating the reactionary 
ideas of their own exploiters.” (See “Racism, workers 
and freedom ideas,” p. 4, March-April 2016 N&L.) 

White workers in the U.S. live in the same world 
as Black and Latina/Latino workers, as undocumented 
immigrant workers, as workers in Chinese and Indian 
sweatshops, as miners in South Africa and Chile, as 
domestic workers in Mexico and Lebanon, and all are 
on the same exploited side of the class divide. Black 
and Latina workers, who are overwhelmingly opposed 
to Trump and his ilk, are the majority of those driv- 
ing struggles on behalf of the working class in the U.S., 
from the fight for a $15 minimum wage to organizing 
of low-wage workers at fast food restaurants and Wal- 
Marts, to the militant struggles of teachers in cities like 
Chicago and Detroit. 

The fact that an avowed socialist, Bernie Sanders, 
who prominently uses the word “revolution,” is winning 
so many votes reflects the simmering discontent and 
the desire of many for an alternative to capitalism, es- 
pecially among the youth. 

YOUTH FIGHT CLIMATE CHAOS 

Not least in stirring discontent is the sense of loom- 
ing disaster from climate chaos, the sense that the fu- 
ture of today’s youth is being sacrificed on the altar of 
dying capitalism. The coal business provides a perfect 
specimen of how capitalism operates. (See “One year for 
29 lives,” p. 3.) As coal companies declare bankruptcy, 
miners’ pensions are decimated and communities are 
left with abandoned mines, polluted water and soil, 
and the devastation caused by strip mining and moun- 
taintop removal. Yet coal continues to be mined and 
burned, coal plants are being built in China and India, 
coal burning has increased in Europe, and the adminis- 
tration is pushing more exports. 

At the same time, there is no reason to believe that 

continued on p. 7 
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Exploitative reproductive industry 




by Terry Moon 

Ever since the medical in- 
dustry has gotten its greedy 
hooks into assisted human re- 
production, it has objectified 
the women — commonly called 
“egg donors” — upon whom 
the entire business depends. 

New is that these “egg donors” 
launched a federal lawsuit to do away with industry 
guidelines that mandate that pay (the industry calls 
it “compensation”) over $5,000 requires “justification,” 
and over $10,000 is “beyond what is appropriate.” 

WOMEN REDUCED TO ‘EGG DONORS’ 

Supposedly this cap is to protect poor women from 
selling their eggs (a part of their body) just for money 
without thinking of how their lives may be affected. 
This is a lie, and not only because in our society you 
can’t separate money from how your life is affected, es- 
pecially if you don’t have much. The lie is also seen in 
a statement by the lawyer representing the American 
Society for Reproductive Medicine and the Society for 
Assisted Reproductive Technology — the groups that set 
the cap: “If the compensation became too high, there 
is a concern that it might be incentive for donors to 
lie about their medical history” (The New York Times, 
“Egg Donors Want Room to Name Their Price,” Oct. 10, 
2015). 

First, if you’re poor, $5,000 to $10,000 is al- 
ready an incentive to donate eggs if you need to 
pay off loans, pay for your children’s healthcare, 
or any other emergency that poor people experi- 
ence in an ever crueler USA. Second, the lawyer 
revealed his client’s attitude toward the women 
who donate: watch out, they’re a bunch of poten- 
tial liars. 

Recently, egg donor women won their lawsuit and 
forced the fertility professional associations to drop the 
paragraphs concerning compensation for egg donations. 
But the truth is that the whole $80 million egg-donor 
market, only a part of the lucrative — for the capitalists, 
that is — reproductive technology industry, dehuman- 
izes women who, let’s call it what it is, sell their eggs. 

You can see it in the language they use: fertil- 
ity clinics want to start their own “in-house egg 
programs”; there are “egg-donation businesses”; 
the actual woman whose eggs are being “har- 
vested,” disappears. You read enough language 
like this and realize that if they could, the indus- 
try would put “egg donors” in tiny cages stacked 
on top of each other, so they could be carefully 
watched, given lie detectors, given drugs at pre- 
cisely the right time, and have their body parts 
harvested in the most cost-effective way possible. 

But what really shows the inhuman attitude to- 
wards mostly poor women in their twenties is the com- 
plete lack of concern for their health. 

WOMEN’S HEALTH PURPOSELY IGNORED 

It’s been over 35 years since the first baby was born 
from the then new science of human reproductive tech- 
nology. There has been no database created to track 
the health of women who have donated eggs — a pro- 
cess that requires multiple high doses of drugs, some 


What is News & Letters ? 

From its very beginning. News & Letters was 
based on a new idea. This is part of what 
the founder of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Du- 
nayevskaya, said in 1955 about what this 
paper was meant to become: 

the page which carries 
story carries other 
workers' stories 
and he sees his 
problem is not an 
individual one. And 
the next page car- 
ries an editorial, or 
Two Worlds contains a 
page of history, or the 
front page lead article, 
which, while based on 
what interests the worker, 
takes him a step further 
than his own thoughts led 
him to. So that this logical 
organization of his impulses, this form in 
which his articles are printed, give the story 
he tells a new quality.... The proof is how 
we ourselves have developed in this period. 
People first come alive..." 

To order a subscription 
for only $5/yr for six issues, see page 4 



of which are known carcinogens. It is a painful process 
that includes, besides the dosing with drugs not tested 
for safety when used the way they are in egg donors, 
surgery and many invasive ultrasounds. In short, there 
is no concern for these women once their eggs have been 
taken, no follow-up, no industry-sponsored studies on 
health effects. 

As one of these young women told The New 
York Times: “The fertility industry is keenly in- 
terested in recruiting new and healthy donors, 
but generally gives little regard to what happens 
to us when the eggs are gone.” 

The whole promise of human reproductive technol- 
ogy and surrogacy has been transformed by capitalism 
from a supremely human endeavor where science has 
advanced to the point of making it possible for infertile 
women to bear a child, to an endeavor aimed at making 
money for capitalists by dehumanizing, cheating and 
endangering those who make it possible. 

In any sane world innovation of reproductive tech- 
nology would be valued for the joy it could bring. In 
our capitalist society, however, this gift has been trans- 
formed into its opposite. 

Trans theatre a hit! 

New York City — One of the workers at Services & 
Advocacy for GLBT Elders (SAGE) commented that a 
performance by the Transgenerational Theatre Proj- 
ect drew the larg- 
est crowd that they 
had ever had at one 
of their events. Ev- 
ery seat was taken, 
from the kitchen to 
the stage, and doz- 
ens of people stood 
to witness the per- 
formance. The Proj- 
ect, an idea conceived by three New York City graduate 
students, was designed to bring together Trans people 
of different ages and orientations and make theater. 

Over seven weeks, the coaches took a collection 
of amateurs and made them into a seasoned troupe of 
professionals. On the night of the performance, the 16 
Trans, Gender Nonconforming or Agender participants 
did skits revealing the life of Trans people in the past, 
harassment on the job and at school, and a humorous 
vision of the Trans experience in the future. There was 
also a spoken piece with dancing about the reality of 
suicide in the Trans community, and music, dance, po- 
etry, etc. At the end of the performance, all the par- 
ticipants raised a clenched fist in the air and yelled 
“TRANS POWER!” —Natalia Spiegel 
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In April in New York, N.Y., an intergenerational 
coalition of nonprofits and university institutes special- 
izing in social justice for women and girls of color held 
the first national Black Girl Movement Conference. Its 
purpose was to ensure that Black girls, whose needs 
and social contributions are often ignored, are not left 
out of the current focus on racial social justice. Bring- 
ing together artists, activists, educators, policy makers, 
and Black girl leaders, the conference addressed the 
barriers they face in education, economic and political 
equality, and the social biases they face. Workshops in- 
cluded the arts, performance and media as both per- 
sonal and political expression. 

* * * 

In Warsaw, Poland, in April, thousands of femi- 
nist activists demonstrated at the parliament building 
against plans by the ruling conservative party to com- 
pletely ban abortion in order to bring the country’s law 
into line with Catholic Church law. They also set up 
a facebook page encouraging women to call, email, or 
use social media to contact Prime Minister Beata Szy- 
dlo about the status of their menstrual periods. They 
were inspired by Periods for Pence, a feminist group in 
Indiana sending similar messages to Republican Gov. 
Mike Pence, who had just signed especially invasive an- 
ti-abortion legislation. These laws require women who 
abort or miscarry to pay for a fetus funeral, allow wom- 
en to be prosecuted for feticide if they self-abort, and 
forbid abortion of fetuses with severe abnormalities. 

* * * 

The student government at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley unanimously passed a bill proposing 
that medical abortions become available on campus 
through the University Health Services. The bill states 
that women attending the university may find an abor- 
tion to be necessary for them to continue their educa- 
tion. While the university’s director of communications 
and media relations claimed there was a network of 
abortion providers in the area, the bill stated that stu- 
dents face time, financial, and travel restrictions in at- 
tempting to access this service. 


Push Back: Guilt in the Age of Natural Parenting 


Amy Tuteur, a feminist and retired obstetrician, 
urges us in Push Back: Guilt in the Age of Natural Par- 
enting (Dey Street Books, 2016), to push back against 
the “natural parenting” movement purporting to be 
radically feminist. Natural parenting consists of natural 
childbirth, attachment parenting and lactivisim. While 
some of these practices can be harmless, the movement 
uses pseudoscience to deliberately make mothers who 
can’t perform all of them feel extremely guilty. 

HEALTHCARE BECAME SELLING PRODUCTS 

Tuteur writes that it began with laudable, femi- 
nist goals as an extension of the feminist 
health movement which educates women 
about our own health and how to take part 
in our own medical decisions. It won rights 
for women such as the option of staying 
awake during labor. After achieving its 
goals, the natural parenting movement 
moved the goalposts so its advocates could 
sell products and services and its followers 
could feel superior to other mothers. 

Promoters of natural childbirth point out 
that male doctors demonized midwives and then 
medicalized childbirth for financial gain. Once, 
mothers and newborns were more likely to die 
from unsanitary hospital conditions. But im- 
provements in medicine transformed childbirth 
from the feared leading killer of young women 
and babies into a historically new situation in 
which their survival and health are taken for 
granted. 

Some advocates of natural childbirth now employ 
the fallacy that everything “natural” is healthful. They 
idealize traditional cultures when birth was “woman- 
centered,” ignoring that many obstetricians are now 
women. They falsely claim that birth was always safe 
and that lifesaving techniques such as fetal monitoring, 
pain medications and Caesarean section are dangerous. 
(I would add that they also tend to idealize traditional, 
“woman-centered” herbal abortions.) 

They claim medicalization is why women of 
color in the U.S. have the highest rate of moth- 
er and infant mortality in the developed world 



when it is really because they have trouble ac- 
cessing adequate medical treatment, including 
prenatal care. 

This movement urges women to focus on the sup- 
posed “empowering experience” of birth, selling increas- 
ingly dangerous experiences such as giving birth at 
home, in a pool of water or with dolphins. While women 
in the Western world compete in what Tuteur calls the 
“performance art” of “stunt births,” women in develop- 
ing countries struggle for lifesaving access to hospitals. 

Tuteur compares attachment parenting to what 
feminist author Betty Friedan called the 
“feminine mystique,” i.e., the 1960s notion 
that mothers should spend all their time 
on housekeeping and child rearing. She 
says it’s more accurate to call it intensive 
mothering, because it is the mother who 
must keep the baby with her at all times. 

Breastfeeding, even with the help of a 
breast pump, also takes up an unnecessary 
amount of time. Lactivists have gone past 
the benign goal of making breastfeeding an acceptable 
choice to spreading scorn for women who cannot con- 
tinue to breastfeed, even when it is painful or does not 
produce enough milk. 

RIGHT-WING ORIGINS 

Tuteur states, “The backlash against the eman- 
cipation of women has been expressed on the political 
right as a rise of religious fundamentalism and on the 
political left as the rise of natural parenting.” The no- 
tion that birth is safe and painless comes from Grantly 
Dick-Read and Fernand Lamaze, two racist, sexist men 
who wanted women to stay in the home and white wom- 
en to produce more children. 

Today’s leading proponent of this notion is Ina Mae 
Gaskin, the wife of a cult leader at a patriarchal com- 
mune called The Farm, where the only skill women 
were allowed to learn was midwifery. 

Push Back is an important book in that it will save 
lives. It is also important because it challenges us to re- 
search the possible right-wing origins and implications 
of practices and ideas that we believe to be unquestion- 
ably feminist or Leftist. — Adele 
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Widespread solidarity with Chicago Teachers Union strike 


Chicago — The Chicago Teachers Union’s one-day 
strike action April 1 was a real step forward. The CTU 
was principled in making explicit its support for the 
Black Lives Matter movement, in making practical 
alliance with the struggles of Black and Latino com- 
munities and low-wage workers, and in sharing plat- 
forms with these forces throughout the day. Perhaps 
it is a modest step, considering the depth of capitalist 



society’s crisis, but the convergence of labor and Black 
struggles is key to any hope for revolutionary change. 

This dynamic was seen at the forum on March 
9 that brought together CTU President Karen 
Lewis with spokespeople for teachers (including 
university staff), students, Black Lives Matter, 
and the disability rights group ADAPT. The idea 
of labor and Black unity was central to the orga- 
nizing discussions for April 1. 

It became a full day of activities for many of us. 
Teachers and students who had begun picketing outside 
local schools at 7:00 AM then marched to a McDonald’s 
at Foster and Kedzie to support mostly Latino workers 
in a Fight for $15 rally. They were joined by members of 
the Amalgamated Transit Union and Japanese workers 
in Chicago for the Labor Notes convention. 

Following a spirited rally, everyone headed to 
the Northeastern Illinois (NEIU) campus. Thou- 
sands of teachers and students marched through 
the neighborhood, gaining lots of supportive 
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caravans of supplies that workers from as far away as 
Detroit organized to support the 1949-50 Coal Miners’ 
General Strike in West Virginia against introduction of 
the continuous miner. 

Our fight against two-tier wages in my shop was 
a key moment in my life. Self-activity was the essen- 
tial philosophic concrete. Taking matters into our own 
hands (and feet), we relied on no one else to “fight for 
us.” We felt we were taking our lives back through our 
own concrete struggle, our direct confrontation, with 
the negative. It was an idea whose time had come. 

But then our picket lines confronting management 
were superseded by a top-down Labor-Management 
Partnership of management and top executives at 
SEIU, for us ushering in the era of restructuring. 

That idea of self-activity in struggle refuses to 
die. Chinese workers continue to strike all across 
the country. (See “China on strike” on this page.) 
Hong Kong youth continue the flames of Tianan- 
men Square with the Umbrella Revolution. 

Here in the U.S., youth have taken this election 
season as the opportunity to continue the grassroots 
political revolution begun by the Occupy Movement 
and Black Lives Matter. The immigrant workers’ rights 
movement and the Fight for $15 minimum wage move- 
ment are good examples. SEIU wants to take credit 
for Fight for $15, as if they’re “fighting for us.” But the 
truth is that workers’ self-activity achieved those gains. 

Robert Reich, former Labor Secretary under Bill 
Clinton, calls Bernie Sanders “the most qualified can- 
didate to create the political system we should have, 
because he’s leading a political movement for change.” 
Granted, there is something which cannot be ignored 
when 85% of the youth and new voters are flocking to a 
campaign that they see as a grassroots political revolu- 
tion to expand democracy. 

Having said that, I would like to ask Reich, 
author of Saving Capitalism: For the Many, Not 
the Few: At this juncture, is a “political revolu- 
tion” to “save” capitalism what we need? Is a 
focus on economic distribution and forms of re- 
muneration under current bounds adequate or 
appropriate for our times? Has capitalism ever 
been, will it ever be, “for the many, not the few”? 

I would like my questions for Reich to challenge the 
youth as well. Is a political revolution enough? What 
does a revolution in philosophy mean to you? Are you 
ready for a new continent of thought? What is the ob- 
jectivity of alienation in our daily lives? 

Only we can help ourselves overcome that self- 
alienation — no one else can. 


car horns and thumbs up. The college jazz band 
played numbers like “St. James Infirmary,” in a 
funeral valediction for education funding. 

At the NEIU rally, speakers ranged from stu- 
dents defending aid programs to American Federation 
of Teachers head Randi Weingarten and Seattle city 
council member Kshama Sawant. The discussion was 
limited to whether current politicians should “do their 
jobs” or they should be replaced. There was much criti- 
cism of Illinois’ nihilistic Gov. Bruce Rauner, who has 
decimated state funding for education, healthcare — 
particularly AIDS, mental health, breast and cervical 
cancer and disability services — and youth homeless- 
ness, among much else. 

Many teachers converged at Chicago State Univer- 
sity on the South Side to join students, faculty and other 
union members for a teach-in organized by Black Youth 
Project 100. Just as the CTU calls out the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools’ cries of poverty as “Broke on Purpose,” state 
colleges have received no state dollars since October. 
Gov. Rauner is holding the budget hostage to anti-union 
demands. Chicago State, an historically Black univer- 
sity, is the first to run out of cash and plans an early 
shutdown. Chicago State students spoke out, as did fac- 
ulty and supporters from the CTU and other unions. 

The more radical logic that underlay the day was 
expressed at an afternoon demonstration against youth 
imprisonment at Henry Suder School. The speakers, 
mainly young Blacks and Latinos, called the entire rac- 
ist capitalist system into question. 

Black Youth Project 100 and Assata’s Daughters, 
which have had an impact in fighting police brutality 
and forcing the removal of Police Commissioner Garry 
McCarthy and State’s Attorney Anita Alvarez, made 
the connection between cuts in funding for education 
and the “school to prison pipeline” that has become U.S. 
capitalist society’s default method of dealing with its 
intractable crisis. 

At 4:00 PM, many thousands converged on Chica- 
go’s downtown for a massive rally that spilled onto ev- 
ery street adjoining the Thompson Center. We marched 
in the rain for miles, ending in muddy Grant Park, rem- 
iniscent of the nine-day CTU strike of 2012 that forced 

One year for 29 lives 

Detroit — In one of the most blatant miscarriages 
of justice, Don Blankenship — the Chief Executive of 
Massey Coal when Massey’s Big Branch Mine in West 
Virginia exploded, killing 29 miners — received only 
one year in prison. The evidence against him was over- 
whelming, indicating his guilt in the deaths and clearly 
revealing that Blankenship had fostered a reign of ter- 
ror in his coal mines in West Virginia. He used the color 
black as a sign of intimidation, using a black car, dress- 
ing in black clothing and travelling in a black helicopter 
to intimidate the miners and their families 

Blankenship kept two sets of books to list the mine 
safety infractions in inspectors’ reports. One set of 
books, for the company’s use, had the actual figures on 
safety hazards; the other set was scrubbed for federal 
coal mine inspectors to look at. All of this and more 
was revealed in the testimony. The defense attorneys, 
however, were able to limit Blackenship’s penalty to 
simply a minor safety violation, which reduced the pun- 
ishment that Blankenship could have been exposed to. 

Survivors of the miners who died in the coal explo- 
sion reacted in outrage. The families of the dead min- 
ers — and all those who care about justice — will remem- 
ber this miscarriage of justice. 

— Andy Phillips 

Boycott Driscoll’s! 

Chicago — Supporters of striking farmworkers in 
San Quintin, Baja California, Mexico, gathered at Pete’s 
Market on Cermak Road on April 5 to protest Driscoll’s 
berries and to urge shoppers to boycott Driscoll’s, the 
brand under which produce from San Quintin is mar- 
keted (see “Latina worker speaks,” Nov.-Dee. 2015 
N&L). We first went into the store to request that 
Driscoll’s strawberries be removed from the shelves. 

We then walked an informational picket line in 
front of the store, getting a favorable reception from 
shoppers, many of whom were Latin@. Despite keep- 
ing the store entrance clear, by the time we ended our 
picket line no fewer than 12 Chicago police had arrived 
to secure the premises. One cop at the end even claimed 
we were illegally using public space. 

Participants included several people old enough to 
have participated in the campaign of the late 1960s to 
boycott table grapes that aided farmworkers in gaining 
union contracts, including veteran organizers A1 Rojas 
and Marcos Munoz, who recalled the historic march 
from Delano, Cal., that began with 100 marchers and 
arrived in Sacramento with 10,000. But most were 
youth for whom the hard-fought victories of farmwork- 
ers, and even the participation of the late United Farm 
Workers union president Cesar Chavez in a rally at this 
very location, were only history, but who were enthu- 
siastically supporting the striking San Quintin farm- 
workers today. — Grape boycott veteran 


Mayor Rahm Emanuel to the bargaining table. Yet the 
day’s events — engaging parents, students, Black Lives 
Matter and unions in solidarity — will prove even more 
critical to a CTU strike as early as May 16. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 

‘China on Strike ’ 

Editor’s note: Mi Tu and Fa Gang, two Chinese 
worker-activists in the U.S. promoting their book China 
on Strike: Narratives of Workers’ Resistance, spoke on 
April 7 at a meeting co-sponsored by News and Letters 
Committees. Here are excerpts from their talk. 

Oakland, Cal. — During our visit to the U.S. we want 
to meet other labor activists and exchange ideas. In 
China the All-China Federation of Trade Unions is 
the only legal trade union. Workers are automatically 
members even if they don’t know it, but the union is not 
allowed to intervene in strikes. Many migrant workers 
don’t have any idea of a union. Yet there are a lot of 
strikes! 

Employers want young women 18 to 24. After China 
entered the World Trade Organization, the recruitment 
became less restrictive and there are workers of ages 18 
to 40. Young workers, under 25 and unmarried, change 
their jobs often. Senior workers, 

30-40 years old with parents 
and children to support, are the 
backbone of factory work. They 
prefer overtime. Because they 
have families, they don’t change 
jobs as often. They accept their 
social status and identity as 
workers. 

Before 2010 typical work- 
ers in the Pearl River Delta 
considered a strike a break in 
their work because there were 
so many job opportunities. Strikes were spontaneous. 
The capitalists mostly gave in easily, offering a wage 
increase, and seldom suppressed such strikes severely. 
Our book documents many of those strikes. 

WAGE FREEZES 

Following the 2008 financial crisis a lot of factories 
closed. The bosses did not raise wages because there 
was more competition for fewer jobs. The workers were 
upset because the bosses made a lot of money but did 
not increase wages. China on Strike documents several 
of those 2010-2011 strikes. 

In the Pearl River Delta, where the legal minimum 
wage is 2,000 yuan ($300) a month, many strikes since 
2013 were for social insurance and compensation if a 
factory closed down or went bankrupt. To demand so- 
cial insurance, the workers have to know more about 
labor laws. These strikes tend to last longer, with more 
conflicts between the workers and the government. 

A garment factory founded in 1998 had 3,000 work- 
ers. By 2014 there were only 900 workers left, most with 
15-plus years of experience. The first strike was in De- 
cember 2014 for retirement and housing funds. The 
boss did not pay into social insurance for the workers. 
New worker-activists arose to organize the strike. 

They went to lawyers, asking about labor law. Ac- 
tivists educated other workers about how the boss was 
breaking the law and what their rights were. They 
wrote up their demands, but management ignored 
them, which is when the workers went on strike. 

On Dec. 17 the boss put up a notice that he 
would negotiate the next morning. But that 
morning there were more policemen than work- 
ers at the factory. More than 30 were arrested, 
and the rest went back to work. But they slowed 
down production. The boss agreed to give the 
workers going back to work a bonus of 100 yuan 
and to start paying into their housing fund in six 
years. Only 100 workers continued the slowdown 
and wanted to continue negotiating. 

In June 2015 there was a second strike after the 
boss fired a woman worker. The police arrested her be- 
cause she did not accept being fired and wanted to go 
back to work. She fell as they were arresting her and 
was accused of attacking the police. In July 2015 police- 
men came to the factory and arrested labor activists 
who took pictures and spoke for the workers. 

POLICE IN FACTORY 

The boss offered a very small amount of “comfort” 
money. The police told the workers that they could sign 
the contract or be arrested at home. Even after signing 
the contract, some workers sued out of anger. After the 
strike the factory provided uniforms for seven police de- 
partments as a “thank you” for their help. 

In late December, police started patrolling the fac- 
tory floor. Workers gathered at the police station asking 
for the woman worker to be released, but after two days 
of continuous protest they did not succeed. The woman 
was detained for four months. Other workers were de- 
tained for about a month. 

Workers learn from their own experiences. Going 
from one factory that had a strike to another factory, 
they keep adding to their experience. 
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Nixon’s ‘racist mayhem’ lingers today 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: Our era, when racist police gun 
down Black men, women and youth, continues a his- 
tory as old as the U.S. The piece excerpted here, Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Lead-Editorial from the June-July 
1970 N&L, originally titled “Nixon’s Wars at Home 
and Abroad,” shows some of that history and how rac- 
ism can be spurred on by this country’s leaders and 
would-be leaders, out for power. It takes up how Left 
movements respond to racism and the attempt to an- 
swer the question by funneling liberatory impulses into 
the dead end of electoral politics. The relationships be- 
tween the Black freedom movement, anti-war youth, 
workers, and philosophy of revolution remain as criti- 
cal today as when this article was written. 


On May 14 [1970], some 75 white racist cops and 
highway patrolmen in Jackson, Miss., facing a group 
of Black male youth clustered before a Black women’s 
dormitory at Jackson State College, “heard sniper fire” 
and began shooting up the dormitory. When the bul- 
lets couldn’t penetrate 
the walls, they turned 
their guns against the 
unarmed males on the 
street. Phillip L. Gibbs, 

21, a student at the 
school, and James Earl 
Green, 17, a high school 
student, lay dead. Fif- 
teen others were injured. 

The racist mayhem 
is not unconnected with 
Agnewsticks such as “the 
spawning ground and 
sanctuary of the move- 
ment is the American 
University.” So great a 
favorite in the South has 
Vice President Agnew be- 
come that he was chosen 
to be the featured speaker at a Confederate memorial. 

Kent, Ohio [May 4]; Augusta, Ga. [May 11]; Jack- 
son, Miss. — 12 dead and some 28 injured — all this has 
happened in the first two weeks of May, long before 
the hot summer has started, long before the student 
youth who will graduate will first find no jobs waiting 
for them, and long before the labor contracts will expire 
this year of recession. 

Whether it is warmongering National Guardsmen 
or racist cops who shoot, bayonet and beat and burn 
youth to death, the point is: who is inciting these “law 
and order” men to perpetrate these lawless and mur- 
derous acts? Who inspired the New York police to look 
the other way as some racist construction workers at- 
tacked the anti-war youth? 

Who, if not the Agnew-Nixon Administra- 
tion, is manipulating an alleged “silent majority” 
to lash out against the youth “with no more re- 
gret than we should feel over discarding rotten 
apples from a barrel”? If such Agnewsticks are con- 
sidered vice-presidential prerogative, his “freedom” no 
less, then why shouldn’t the armed Establishment feel 
they have the license to act against radical youth that 
Agnew dares call “the criminal Left that belongs, not in 
a dormitory, but in a penitentiary”? 

And what is the purpose other than fascis- 
tic brainwashing for the studied and persistent 
attacks on the mass media, especially the TV, as 
they photograph these super-patriots and racists in 
their nefarious acts against dissenters? Who other than 


Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell — those polluted minds and foul 
mouths — have made “manhood” synonymous with war- 
mongering, and recorders of facts synonymous with “an 
effete corps of impudent snobs”? 

Where do we go from here? Is it possible to con- 
clude anything else from these gory events than the fact 
that the President and his alter ego have, from the mo- 
ment they got into the White House, been preparing for 
the undeclared war abroad to be extended into a civil 
war at home? 

LABOR, RECESSION AND WAR 

Now that Nixon has shown that his wars abroad 
are but extensions of his wars at home, it becomes im- 
perative for the New Left, the anti-war movement, the 
Black liberation movement and Women’s Liberation 
Movement to take a second look at themselves, at their 
theoretical as well as practical activities, for there are 
danger signals here too. Not only is there an attempt to 
divert the anti-war movement into the political field — 
to vote for “doves” — there are also elitist opponents of 
labor who play up the fact that some construction work- 
ers had beat up anti-war youth demonstrators. 

There is no doubt 
that the building work- 
ers’ racist union, along 
with some longshoremen 
under Mafia control, are 
outright reactionaries 
who must be fought. But 
to portray these as 
characteristic of the 
labor movement at 
this time when strikes 
on the part of white 
and Black workers — 
from the postal work- 
ers to the teamsters 
and from the teachers 
to the welfare work- 
ers — are at their most 
militant, is to fly in 
the face of the facts, as 
well as to fall into the old divisive capitalist trap 
of separating worker from worker, and workers 
from intellectuals. 

Of course, there are some workers who oppose the 
anti-war demonstrators. So does part of the student 
body. Of course, there are some sectors, like the con- 
struction workers, who are reactionaries. So are the 
“Young Americans for Freedom.” Neither fact can 
possibly take away from the full truth, and that 
is that a whole generation now opposes the im- 
perialist war games, the capitalist planned reces- 
sions and the racist fabric of American life. 

More characteristic of the present stage of intensi- 
fied strike and anti-war struggles are the two Los Ange- 
les Teamster locals who distributed leaflets in opposi- 
tion to the construction workers and, at the same time, 
asked the students to help them in their wildcatting 
against both management and the labor bureaucracy. 
At the same time, it is clear that the struggle against 
the war must deepen to the point where it concerns it- 
self with the struggle against the whole system which 
produces war — capitalism. 

This stage of heightened labor struggles comes at 
a time when even the administration cannot hide ei- 
ther the fact of rising unemployment, or that the in- 
flation continues despite the planned unemployment. 
The economic crisis in the country is inseparable from 
the growing Black unrest. These two movements must 
be joined with, rather than kept poles apart from, the 
anti-war struggles. 


Some of the student Left better ask themselves 
why it is that, as against the mass demonstrations for 
the Kent martyrs when no less than 426 campuses were 
shut down at least in part, only 40 Black students, and 
no whites, gathered at the University of Mississippi 
campus at Oxford to protest the shootings at a Jackson 
college. It behooves the white students to contrast the 
fact that Black students at Tuscaloosa sat down spon- 
taneously to show their solidarity with the Kent stu- 
dents. But, thus far, few white colleges have sprung up 
to demonstrate their solidarity with the Blacks. 
STUDENTS MUST LISTEN TO WORKERS 

Along with the revolutionary Black dimension, 
what is needed in the expansion and intensification 
of the anti-war movement, is for the youth to begin to 
listen, seriously to listen, to the questions that work- 
ers raise. Thus, some of the workers who did not march 
said that they were definitely opposed to Nixon’s war, 
wanted all GIs out of Southeast Asia, but did not wish 
to march under a Vietcong flag. They were for self- 
determination of the Vietnamese people, but did 
not want to make it appear that they preferred 
Russia or China to the U.S.A. In a word, they were 
asking for an independent stand, both against 
the war and for labor’s rights here, against both 
private capitalism and state-capitalism, which 
calls itself Communist. 

The pragmatism that permeates the “unideologi- 
cal” Left, who consider any unity of anti-war forces to 
be above an underlying philosophy of liberation, cannot 
for long shut out concern for the international ramifi- 
cations of the latest stage in the Indochinese war as 
well as, and, above all, for the objective revolutionary 
forces and their search for a totally new way of life. 

Marxist-Humanists know that the class enemy is 
at home. But they also know that, just as no country can 
be seen outside of a world context, so none can be sepa- 
rated from the underlying philosophy which will give 
the spontaneous actions of the masses their direction. 
In a word, the freedom struggles cannot be separated 
from the philosophy of freedom, since only as they 
are united can the creation of the new go hand 
in hand with the overthrow of the old instead of, 
once again, having the revolution go sour the day 
after the conquest of power. 

To fill the theoretic void in the anti-war movement 
has become a matter of life and death as we fight the 
repressive forces unleashed by the Nixon Administra- 
tion against not only its open opponents, but against 
the masses who, in order to live at all, must fight reces- 
sion and racism. 
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End solitary confinement at Bikers 


New York — Having spent time at Rikers Island in 
solitary confinement, I cannot forget that it is a univer- 
sal problem. Although some nations have abolished it, 
Amnesty International notes that the U.S. uses solitary 
confinement to an extent unequalled in any other dem- 
ocratic country. Over 80,000 people on any one day are 
held in isolation, with 25,000 held long-term in super- 
maximum security prisons. That’s 22-24 hours a day 
confined to a cell for months, years or decades in condi- 
tions of severe social and physical isolation. 

Individuals in solitary confinement are deprived 
of all but the most minimal human contact, both within 

Plutonium and death 

The fate of earth’s biota (we humans included) is 
inextricably linked to that of plutonium, element 94 on 
the periodic table. Before 1941 it wasn’t there and the 
amount of plutonium on earth was close to none at all. 

On Sept. 10, 1942, when a trace quantity was iso- 
lated, Glenn Seaborg marked the apocalyptic event 
with these words: “These memorable days will go down 
in scientific history to mark the first sight of a synthetic 
element, and the first isolation of a weighable amount 
of an artificially produced isotope of any element.” 

The Cold War was about plutonium. The U.S. and 
the USSR were in a race to keep each from bombing 
the other with a plutonium explosion. Plutopia: Nucle- 
ar Families, Atomic Cities, and the Great Soviet and 
American Plutonium Disasters, by Kate Brown, is the 
story of the lengths two governments went to to pro- 
duce huge quantities of this deadly material and its un- 
speakable filth from which nature had protected us for 
about two billion years. Richland, Wash., and Ozersk, 
Chelyabinsk, evolved as mirror images. Spills, fires and 
uncontrollable radiation spread ghastly pollution to the 
countryside around both nuclear company towns. 

Ozersk poured its corruption into the Techa Riv- 
er, while Richland emitted radioactive gases into the 
skies above Walla Walla and soluble isotopes into the 
Columbia River and its feeders. Radioactive flakes that 
spread across North America were not cleaned up, be- 
cause it would have slowed the production of plutonium 
to make those useless bombs. 

Environmental justice was an even lesser con- 
cern than environmental health. Dire poverty dogged 
Black families in Pasco, Wash., in the mid-1940s as 
they struggled with hard work, low wages, prejudice 
and ghetto life. There were no Blacks with high enough 
rank to live in Richland. 

The situation in the suburbs and environs of 
Ozersk was even more stark, as slaves from the 
gulag were moved in to build homes, dig ditches 
and construct the Rube Goldberg contraptions 
that passed as production lines and laboratories. 

But even before the Cold War, plutonium produc- 
tion in Oak Ridge, Tenn., precluded concerns about 
environmental health. Denise Kiernan tells the story 
in The Girls of Atomic City: The Untold Story of the 
'Nomen Who Helped Win World War II. Plutonium was 
first priority as the U.S. prepared for what turned out 
to be the Hiroshima/Nagasaki drops. Anti-Black preju- 
dice worked against some of those “girls” in addition to 
the other female disadvantages: lower pay and slower 
(if any) advancement. 

Secrecy became the watchword of the atomic proj- 
ect in both the USSR and the U.S. Kate Brown explores 
what it costs in resources and manpower to maintain 
secrecy. Plutonium production has remained a tight- 
lipped endeavor. Corporations using fission to produce 
electricity are privileged to keep their activities secret 
from citizens who are physically, deeply, generationally 
affected by nuclear reactors. 

The USSR did not feel compelled to warn anyone 
downwind in 1957 when an underground storage fa- 
cility in Chelyabinsk blew foul matter into the atmo- 
sphere and the Techa’s marshes. The descendants of 
Tatars who live near the river are still reaping what 
that whirlwind sowed. And it was not the scientists and 
engineers at Chernobyl who exposed that disaster, but 
the Swedes who blew the whistle. 

Most people still haven’t heard of the 1961 ac- 
cident (or murder/suicide) that William McKeown 
recounts in Idaho Falls: The Untold Story of 
America’s First Nuclear Accident. Three people 
suffered quick but grotesque deaths at what is 
now the Idaho National Laboratory. 

Kristen Iversen, in Full Body Burden: Growing Up 
in the Nuclear Shadow of Rocky Flats, describes an area 
of Colorado that she knows to be beaming radiation 
turned into the “Rocky Flats Wildlife Refuge.” Tourists 
are invited to enjoy the beautiful flowers, birds, and 
reptiles. Fish and Wildlife officials did not promote the 
opening of the new park, yet insist there is no danger. 

So humans have been able to increase the pluto- 
nium in our environment from near zero to thousands 
of tons of high-level waste. The fissionable isotope 
plutonium-239 is the most abundant form by far. 

Rosalie Bertell in 1985 published a book with the 
ironic title No Immediate Danger: Prognosis for a Ra- 
dioactive Earth. It’s possible that we have arrived there. 

— January 


the prison and with those outside it. This practice vio- 
lates international laws and standards, including the 
rights enshrined in the Convention against Torture 
and the International Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights to be free from torture and other cruel, inhuman 
and degrading treatment or punishment. 

At Rikers Island the solitary cell is totally isolated 
from other prisoners and even guards. The prisoner in 
solitary is at the complete mercy of the guards to turn 
on and off the cell light, to decide when to escort the 
prisoner to the showers, when or if to bring food and 
medication. On more than one occasion I was deprived 
of medication by the official indifference of the guards 
and medical personnel at Rikers. 

You are not provided with newspapers or 
reading material, there is no sunlight in the cell, 
the only window is small and high, virtually im- 
possible to see out of. The cell is small, and there 
is no communication from one to another. 

How does one end up in solitary? Well, in my case, I 
was 60 years old, not massive or husky, relatively short 
and not in my physical prime. In short, I was not a dan- 
ger to other prisoners or staff. In return, other prison- 
ers posed no danger to me. An arbitrary decision by a 
judge when I was sentenced landed me in solitary. I 
had no way to appeal the decision. My only “offense” 
was that I am a Transgender woman, a “crime” in the 
eyes of the DOC apparently. 

What does solitary do? When you are cut off from 
all human contact, you begin to turn within. You be- 
gin to go through a process called “mental decompen- 
sation.” You gradually lose your faculties to think and 
reason. You sleep 18-20 hours a day, only waking for 
food and meds. Your intellectual talents wither. And 
gradually you go mad. The percentage of prisoners in 
isolation who are mentally ill is astronomical. It takes 
a truly strong woman or man not to break. And that is 
what the system is designed to do: to break prisoners. 
But it is failing. 

In California in the last five years, thousands of 
prisoners have waged massive hunger strikes demand- 
ing the abolition of solitary confinement. (See “Cali- 
fornia prisoners battle barbaric U.S. ‘justice’ system,” 
Nov. -Dec. 2015 N&L.) They have managed to put into 
place a permanent end of hostilities between different 
groups, forging unity out of common oppression. 

They have built a strong base of support 
among family members and others. The prison- 
ers in the most notorious of these places, Pelican 
Bay, have led the way in fighting to end segrega- 
tion once and for all. 

While any positive changes to the rules governing 
solitary confinement at Rikers are welcomed, they will 
not be enough. Malcolm X asked: Does the slave thank 
the master for pulling the knife in his back halfway 
out? No, we want it all the way out. At Rikers and every 
prison, that means the complete and total abolition of 
solitary confinement as cruel and unusual punishment. 
I hope we can bring an end to the Guantanamo in New 
York City that we call Rikers Island. — Natalia 


I Luis V. Rodriguez I 



Luis Valenzuela Rodriguez died on Thursday, April 
14, 2016, at 7:28 PM surrounded by his family and 
friends. He was 60 years old. Luis was Apache-Mestizo. 
He was a warrior. Convicted of killing two California 
Highway Patrol officers, Luis fought with determina- 
tion to prove his innocence for 37 years. 

The sad and tragic life of imprisonment befell him 
every day while inside prison. They did it all to him 
over a span of long years until his health broke down 
and he couldn’t walk anymore. They wouldn’t give him 
a walking cane nor a wheelchair. 

They had him at Pelican Bay State Prison since 
it first opened. He was under constant threat by the 
guards who sought revenge and retaliation against him 
every day. He was moved to Mule Creek State Prison 
when a plot by guards at Pelican Bay wanting him elim- 
inated because of a pending lawsuit and FBI investiga- 
tion was discovered. 

Orale Luis R, Rest In Power. 

— Bato 


Letter from Mexico 

On ‘Life’ and feminism 

by J.G.F. Hector 

I loved “Revolutionary Feminism and Hegel’s No- 
tion of Life,” by Olga Domanski (March-April N&L)\ To- 
day, many have fallen into what Domanski — following 
Raya Dunayevskaya — calls private enclave, which is 
the “attempt to escape from Absolute Method,”’ by tak- 
ing “shortcuts” to revolution or by remaining in “fixed 
particulars” such as “lesbian separatism” or “women- 
only spaces,” criticized here by Domanski. 

Yes, the Women’s Liberation Movement (WLM) is 
autonomous. Men can’t tell women what to do. Women 
are at the front of the struggle for their liberation. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that feminism can escape from 
“Absolute Method,” for it is the only methodology to 
help us reach a new society without falling short or get- 
ting stuck in incomplete revolutions. 

ORGANIZATION OF THOUGHT 

It is Dunayevskaya who left us a methodology for 
revolution based on the Marxian-Hegelian dialectic. 
It is also a woman, Olga Domanski, who points to the 
need of going back to the Absolutes in order to push 
forward the WLM. She puts it in this awesome manner: 

“If we do not take responsibility for continuing that 
revolutionary dialectic for today, if we think ‘philosophy’ 
is not our job but for someone else, if we don’t see there 
is no ‘organizational answer’ for Women’s Liberation or 
any other question that doesn’t begin with a profound 
organization — or a re-organization — of our thought, we 
will not yet have escaped the ‘private enclave’ that pre- 
vents us from finding the way out of the deadly retro- 
gression that threatens to destroy us today.” 

Domanski concretizes this need to not “es- 
cape from the Absolute Method” by recreating 
dialectics — more precisely, the section on “Life” 
from Hegel’s Science of Logic — in the history of 
the WLM just as Marx recreated the Hegelian 
dialectic to comprehend capitalist society and its 
uprooting by the workers. 

Domanski follows the three basic categories from 
Hegel to understand the dialectical movement: Indi- 
vidual, Particular, Universal, reflected in the three mo- 
ments of the section on “Life”: 1) The Living Individual; 
2) The Life Process; and 3) Kind. These three moments 
are not separated from one another (like different spe- 
cies of a same “genus”), but connected through media- 
tion, negation and negation of that negation. 

Domanski finds these same three moments in the 
history of the WLM itself: 1) When women were drawn 
into the factories “to support the war effort” during 
World War II; 2) When they refused to be pushed back 
out again when the war was over; and 3) The point at 
which women refused to any longer consider the con- 
tradictions of life in a male-dominated society as only 
a private matter. In other words, when Women’s Lib- 
eration moved from an Idea whose time had come to a 
Movement and tens of thousands of women marched 
down Fifth Avenue in New York in 1970 to announce 
the birth of a new WLM for our age. 

In the first stage, the “Living Individual” (histori- 
cally speaking, women on the eve of WWII) gains con- 
sciousness of herself as an individual, but this is just 
an abstract consciousness, for it has as its opposite an 
external being: the “outside” world. However, this op- 
posite is not just external but constitutes the essence of 
the subjective individual. It is its negation, and there- 
fore, the mediation (Particular) is that through which 
the individual can return to itself. The struggle, or un- 
solved contradiction between this new consciousness of 
one’s individuality and the objective (oppressive) world, 
constitutes the second stage in Hegel’s chapter about 
Life: “The Life Process” (historically, the contradiction 
between the new consciousness gained by women dur- 
ing WWII and the objective opposition against them). 

Finally, it is through this struggle with objectivity 
that the subject finds its essence, and “conciliates” with 
it, reaching a new phase of development: “Kind.” His- 
torically speaking, this would be when women refused 
to go back to being housewives: “The personal was 
political.” There wasn’t any more separation between 
private and public, subjectivity and objectivity, but the 
consciousness of both being one and the same essence. 

IMPULSE TO KEEP DEVELOPING 

However, this consciousness is not enough. Ab- 
solute Method doesn’t stop when one seems to have 
reached a new point. Rather, it has contradiction as its 
own essence and, therefore, also the most intimate im- 
pulse to keep on developing. 

“Kind,” the last part of the “Life” section, is still 
not the Absolute Idea — not even the Idea of Cognition, 
a step previous to the Absolute Idea in Hegel’s Logic. 
Domanski is demanding that the WLM — and, indeed, 
every liberation movement — not abandon Absolute 
Method, thinking that one has reached its climax, but 
to develop it to its fullest expression. That’s why femi- 
nism, Indigenous movements, workers’ movements, 
etc., need the Absolute Method as the way to create a 
totally new society, based on human foundations. 
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WOMEN AS REASON 

“Women Battle War, Terrorism and 
Anti- Abortion Fanatics” by Terry Moon 
(March-April N&L) gives a good pan- 
orama of women’s struggles for freedom. 
The struggle of domestic workers shows 
us how even in jobs with “seemingly 
impossible organizing opportunities,” 
women are fighting back. The alliance 
between Trust Black Women Partner- 
ship and Black Lives Matter shows the 
struggle against rac- 

f ism and the struggle for 
women’s reproductive 
justice are merging in 
reality. At the Inter- 
national Women’s Day 
event in Mexico City 
women workers were 
at the front, along with 
Indigenous women and 
mothers of disappeared people, as well 
as some youth and students. All these 
dimensions are united as women. 

Activist 
Mexico City 

I would have spent more time on the 
self-movement of the struggles from be- 
low than on critizicing the laws regard- 
ing abortion, which consumes a major 
part of the first half of “Women Battle 
War, Terrorism and Anti-Abortion Fa- 
natics.” Yes, the positive arises from 
the negative, but can’t this negative be 
the critique found in the actions of the 
movements themselves, and not just an 
“external” critique of reactionary laws? 

Reader 

Mexico 

Terry Moon’s lead in the last issue 
shows she is a hell of a writer, and she 
kicked butts in that lead even more. I’ve 
shared the article with some guys in 
this prison to mixed reviews per facial 
expressions. I think she hit a nerve that 
was close to home in some of them. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 


HARRIET TUBMAN 

I was really happy with the an- 
nouncement that Harriet Tubman 
would be featured on the new $20 bill. 
Her Undergound Railroad work alone 
makes her one of the greatest heroes of 
U.S. history, and she went on to cham- 
pion women’s rights against those who 
said it should only be “the Negro’s hour.” 
Now a mob of racists are calling her a 
“terrorist”! Some of these people must 
think that the abolition of slavery was 
an undue interference in the “free mar- 
ket.” To them, slavery is freedom. 

Revolutionary 
Southern California 


RACISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

“Racism, Workers and Freedom 
Ideas” by Raya Dunayevskaya (March- 
April N&L) speaks to revolutionaries in 
the “developed” countries, who should 
have a deep view in order to work to- 
gether with “their” masses to support 
immigrants in their own countries, as 
well as workers in “underdeveloped” 
lands. It points to the need for a sharp 
critique when middle-classers and work- 
ers are seduced by racist speeches, as is 
happening now in the U.S. and Europe, 
just as Marx critiziced English work- 
ers who rejected supporting the Paris 
Commune. Finally, it speaks to revolu- 
tionaries in the “underdeveloped” coun- 
tries who should have a broad view that 
allows us to work together with “our” 
masses, not against masses in the devel- 
oped and richer countries, but together 
with them, trying to build the so needed 
internationalism of the 21st Century. 

Hector 
Mexico City 


BISEXUAL HEALTH 


The Bisexual community is mar- 
ginalized within the Queer community. 



Part of the Bisexual Health Awareness 
Month observance in March was a re- 
port, “Health Disparities Among Bi- 
sexual People,” revealing their health- 
care needs are not being met. Incorrect 
assumptions about Bisexual people by 
straight and Queer people, including 
those in the healthcare fields, are ad- 
dressed in the report, which advocates 
for more education of healthcare provid- 
ers. The Bisexual Resource Center ran a 
month-long campaign aimed at promot- 
ing programs, policies and services that 
can prevent or decrease the social, eco- 
nomic and health issues among Bisexual 
youth. Kaitlin 

Chicago 


TRANS LIBERATION AND FEMINISM 

We are having an open dialogue on 
“Transgender liberation and feminism” 
for women only. For me, the value of 
such a group is that through an honest 
and open dialogue, Trans women will 
come to recognize their oneness with 
the feminist movement and feminists 
will come to appreciate that the move- 
ment for Transgender liberation, like 
the movement for women’s liberation, is 
ultimately about creating a new society 
free of transphobia, sexism and patri- 
archy. This dialogue is particularly im- 
portant at a time when certain “radical 
feminists” are promoting an anti-trans- 
gender campaign, in some cases in alli- 
ance with reactionary lawmakers. 

Natalia Spiegel 
New York City 


CHINESE STATE VS. WORKERS 

I heard two visiting Chinese work- 
ers recount a remarkable aspect of the 
1995-2005 wave of strikes by workers 
at state-owned enterprises during the 
ownership reform. Most of the benefits 
offered by the state were revoked by the 
“reform.” According to the Chinese con- 
stitution, workers are “the ruling class.” 
In reality they only have their labor pow- 
er and nothing else. The stated reasons 
for arresting workers were 1) that by 
surrounding the police station they were 
interfering with its emergency response 
capabilities, and 2) as punishment for 
striking. So much for workers being “the 
ruling class”! 

No fan of state-capitalism 
Oakland, Calif. 


NUCLEAR ARMS THREATEN ALL 

The news that the U.S., Russia and 
China are now engaged in a new Cold 
War style arms race to create smaller 
and hence easier to use nuclear weap- 
ons is totally frightening. This new arms 
escalation needs to be met with a strong 
and sustained response from all the 
forces of peace worldwide. We should not 
deceive ourselves: nuclear weapons are 
not keeping peace in the world; rather, 
they are greatly contributing to the at- 
mosphere of despair, anger, terror, and 
hopelessness crippling the soul of people 
all over the world. There is no more ur- 
gent task for the world than to be freed 
from this constant threat of instant 
global annihilation. Ramakumar 

Fairfax, Calif. 


IRELAND’S RED BANNER 

Please find enclosed issue 63 of Red 
Banner — the final issue. We would like 
to thank you for sending us N&L for 
many years now, and we hope that the 
exchange of our publications has been as 
fruitful and interesting for you as it has 
been for ourselves. Our website (www. 


redbannermagazine.com) will continue 
a shadowy existence as a very gradually 
expanding archive of our 63 issues. We 
have every intention of doing whatever 
further service we can to the cause of 
socialist revolution in thought and deed. 
Like the man said, our last word will al- 
ways and ever be: the emancipation of 
the working class! Red Banner 

Dublin, Ireland 


REMEMBERING OLGA DOMANSKI 

I regret learning about the death 
of Olga Domanski. I corresponded with 
Olga and was very much educated by 
her responsive letters. Olga as a Marx- 
ist-Humanist revolutionary intellec- 
tual remained very close to the masses 
throughout her life and made enormous 
contributions toward developing their 
movements towards full and complete 
theoretical-practical expression. The 
whole of life is also a preparation for 
death. Olga prepared as a Marxist- 
Humanist without exception. 

Prisoner 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Olga Domanski was a significant 
influence on my life and social activ- 
ism. Of course Raya Dunayevskaya was 

a focus for 
everyone’s 
attention, 
with strik- 
ingly origi- 
nal thought, 
but Olga was 
also a mean- 
ingful revo- 
lutionary of 
consequence! 
She was a 
dedicated and sincere correspondent 
with me, even in recent years. She did 
not hesitate to give advice to a younger 
activist, and I always found it to be in- 
valuable! Olga did not maneuver people, 
she did not manipulate people, as if they 
were nothing but mechanistic robots. 
Her advice was from conviction and 
friendship. Organizing and preserving 
her letters to me would be the best me- 
morial I could make for her. I hope I may 
continue the work. Seamas Cain 

Minn. 



HAGGARD BUT NOT TIRED 

The late revolutionary George Jack- 
son wrote that Merle Haggard’s music 
was what the white prisoners at San 
Quentin listened to, and reactionaries 
like Nixon wanted to claim him for their 
own benefit. But we lost a mighty voice 
in the tradition of Jimmie Rodgers and 
Lefty Frizzell with the death of Hag- 
gard on his 79th birthday. “If We Make 
It through December” seemed to be on 
the radio both times I was laid off in No- 
vember. That song and “In My Next Life” 
still relate too well to ongoing factory 
shutdowns and farm bankruptcies, and 
“Sing Me Back Home” makes a Death 
Row prisoner’s last day just as human a 
moment as a love song. 

Bob McGuire 
Chicago 


VOICES FROM BEHIND THE BARS 

I am a Transgender prisoner at 
a state prison in Pennsylvania, in the 
struggle to end all types and forms of 
oppression. Many organizations focus on 
prison reform, to make the prison sys- 
tem more humane and rehabilitative. 
I admire their efforts and intentions, 
but as with capitalism, it must be com- 
pletely demolished so we can start from 
scratch. As a Humanist, it sickens me to 
witness the inhumane treatment being 


forced on myself and my fellow prison- 
ers on a continuous basis. Oppression 
in the maximum manner possible is the 
norm in prison life. It is sickening how 
prisoner unity is virtually nonexistent. 
It is a common theme for prisoner to op- 
press prisoner by degrading, slandering, 
fighting and bickering with each other. 
What is needed is a radical transforma- 
tion in the way prisoners think and per- 
ceive things. Prisoner 

Graterford, Penn. 

I am a Mexican American from Su- 
sanville, Calif. I read about N&L in a 
prisoner resource directory and would 
like a sub- 
scription. I 
am also a pub- 
lished writer. 

Please let me 
know if you 
accept written 
submissions 
as well. 


Editor’s note: Yes, one of our princi- 
ples is presenting the voices of prisoners, 
workers, oppressed people, participants 
in freedom struggles — all in the context 
of the articulation of a philosophy of 
revolution. While we cannot print every- 
thing we receive, please send us your re- 
ports. You don’t have to be a published 
writer to write for N&L. 

It’s not only the sort of information 
provided by N&L I find useful, but the 
revolutionary perspective that it actu- 
alizes. In comparison to, say, the Revo- 
lutionary Communist Party (USA), I 
think that the Marxism represented by 
N&L is far more authentic to the basic 
philosophical precepts of Karl Marx, as 
it concretely seeks to actualize a truly 
liberating praxis. I respect the fact that 
you publish in your paper the thoughts 
of prisoners. I myself would like to con- 
tribute towards such a project. There’s 
a battle of ideas that must be fought be- 
tween incarcerated revolutionaries and 
those prisoners who wish to maintain 
the gang life. Marxist-Humanism must 
become more available to prisoners so 
they can break with the gang illusions 
and actively embrace a liberating praxis 
in order to change as they also struggle 
to change the world. Prisoner 

Imperial, Calif. 

We are denied our rights and mis- 
treated at Macon State Prison, next to 
the Buckeye Paper Mill, which is one of 
182 exposed asbestos sites in Georgia. 
When you live in Georgia, if you are 
poor, you don’t get good legal representa- 
tion in court and there are no programs 
to help inmates. The officers mistreat us 
and get away with it. Prisoner 

Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Greetings Comrades, thank you so 
much for your timeless services on be- 
half of the prison populace and the sub- 
scription to N&L, which is priceless be- 
yond measure. I would appreciate if you 
can continue my subscription. 

Prisoner 
Lancaster, Calif. 

Could you put me on your subscrip- 
tion list, and also send the pamphlet Pel- 
ican Bay Hunger Strikers'? I sure would 
appreciate it. I’m indigent and can’t pay 
for it. I have no one in the free world. 

Prisoner 
Americus, Ga. 


TO OUR READERS: Can you 
donate $5 for a prisoner who cannot 
pay for a subscription to N&L? It 
will be shared with many others. A 
donation of $8 pays for a subscrip- 
tion plus the Pelican Bay Hunger 
Strikers pamphlet to be sent to a 
prisoner. Prisoners are eligible to 
continue their free subscriptions 
when they first get released, a time 
when the system tries to make them 
forget the struggle. 


IMM 



Prisoner 
Coalinga, Calif. 
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the first social democratic President or the first woman 
President would be any more able than the first Black 
President to pull U.S. society away from capitalism and 
imperialism, or to end sexism and racism. The needed 
change is fundamental, revolutionary, and cannot come 
from the top down but only as the result of masses in 
motion taking social relations into their own hands and 
transforming society through their own self-activity 
and self-organization. 

As American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 
Vanguard, points out: 

“In office, Jefferson and the Jeffersonians were ful- 
filled Hamiltonians. In office, Jacksonian democracy 
turned out to be something very different from the rule of 
farmer and mechanic against Eastern finance capital. ... 

“In the same manner, Lincoln, in office, developed 
the ‘American System’ more in line with the concept of 
the ‘Great Compromiser,’ Henry Clay, than in the spirit 
of a ‘Great Emancipator’ heading the Second American 
Revolution.” 1 

WARS AT HOME AND ABROAD PERSIST 

President Obama, who never claimed to be a so- 
cialist, acted in accord with his platform of using state 
intervention to save capitalism from itself and dialing 
back U.S. imperialism’s 
direct military interven- 
tion abroad. Recent an- 
nouncements of a halt to 
troop withdrawals in Af- 
ghanistan and an expected 
increase of troops in Iraq, 
along with the failure to 
close the Guantanamo de- 
tention center, show how 
little he has moved away 
from those wars. 

He has, in addition, 
continued and in some cas- 
es greatly expanded lower- 
profile forms of military 
intervention, including the 
use of drones, special op- 
erations forces, mercenar- 
ies and other private con- 
tractors, and proxies under 
the aegis of other countries. 

This is combined with the continuing militarization of 
domestic police forces — pausing recently only due to 
the Black Lives Matter movement — and ever more per- 
vasive surveillance at home and abroad. The way sur- 
veillance and the forces of violent repression — nation- 
ally coordinated with involvement of the Department 
of Homeland Security — were used to smash the Occupy 
movement show the fear of revolution on the part of 
the rulers, who recognized the dangers to them of the 
worldwide wave of revolt that opened up in 2010-11. 

But revolt cannot be forever stifled where its 
objective bases persist. Today struggles abound, 
from workers demanding a living wage to Trans 
people opposing violence and discrimination, 
from women squaring off against anti-abortion 
fanatics to prisoners bringing attention to sys- 
tematic human rights abuses they face. 

As if to announce that all freedom struggles must 
be connected, the North Carolina legislature held a 
lightning special session in which they passed a bill 
mandating that people can only use restrooms and 
locker rooms corresponding to the sex declared on their 
birth certificates, overturning LGBT rights enacted 
by the city of Charlotte, banning them everywhere in 
the state, and banning any city from passing its own 
minimum wage. (See “North Carolinians protest anti- 
LGBTQ laws,” p. 11.) 

Coming from the same legislature and gover- 
nor who had already attacked everything from voting 
rights and environmental regulations, to unemploy- 
ment benefits and Medicaid, to abortion and education, 
this sparked a new wave of protests in a state that has 
experienced regular Moral Monday protests for three 
years. The very next day, hundreds came out to a pro- 
test at the governor’s mansion, organized by #Black- 
LivesMatter Queer and Trans People of Color Coalition 
with support from 20 other groups. Five were arrested 
for chaining themselves together in the street. 

“It was passed within a twelve-hour period without 
a single Trans person of color being allowed to speak. 
That’s why we’re speaking here today. Trans and Queer 
people of color demand a living wage and freedom from 
brutalization and discrimination within the workplace 
and in the bathroom!” said one speaker. 

However much the media allow election campaigns 
to drown out the real struggles from below, they con- 
tinue, with Black Lives Matter in particular breaking 
silences and forcing concessions from universities, local 
governments, courts and police departments. The elec- 
tion defeats of pro-police-brutality prosecutors Timothy 
McGinty in Cleveland and Anita Alvarez in Chicago 

1. American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard 
by Raya Dunayevskaya (News and Letters, 2003), p. 40. 


(who was also notorious for persecuting Occupy Chica- 
go activists) were won by Black Lives Matter activists, 
who made clear that their sights are set far beyond the 
electoral field. 

Killings by police and by would-be cops like Tray- 
von Martin’s assailant, George Zimmerman, were the 
spark that set off the movement, galvanizing a new 
generation of potential revolutionaries. Nevertheless, 
what matters about Black Lives encompasses every- 
thing from housing conditions to jobs to education to 
reproductive justice. 

It includes ending environmental racism, which 
by no coincidence has returned to center stage after 
the catastrophe of lead poisoning in Flint, Mich. Even 
Michigan Gov. Rick Snyder’s own handpicked Flint Wa- 
ter Advisory Task Force found that it was a case of “en- 
vironmental injustice” toward a majority Black, poor 
community. This in turn cast a spotlight on other cases 
of lead poisoning, often falling mainly on children of 
color, as in Newark schools and New York public hous- 
ing. Despite all the efforts of climate change denialists, 
awareness has been spreading in Black America that 
those most at risk, and those already hurt the most, by 
global warming are people of color and poor communi- 
ties and countries. 

It is easy to forget that just a few years ago some 


self-assured pundits of the Left pontificated that Black 
militancy was a thing of the past. Marxist-Humanism, 
however, has always been rooted in the living history 
of the U.S. and world revolts, singling out the fact that 
Black masses have been the vanguard of liberation at 
turning points in U.S. history. We make a category of 
the developing relationships among Black, women’s 
and labor struggles today. The strikes and organizing of 
the Chicago Teachers Union catalyzed the coalescence 
of struggles in Chicago and Illinois by teachers, other 
public employees suffering from draconian budget cuts 
and layoffs, residents dealing with closing of schools 
and clinics, and youth of color at risk from police vio- 
lence and the schools-to-prison pipeline. (See “Wide- 
spread solidarity with Chicago Teachers Union strike,” 
p. 3, and “Black youth and labor come together,” March- 
April N&L.) 

The todayness of American Civilization on Trial is 
unmistakable: 

“American civilization has been on trial from the 
day of its birth. Its hollow slogans of democracy have 
been found wanting from the very start of the labor and 
Black struggles at the beginning of the 19th century. The 
first appearance of trade unions and workingmen’s par- 
ties in the U.S. paralleled the greatest of the slave revolts 
and the emergence of the Abolitionist movement. This 
parallelism is the characteristic feature of American 
class struggle. Only when these two great movements 
coalesce do we reach decisive turning points in U.S. de- 
velopment.... 

“The AFL-CIO’s current failure [in 1963] seriously 
to relate its struggles with those of the Southern student 
youth is not only a result of the organizational failure of 
‘Operation Dixie,’ but of the lack of a unifying phi- 
losophy. At the same time it must be clear to the young 
Freedom Fighters that the many separate organizations 
and their struggle also lack a unifying philosophy. It is 
wrong to think that a ‘coordinating committee’ is all that 
is needed.... What is needed is a new Humanism..... 

“The elements of the new society, submerged the 
world over by the might of capital, are emerging in 
all sorts of unexpected and unrelated places. What is 
missing is the unity of these movements from practice 
with the movement from theory into an overall philoso- 
phy that can form the foundation of a totally new social 
order. ” 2 

LEADERSHIP, MASSES AND PHILOSOPHY 

The way American Civilization on Trial: Black 
Masses as Vanguard challenged dominant concepts of 
“vanguard” and “leadership” speaks directly to debates 
in today’s movements. Post-Marx Marxism had substi- 

2 .American Civilization on Trial, pp. 92, 98. See ad, p. 5. 


tuted the party-to-lead as the vanguard, rather than 
the mass social forces Marx had in mind. In contrast, 
Marxist-Humanism singled out Black masses in mo- 
tion as the vanguard of the U.S. revolution, in a concept 
of multiple subjects of revolution. Black, women, work- 
ers and youth were named in our Constitution from 
the very beginning in 1956. As important as individual 
leaders can be, what is crucial is philosophy as leader- 
ship, in relationship to both individuals and masses in 
motion. American Civilization on Trial shows, through 
comprehending U.S. history, how even the greatest 
leaders are not immune to becoming separated from 
the masses and their underlying humanism. 

At the same time the Black Lives Matter move- 
ment has spurred discussion on the relationship be- 
tween Women’s Liberation, Black Liberation and Queer 
Liberation. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the anti-abortion 
juggernaut has been boldly and creatively given by 
Black women. In February, Black History Month, Trust 
Black Women offered their “formal solidarity with 
Black Lives Matter.” (See “Women battle war, terrorism 
and anti-abortion fanatics” and Trust Black Women’s 
solidarity statement in the March -April N&L.) 

BLACK WOMEN AND HUMAN EMANCIPATION 

Black Lives Matter has never been separate from 
women’s struggles for freedom. It was begun by women, 
Queers, disabled and Transgender people, who brought 
something new to the freedom movements in the U.S. 
Black Lives Matter founders have refused to be erased 
as leaders of a movement, to succumb to the appeal of 
“leaderlessness.” Insisting on being who and what they 
are, they are breaking new ground in the long struggle 
for freedom in the U.S. 

They are doing so not only by being savvy about 
social media or giving a united face to a freedom move- 
ment. They have been changing the movement in pro- 
found ways that may not be immediately apparent. 

For one thing, they have brought Black women to 
the forefront, explicitly. They have helped change the 
discourse of police killings of young Black men to fit the 
reality of the situation and foregrounded the murders 
of women including Trans women. They have also made 
sure to be clear about who it is they are fighting. In 
speaking of the alliance with Trust Black Women, Ali- 
cia Garza stated that to her reproductive justice 

“is not just about the right for women to be able to 
determine when and how and where they want to start 
families, but it is also very much about our right to be 
able to raise families, to be able to raise children to be- 
come adults... .And that is being hindered by state vio- 
lence in many different forms. One form being violence 
by law enforcement or other state forces, and the other 
form of crisis [is] through poverty and lack of access 
to resources and lack of access to health communities 
that are safe and sustainable. So we certainly under- 
stand that Black Lives Matter and reproductive justice 
go hand in hand.” 3 

They are consciously breaking from the way a lot of 
Black groups — and for that matter a whole slew of Left 
groups — have worked in the past and, again, are doing 
so explicitly. Patrisse Marie Cullors-Brignac speaks 
about why they reject leaderlessness and recognize the 
need, as she says, “to center the leadership of women.” 
She continues: “ Among our movement, mentors were 
Queer and Trans people whose labor had been erased 
and replaced with an uncontested narrative of male 
leadership.” And this female/Queer/Trans leadership 
is also determined to lead differently, a difference that 
could be seen in Ferguson, Mo. 

Cullors-Brignac writes that when she heard about 
the murder of Michael Brown, “We put a call out to folks 
on the ground in St. Louis, asking whether it would be of 
use to have our team show up. They said yes. ... We asked 
them to let us know what their needs were and to tell us 
exactly how our presence could best be utilized to elevate 
their plight. Our goal was to amplify their work and not 
distract attention away from it.” 

In the aftermath of the work in Ferguson, people 
left “hungry to galvanize their communities to end state- 
sanctioned violence against Black people, the way Fer- 
guson organizers and allies were doing.” 

Trust Black Women springs from SisterSong, 
which broadened the concept of abortion rights by de- 
manding “reproductive justice.” Reproductive justice is, 
as Trust Black Women defines it, 

“an intersectional theory emerging from the expe- 
riences of women of color whose multiple communities 
experience a complex set of reproductive oppressions. It 
is based on the understanding that the impacts of race, 
class, gender and sexual identity oppressions are not 
additive but integrative, producing this paradigm of 
inter sectionality ....[In part, reproductive justice] links 
sexuality, health, and human rights to social justice 
movements by placing abortion and reproductive health 
issues in the larger context of the well-being and health 
of women, families and communities because reproduc- 
tive justice seamlessly integrates those individual and 

continued on p. 8 

3. http://feministing.com/2016/02/12/icymi-reproductive-jus- 
tice-groups-forge-alliance-with-black-lives-matter/. 
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group human rights particularly important to mar- 
ginalized communities. We believe that the ability of 
any woman to determine her own reproductive destiny 
is directly linked to the conditions in her community, 
and these conditions are not just a matter of individual 
choice and access.” 4 

This entails a totally new society where the human 
being is the center — showing how deep the transforma- 
tion must be for Black women to be free. 

This alliance between Black Lives Matter and re- 
productive justice deepens both movements, and it may 
also give the women’s movement as a whole a more 
revolutionary view of how to fight against the war on 
women, now being led by Republican presidential con- 
tenders, governors and state legislators determined to 
control women’s bodies and minds. Not only is the right 
to abortion being pushed out of reach for poor women 
and women of color, but what little healthcare they had 
is being pulled out from under them. 

The onslaught of repressive, insulting, dangerous 
and misogynist anti-abortion laws, which impact wom- 
en of color and poor women most deeply, continue to 
be spewed forth from statehouses at incredible rates. 
One of the newest and worst bills is Indiana’s House 
Enrolled Act 1337. It bans abortion for genetic abnor- 
malities, despite the fact that there are few resources 
to help people with abnormalities; abortions based on 
the sex of the fetus, although this seldom if ever hap- 
pens; research using fetal tissue, even though not one 
abortion clinic in the entire state provides fetal tissue 
for research. That is in addition to the usual barrage 
of abusive mandates. Tracts on perinatal hospice are 
to be forced on parents whose fetus is diagnosed with a 
“lethal fetal anomaly.” 

A woman who had terminated a wanted but non- 
viable fetus explained the real life implications of that 
part of law: “[HEA 1337] requires us to be subject to 
counseling about perinatal hospice care — counseling 
that will consist of required language written by the 
state, that will undoubtedly be coercive in attempting to 
persuade families to carry babies like mine to term, and 
that must be delivered at the time of diagnosis. Preg- 
nant women who’ve just learned their babies are dying 
will be required to participate in this counseling and 
sign documentation to be filed with the state affirming 
they have received such counseling.” 5 

The lie that all these restrictions are imposed out 
of concern for women’s health is seen in how on March 
23 the Republicans in Arizona’s House passed a bill 
forcing doctors to follow outdated standards on medica- 
tion abortions that cost more, have more side effects 
and force doctors to follow superseded FDA protocols 
over 15 years out of date, trashing new best practices. 6 

Is it any wonder that anti-abortionists have been 
provoked into terrorist acts, such as the shooting last 
November at a clinic in Colorado Springs, Colo., which 
killed three people injured nine? Whereas terrorists 
acts like the San Bernardino, Calif., attack five days 
later become the pretext to harass all Muslims, anti- 
abortion terrorism is dismissed as isolated acts of men- 
tally ill people. Congress and the Department of Home- 
land Security systematically downplay this threat, and 
virtually eliminated the DHS team studying “domestic 
non-Islamic extremism” in response to pressure from 
Tea Party and other right-wing politicos. 

II. The worldwide war 
against women 

While the war against women in the U.S. has not 
yet reached a widespread shooting war — although abor- 
tion doctors, clinic workers, and clinic users have been 
killed — worldwide, war and terrorism are destroying 
women’s lives from Yemen and Syria to South Sudan 
and the Central African Republic. So corrupt are the 
troops tasked by the UN to guard endangered civilians, 
that they end up beating, raping, and killing those they 
were sent to protect, as troops from France, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo and Burundi have done to 
women in the Central African Republic. To think that 
the UN can be a “peacekeeper” under these conditions 
is a cruel joke. 

Women and girls who are Syrian refugees are be- 
ing sold to men in a futile attempt by their families to 
give them a better life. Many are soon abandoned by 
their much older “husbands” and end up back in the 
camps, only this time they are considered damaged 
goods. In Egypt President Abdel Fattah al-Sisi is hunt- 
ing down, jailing and “disappearing” those who made 
the Arab Spring and created new human relations in 

4. http://www.trustblackwomen.org/our-work/what-is-repro- 
ductive-justice/9-what-is-reproductive-justice. 

5. “Indiana’s Anti-Abortion Bill: A Blueprint for Attacks on 
Rights Nationwide,” by Katie Klabusich, Truthout, March 
23, 2016, http://www.truth-out.org/news/item/35323-indi- 
ana-s-anti-abortion-bill-a-blueprint-for-attacks-on-rights- 
nationwide. 

6. “Arizona GOP Sides with Obsolete Medication Abortion 
Guidelines,” by Nicole Knight Shine, Rewire, March 24, 
2016, https://rewire.news/article/2016/03/24/arizona-house- 
votes-restrict-medication-abortion-doctors-opposition/. 


Tahrir Square. The latest is his witch-hunt against 
those in the Cairo Institute for Human Rights Studies, 
Nazra for Feminist Studies and the United Group. 

The war in Yemen has devastated the population. 
According to Oxfam, 80% of the country is in “dire 
need.” This is a famine brought on by capitalism, as 
international banks no longer offer credit to importers, 
who are suspending food shipments in a country where 
90% of food is imported. Both Houthis and Saudi Ara- 
bia target civilians — hospitals, playgrounds, schools 
and markets. Thousands have been killed. In fact, U.S. 
arms dealers love what is happening in Yemen. Hu- 
man Rights Watch reports that in just five months the 
U.S. sold $7.8 billion worth of weapons to Saudi Arabia 
and approved more than $12 billion in arms deals with 
them at the end of 2015. What brings more horror to 
what is happening, and despair to those living through 
this hell, is it seems that no one cares. 

Of course women are fighting back. This year’s In- 
ternational Women’s Day (IWD) on March 8 gives us 
a view of how deep and widespread is their struggle 
once you get past the state-sponsored panels and photo 
opportunities of assorted dictators and presidents, like 
Russia’s Vladimir Putin and Turkey’s Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, always pictured standing with a coterie of 
handpicked female flunkies, not one of whom has lifted 
a finger to help free the women living in their countries. 

This IWD, British women gave solidarity to their 
sisters in Ireland who must travel to England to have a 
safe legal abortion; in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, women 
used the day to honor environmental justice activist 
Berta Caceres, who was murdered earlier in the month; 
and in Tbilisi, Georgia, women demanded “Rights in- 
stead of flowers!” and an end to violence against them 
and to “stop sexual harassment at work.” Women 
marched in every country from India to the U.S., from 
Egypt to Mexico. 

Women in Turkey expressed the true spirit of Inter- 


national Women’s Day by defying a virtual ban on cel- 
ebrating it. The ban, announced on March 4, was sup- 
posedly for the women’s safety against terrorism, but 
no one believed it. Yurdagul Boztas, from the Ankara 
Women’s Platform, pointed to the skyrocketing number 
of rapes and sexual harassment and asked: “With all 
these how can you ask women to remain silent and not 
take to the streets?” 

Two days after the ban, women marched. In further 
defiance of Erdogan, who has been slaughtering Tur- 
key’s Kurdish population and destroying their homes 
and cities, the women’s announcements in Ankara were 
in Kurdish and Arabic as well as Turkish. Chants in- 
cluded: “Woman, life, freedom!” “Found Prince Charm- 
ing and decided not to marry; got pregnant and decided 
not to have the baby.” In a direct affront to Erdogan, the 
women yelled, “The bans are yours, March 8 is ours!” In 
addition they called for the overthrow of his Justice and 
Development Party. 

From Istanbul’s Kadikoy district a video went viral 
showing a traditional middle-aged woman being pushed 
by a man who yells, “Go home, sit at home, send your 
men out here.” March organizer Gulsum Agaoglu of the 
pro-Kurdish Peoples’ Democratic Party said the video 

“was a turning point. ...First, the security forces told 
us we must go home. We did not. .. .They harassed us with 
slurs and sexually laden threats, but their tactics failed. 
Second, this parade received more attention when the 
security forces said ‘No slogans.’ Now everyone on social 
media knows at least three words in Kurdish, ‘Jin Jiyan 
Azadi’ (Woman, Life, Freedom).... It symbolized that the 
west of Turkey is not ignorant to the suffering of Kurd- 
istan. Women from all groups want peace. Third, this is 
a women’s march. Women are told to stay out of sight, 
out of mind, not to laugh in public. We demonstrated 
with our colorful outfits and hopeful chants that there is 
solidarity among women, that we are visible.”’’ 

Implicit in the struggles of women worldwide is 
that very often, what they are fighting for cannot be 
realized under our present capitalist, racist, sexist, ho- 
mophobic, anti-trans system — a system which feeds on 
bigotry, division and hatred, and which, by its very na- 
ture, has an anti-human direction. 

7. http://www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2016/03/turkey- 
erdogan-wary-of-women.html#ixzz43a4qU8Ie. 


III. Chinese labor in revolt 

Over the last two decades, as world capitalism has 
restructured to extend its life in the face of recurring 
crises, a central aspect has been making China the 
world’s workshop. As the key section of the world pro- 
letariat that capitalists confront, what happens to Chi- 
nese workers affects us all. They have demanded and 
gained some improvements in what were once below- 
subsistence working conditions. 

Chinese workers have forced industrial wages up 
fourfold since 2000, their militancy not pausing even 
during the global Great Recession. Workers confront- 
ed more than their private factory owners funneling 
production to multinationals ranging from Hitachi to 
Honda to Walmart, including the 1.4 million workers 
building Apple iPhones and computers for FoxConn. 
The state and Party have employed the weapons at 
their disposal, from police and even army attacks on 
picketers, and the court system and incarceration. 

China’s rulers have continued to wage bloody war 
on any form of autonomous union that workers have 
tried to organize since the June 4, 1989, massacres of 
Tiananmen Square and Chengdu and before. However, 
in 2008 they finally allowed export production workers 
into a union — but only the official All-China Federation 
of Trade Unions, so that it is yet another authoritarian 
control on workers’ resistance. 

Now China is attempting the greatest restructur- 
ing of its economy since it shuttered great swaths of the 
Mao Zedong-era state-capitalist steel plants, oil fields 
and other heavy industry two decades ago in the face of 
global capitalist competition. Leaders of veteran work- 
ers demonstrating for their jobs, or at least the sever- 
ance pay and pensions they were promised, paid the 
price of long prison sentences. 

Once again workers in energy and steel are in the 
crosshairs of the state planners, even as 
private employers undercut workers’ wage 
gains by moving production inland or out of 
the country. The current goal of state-capi- 
talist rulers is to remove nearly two million 
workers from the coal and steel industry. 
The demand for energy as GDP increased 
13% a year was so insatiable that the lives 
of 10,000 coal miners were sacrificed each 
year with a “Safety Last” policy. Now safety, 
with its associated costs, becomes one of the 
pretexts for closing mines. In reality the 
softening of production in China, the global 
slowdown and plummeting oil prices have 
dropped the price of coal by more than 60%, 
driving even U.S. coal giants to bankruptcy. 

Strikes, job actions and demonstra- 
tions, never infrequent, doubled in 2014, 
then doubled again in 2015. Under Party Chairman Xi 
Jinping, repression has increased sharply. Independent 
labor observers and human rights lawyers have been 
dragged into the courts and given long sentences, while 
violent police and military attacks on workers’ demon- 
strations have increased. In both state and private en- 
terprises, workers have again and again gone on strike 
over broken promises of benefits and severance pay. 

Aggression outside China’s borders betrays the lev- 
el of internal resistance. The government is building is- 
lands on reefs in the South China Sea to support troops 
and runways and assert dominance over Vietnam, the 
Philippines and other neighbors. This situation recalls 
the threats Cuba, Haiti, Grenada, the Dominican Re- 
public and so many others have faced in the two cen- 
turies since the U.S. made the Caribbean an American 
lake under President Monroe. 

Like gains made by the U.S. labor movement, Chi- 
nese labor’s gains are not permanent unless we com- 
plete a revolution that abolishes capitalism. The cur- 
rent wave of strikes is a beacon to workers in the West. 

IV. Counter-revolution and 
revolution in the Middle 

East and North Africa 

Another beacon shines from Syria: the massive, 
countrywide renewal of civilian demonstrations for 
freedom, using the original chants and slogans of the 
2011 Revolution: “The people want the downfall of the 
regime!” “Revolution for Dignity and Freedom!” As rev- 
olutionaries in Kafranbel put it: “A ceasefire is a cease- 
fire; our peaceful revolution continues until toppling 
Assad and bringing justice to all Syria.” 

Exploding into the space opened by a very partial 
“cessation of hostilities,” the revolt was unforeseen 
by any party to the military struggle — whether the 
genocidal Assad, Putin and Iranian Supreme Leader 
Ali Khamenei, or the hypocritical Obama administra- 
tion with its efforts to “vet” and channel the meager 
international aid that comes to the Syrian revolu- 
tionaries, or the vicious Islamic State (ISIS) with its 

continued on p. 9 
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dreams of apocalypse. All state powers were in agree- 
ment on one point: that the idea of a revolution can be 
destroyed by bombs, and if the Free Syrian Army were 
eliminated, finally, a “solution” could be imposed. 

They overlooked the way democratically elected lo- 
cal councils continued to organize social life under re- 
gime and ISIS attacks. Perhaps most telling have been 
the month-long demonstrations in Maarat al-Numan in 
Idlib, speaking out against both the Assad regime and 
the authoritarianism of Jabhat al-Nusra, the A1 Qaeda 
affiliate that has (like the U.S.) been a treacherous 
“ally” of the Revolution. 

As local tensions grew and Jabhat al-Nusra took 
a number of Free Syrian Army members prisoner, 
hundreds of Maaratis stormed Nusra’s headquarters 
on March 13, freeing some prisoners and burning the 
building. Mass protests, in which women have been 
prominent, have continued. As we go to press, regime- 
allied warplanes have bombed the market full of fami- 
lies, killing scores. Simi- 
lar protests have been 
seen in Darkoush, al-At- 
areb, and other villages. 

Maaratis sent mes- 
sages of solidarity to the 
independent protests 
that have taken place 
in Suweida among the 
Druze and have also 
taken up the Revolu- 
tion’s original slogans, 
including “One! One! 

One! The Syrian people 
are One!” Russia’s bru- 
tal carpet bombing cam- 
paign combines with the 
imperialist presence of 
tens of thousands of Ira- 
nian troops, Lebanese 
Hezbollah, Iraqi militia 
fighters, Afghan con- 
scripts used as cannon 
fodder, and European 
fascists. Yet Assad’s re- 
gime continues to lose 
what little internal sup- 
port it ever had. 

Even among the 
Alawis, Assad’s “own” 
group, there has been an 
effort to dissociate from 
the regime. An Alawi 
“Declaration of Iden- 
tity Reform” attributed to senior community leaders 
attempts to distance the Alawis from the regime (and 
Iran) and calls for democracy and ethnic equality. Per- 
haps more significant is the continuing exodus of the 
Alawis from Syria — either way, they see that the Assad 
regime has no future. 

DISMAL FAILURE OF THE PYD 

Seldom has any revolutionary organization been 
given the opportunity and responsibility that history 
handed the Democratic Union Party (PYD) — the Kurd- 
ish group that took the world’s center stage in the he- 
roic defense of Kobane against ISIS. 

That moment electrified a generation of young 
revolutionaries. Unfortunately, since then the PYD has 
indulged in alliances with imperialism (both U.S. and 
Russian) in order to make petty and unsustainable ter- 
ritorial gains that will only harm the long-term pros- 
pects for Kurdish self-determination. 

The dynamic of the Syrian Revolution calls for a 
broad, unifying vision. The masses, as we see, do ex- 
press that in their protests. Meanwhile the “revolution- 
ary vanguard” PYD wastes the lives of hundreds of its 
own dedicated fighters, and of other revolutionaries, in 
mindless fighting over villages and neighborhoods. In 
North Aleppo, Free Syrians find themselves fighting 
the regime, ISIS, and the PYD. 

Recent fighting in Qamishli between Assad regime 
and PYD forces shows the real prospect of Kurdish self- 
determination as part of the Syrian Revolution. Revo- 
lutionaries will support that, as well as the Kurdish 
struggle for women’s liberation and economic justice. 
CRISIS OF WORLD CIVILIZATION 

It is impossible to separate the crisis wracking the 
post-Arab Spring Middle East and North Africa region 
from what Syrian author Robin Yassin-Kassab termed 
a “civilizational crisis.” 

The need to solidarize with the Syrian people’s 
revolution of freedom and dignity has been the test of 
world politics. Yet little attention has been paid to the 
revival of civilian protest, as if the media and politi- 
cians are more comfortable with “meaningless” de- 
struction than human solidarity. This has been obvi- 
ous in the tolerance for military dictatorship in Egypt, 
with its thousands of political prisoners and brutality 
toward any form of dissent. 

The increasing militarization of the Middle East 


is above all an effort to destroy the possibility of new 
human relations opened up by the Arab Spring. Fac- 
tions in Yemen that once demonstrated side by side 
in Change Square now find themselves “represented” 
by Saudi and Iranian-armed military forces that have 
devastated the country, killing thousands, along with a 
growing A1 Qaeda presence feeding off the chaos. 

Both Iran and Saudi Arabia have directed vicious 
counter-revolutionary force against the Arab Spring 
uprisings. For their services, both regimes have been 
well rewarded by the U.S. and Russia. 
RAMIFICATIONS IN EUROPE 

The increased flow of refugees into Europe is fed in 
part by this militarized repression, in which European 
states are complicit by inaction. After a moment of sym- 
pathy symbolized by the drowned Syrian child, Aylan 
Kurdi, the European debate over the refugees moved 
toward the counter-revolutionary ground of the racist 
Right. This is due in part to the effects of ISIS’s terror- 
ist attacks in France and Belgium, and in part to the 

failure of Europe’s in- 
tellectuals to win a bat- 
tle of ideas for human- 
ism and multi-ethnic 
society that goes back 
to the struggle against 
genocide in 1990s Bos- 
nia. 

Walls have been 
built and military 
blockades raised in 
Greece, Serbia and 
Hungary. In Bulgaria 
refugees have been 
hunted down and beat- 
en by vigilantes who 
become celebrated by 
right-wing media. The 
Far Right has capital- 
ized upon the refugees’ 
misery to make elec- 
toral gains throughout 
Europe, from Greece 
to Denmark, Poland to 
France. 

Thus, so many 
people who have al- 
ready been denied in- 
ternational solidarity 
become subject to a fur- 
ther refusal of human 
solidarity. Refugees 
in “civilized” France 
are shunted into what 
amount to concentration camps, as in Calais, for ex- 
ample. The discussion opened up around the Roma in 
France’s Nuit Debout youth movement cries out to be 
deepened and extended to refugees from Africa and the 
Middle East. The movement has welcomed refugees to 
its nightly assemblies and is trying to reach out to sub- 
urbs populated by oppressed minorities. 

Triggered by the Socialist government’s “reform” 
bill weakening labor protections, Nuit Debout was born 
when over one million people demonstrated across 
France on March 31. With the aim of “reclaiming a pub- 
lic space for debate,” thousands participate in nightly 
general assemblies and wide-ranging debates. The 
movement has spread to dozens of French cities as well 
as to Belgium, Germany and Spain. 

Following a recent surge in workplace and other 
social struggles, this latest manifestation of the wave 
of revolt announced by the Arab Spring has sought di- 
rectly democratic “horizontal” forms of organization in- 
dependent from political institutions, with no anointed 
leaders. It faces challenges to draw in the lower and 
deeper layers, including workers and youth of Arab and 
African descent, and to clarify desires for a totally new 
foundation of society incompletely expressed in initia- 
tives like drawing up a new constitution. Thus Nuit 
Debout called for large gatherings in squares across 
France on May Day, the revolutionary labor day. 

The Right has consciously tried to destroy the 
solidarity from below with which refugees have been 
met by a significant number of Europeans, from Ger- 
many to Greece. At the very time Greece is mired in 
a crippling economic depression and European fiscal 
aid hangs by a thread, masses of Greeks met the mi- 
grants as humans. While the Greek “radical Left” state 
is rounding up refugees in camps, and the neighboring 
Macedonian police have tear-gassed those gathering at 
the border, ordinary citizens have provided immigrants 
food and shelter. Conscript soldiers in 50 units issued 
a statement last October protesting the inhuman treat- 
ment of refugees and migrants as an attack on the 
working class and declared, “We refuse to convert the 
Greek army into a repressive apparatus, whether that 
involves confronting migrants or social movements.” 8 

With all the experience gained since 2011, it is 

8. “Greek conscripts: ‘we won’t take part in fighting migrants,’” 
Oct. 19, 2015: https://libcom.org/news/greek-conscripts-we- 

wont-take-part-fighting-migrants-31102015. 


clear that one of the most vital roles revolutionaries 
have to play is to raise international solidarity as key. 

THE NECESSITY FOR PHILOSOPHY 

The continuing Syrian demonstrations are inspir- 
ing. However, they are unlikely to gain the needed sup- 
port for the Revolution that has so far been denied it, 
as the problem is as much one of philosophy, of ideas, 
as it is of perception. This is clear in the way the bour- 
geois (and most Left!) media have ignored them while 
maintaining an exaggerated focus on the military situ- 
ation — precisely what has been shown as secondary to 
the creation of new human relations. Thus the seizure 
of Palmyra from ISIS by Assad’s allies is portrayed as 
a great victory. (Not so much for the remaining towns- 
people who have continued to suffer beating and hu- 
miliation under their imperialist “liberators.”) 

The pragmatism of the rulers leads only to disaster 
and incoherence. We see a tangle in which the U.S. is 
allied with Iran in fighting ISIS in Iraq; rhetorically, 
at least, opposed to Iran as it props up Assad in Syria; 
and allied with Saudi Arabia as it bombs civilians and 
Iranian-supported Houthis in Yemen. Putin’s Russia 
has a similar tangle of alliances, without the veneer of 
“principle.” 

Rather, what is needed in the face of this “civili- 
zational crisis” is a body of revolutionary ideas that 
comprehends the indispensability of spontaneity in the 
revolution, the question of different cultures, of self-de- 
velopment, and of non-state forms of collectivity. 9 

V. Toward organizational 
new beginnings 

So great a need for new beginnings in the world 
also produces an urge to find shortcuts. Funding from 
the Chinese state, the enemy of the workers and mass- 
es of that country and therefore the enemy of workers 
globally, is trickling into the academic Left but is a 
shortcut to nowhere. So are the simple formulas of the 
fossilized portion of the supposedly revolutionary Left 
that reduces everything to opposition to U.S. imperial- 
ism. They are busy defending Russia’s decidedly anti- 
revolutionary Vladimir Putin, who is so admired by the 
Right, from Donald Trump to the many fascist groups 
Putin funds in Europe. Yet what of others on the Left 
who don’t know how to separate themselves from these 
anti-revolutionary tendencies, or don’t see the urgency, 
revealing their lack of a philosophical rudder and their 
lack of articulation of what they are for? 

More to the point are actual Left movements, like 
the social movements that have been sweeping across 
Latin America for over a decade. The activity of those 
movements enabled Left governments to take office, 
like those of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, Evo Morales 
in Bolivia, and the Workers Party in Brazil. All have 
revealed grave contradictions, coming into conflict with 
those social movements that were not co-opted. The 
sharp electoral gains by the Right in Argentina and 
Venezuela, the implosion of Brazil’s Workers Party (see 
“Brazil meltdown opens a door to Right,” p. 12), and the 
defeat of Bolivia’s referendum that would have allowed 
Evo Morales to run for another presidential term — all 
reveal the separation of these Left governments from 
the masses. 

Yet much of today’s Left disregards, excuses, or ex- 
plains away their contradictions, as they grasp at one 
straw after another looking for models. All that does is 
evade the need for philosophy, without which the con- 
tradictions cannot fully be confronted, and thereby shift 
all responsibility onto the movement from practice, 

continued on p. 1 0 

9. See Raya Dunayevskaya’s “A Post-World War II view of 
Marx’s Humanism, 1843-83; Marxist Humanism in the 
1950s and 1980s,” in Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of West- 
ern 'Civilization' (News & Letters, 1996). 
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Above, Dr. Hasan al-Araj; below, cave hospital in Hama, Syria. 

“The last cardiologist in Hama was killed by airstrikes today. Dr. 
Hasan al-Araj ran the Syrian American Medical Society Cave Hospital. 
Does anyone who isn’t Syrian even understand how phrases like ‘the last 
cardiologist’ or ‘cave hospital’ are normal in 2016?” — Lina Sergie Attar 
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if not to parties that retain a large dose of vanguard- 
ism rather than embracing philosophy of liberation as 
leadership. 

As if any confirmation were needed, those who 
sang the praises of Syriza’s anti-capitalist challenge to 
economic austerity in Greece just over a year ago have 
little of depth to say about why the party transformed 
into the instrument of that austerity. Rather, they con- 
tinue to champion an indiscriminate broad Left unity 
without explaining how it would end up differently. 

ROJAVA AT THE CROSSROADS 

With greater promise, the autonomous Kurdish 
region of Rojava is at its best trying to work out a new 
path to liberation. However, as shown in Part IV, Ro- 
java also suffers contradictions including ambivalence 
toward the revolution in Syria. 

Nor can we find a solution by substituting hori- 
zontalism or similar approaches to non-hierarchical, 
directly democratic forms of organization in place of 
theory, let alone philosophy. History shows, in fact, that 
movements from below have, 
again and again, spontaneous- 
ly created forms of organiza- 
tion as organs of revolt. These 
organs of self-determination 
reach for new human rela- 
tions, including a more actual 
democracy than is allowed to 
function in existing political 
systems — and they spontane- 
ously search for theory. 

Egypt’s experience shows 
an example of how tendencies 
are always present to provide a 
theory that falls short of what 
is implicit in the spontaneous 
forms. What won out were ten- 
dencies arguing that political 
democracy had been achieved 
in the shape of promised elec- 
tions, which superseded the 
organizational forms involved 
in the occupation of spaces 
like Tahrir Square in Cairo as 
well as in the self-defense of 
neighborhoods and workplace 
struggles. That opened the 
door to counter-revolution’s 
assault and its military coup 
birthed in a bloodbath. 

At the same time, the pas- 
sion for philosophy has grown 
out of the movements and es- 
pecially out of their defeats, as N&L has shown in par- 
ticular in Syria. 10 Together with the depths of counter- 
revolution, the passion for philosophy points to both the 
need for and the potential for totally new beginnings in 
the transformation of society. It points to the need for 
new banners of freedom as a polarizing force. Their ab- 
sence has very serious consequences, especially when 
counter-revolution is so strong, so vicious, coming from 
so many directions, including from within the opposi- 
tional movements themselves. It therefore challenges 
us to make new Marxist-Humanist organizational be- 
ginnings. 

ONCE AGAIN THE NEED FOR NEW BEGINNINGS 

To achieve truly new beginnings, rather than 
simply a new stage of revolt, we must, as Marxist-Hu- 
manism has always stressed, begin from the Absolute 
instead of only from the immediate situation. That in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, the need to demonstrate 
that total freedom requires putting an end to the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor, in organization 
as in society, in theory as in practice. 

As we put it in our Call for last year’s national 
gathering: What is needed from an organization 
of the type of a small group like us is what Raya 
Dunayevskaya described as “leadership, not as 
‘party to lead’ but as revolutionary philosophy to 
raise new banners of freedom that meet the chal- 
lenge of the movement from practice.” In bring- 
ing together members and invited co-thinkers 
and co-activists, this year’s national gathering 
will aim (to paraphrase her) to collectively work 
out our Marxist-Humanist perspectives in such a 
way that analysis of the meaning of events and 
activity in mass movements lead to organiza- 
tional growth as well as the self-development of 
masses as Reason as well as Force. 

This raises the need to intervene in all the move- 
ments and project philosophy as a force of revolution, as 
Dunayevskaya often put it. We have a solid foundation 
to build on in the body of ideas that she developed. We 
have a new entry into that body of ideas: the Archives 
that our organization made available online, which we 
have only begun to use. The Raya Dunayevskaya Collec- 
tion, “Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 

10. See “The Syrian Revolution and its philosophy,” Nov. -Dec. 

2014 N&L. 


Development,” and its Supplement, together with all 
issues of N&L from the beginning, which are also now 
online, our books and the other publications we have 
always made available, represent a living body of ideas 
that speak to the current world situation and provide 
the missing ingredient needed for truly new beginnings 
that would determine the end — but we have to project 
them concretely to make it so. 

That includes our work on the new books we will 
issue based on the Archives. Next year, on the 100th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution, we will publish 
Russia: From Proletarian Revolution to State-Capi- 
talist Counter-Revolution; and in 2018, the 200th an- 
niversary of Karl Marx’s birth, we will publish Marx 
at Two Hundred: The Meaning of His Philosophy of 
Revolution in Permanence for Our Day. Both books will 
include previously unpublished writings and will pro- 
vide new vantage points on the dialectics of organiza- 
tion and philosophy, in addition to illuminating revolu- 
tion in permanence as central to Marx’s whole body of 
thought and as relating to the dialectic of revolution 
and counter-revolution in 
Russia. There is no substitute 
for the way Marxist-Human- 
ism’s vantage point brings out 
the todayness of both Marx’s 
body of ideas and the histori- 
cal significance of the Russian 
Revolution. 

THE TRILOGY OF 
REVOLUTION 

In the wake of the be- 
trayal of the Spanish Revolu- 
tion from within and Stalin’s 
non-aggression treaty with 
Hitler, Dunayevskaya began 
by working out the concept 
of state-capitalism. The Ar- 
chives illuminate how she was 
compelled to reach further for 
a new philosophical basis for 
the Marxist movement, delv- 
ing into Marx’s Humanism 
and dialectic and its roots in 
the Hegelian dialectic. That 
culminated in “the philosoph- 
ic moment,” when her break- 
through on Hegel’s Absolutes 
revealed the movement from 
practice as well as from the- 
ory. The first Marxist-Hu- 
manist book, Marxism and 
Freedom, showed how that 
movement from practice that is a form of theory was 
the driving force for development of theory in Marx’s 
age and our own “age of absolutes” — from the U.S. 
Abolitionist movement and the Paris Commune to the 
struggles against automation and for Black freedom at 
the time of the book’s writing. 

The second book articulated the integrality 
of Philosophy and Revolution, and with it the new 
category of Absolute Idea as New Beginning. This 
cast new light both on revolutionary leaders and 
alternatives and on the “new passions and new 
forces” of the day, as it ranged from Hegel’s dia- 
lectic in and for itself to the African revolutions, 
East European revolts and Black liberation and 
other 1960s movements in the West. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution singled out the new moments 
in Marx’s last decade, as seen in Man/Woman relations, 
the relationship of the less capitalistically developed 
countries to the industrialized ones, and the philosoph- 
ical ground for revolutionary organization; and, based 
on the new understanding of Marx’s thought as a total- 
ity, took the measure of “post-Marx Marxism as a pejo- 
rative, beginning with Friedrich Engels.” 

Left unfinished at Dunayevskaya’s death was her 
work on Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy: 
“The Party” and Forms of Organization Born Out of 
Spontaneity. The Archives, now online, provide a new 
opportunity to dig into that work. As she wrote in pre- 
paring for her last Convention, 

“Chapter XI of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Lib- 



eration, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution — 
’The Philosopher of Permanent Revolution Cre- 
ates New Ground for Organization’ — will be its 
ground. Indeed, it is this which has permeated 
our organization from its beginning. It has mo- 
tivated us to reject all elitist parties, any sort of 
‘vanguard party,’ and instead to begin working 
out what forms of organization were emerging 
from the unity of theory and practice. Instead of 
proclaiming ourselves ‘a party,’ News and Letters 
Committees concentrated on that missing link, 
dialectical philosophy.” 

One year later, in her June 1, 1987, presentation — 
a first projection of a talk she planned to give at the 
next national gathering — after stressing that the “UN- 
TRODDEN PATH... IS ORGANIZATION, the Dialec- 
tics of Philosophy and Organization,” she indicated that 
the work toward Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy entailed each member projecting “that mean- 
ing, whether of an objective event or the subjective 
activity... because in meaning, i.e., philosophy, is both 
ground and roof of all we do, survey, strive for, as we 
prepare for that ‘revolution in permanence.’” 
DIALECTICS OF ORGANIZATION 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

She then proposed that in the paper “the book — 
Dialectics of Philosophy and Organization [though not 
yet written] — becomes the dominant force not only in 
essay-articles, but in every activity we undertake, es- 
pecially in discussions with subscribers, with not-yet 
Marxist-Humanists, not just as the recording of the 
events and their experiences, but the meaning of those 
events and experiences and their direction in a global 
context. That is what we will have to project when we 
have conversations with subscribers. That is what has 
been missing — the whole new concept of ‘post-Marx 
Marxism as a pejorative’ — it just lay there in Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution.” 

The online availability of thousands of Marx- 
ist-Humanist documents gives us a new opportu- 
nity to work out a dialectic of organization and 
philosophy, a task of objective-subjective signifi- 
cance for the revolutionary movement world- 
wide. None can know exactly what would have 
been in the projected book, which Dunayevskaya 
did not write before her untimely death. 

The hundreds of pages of work she did toward it 
make clear that it cannot be reduced to one or a few 
observations, no matter how important. One key idea is 
that the forms of organization created spontaneously by 
masses in motion, which were to be central to the book, 
are the opposite of the vanguard party, but not the ab- 
solute opposite. The absolute opposite is philosophy of 
revolution, and that needs to be worked out organi- 
zationally. A crucial part of the test is to work it out 
concretely enough to result in organizational growth. 

The recent inreach to us shows the tip of the ice- 
berg of the passion for philosophy and the search that is 
going on for what that body of ideas represents. The in- 
reach includes not only the essay written unsolicited for 
N&L relating Black Lives Matter to Marx’s Humanism 
and Frantz Fanon’s thought, but two projects in Europe 
to publish new international editions of Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today and Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal. It includes the letters we con- 
stantly receive from prisoners reporting on the condi- 
tions they experience and their reactions to theoretical 
articles, and stating that to know the truth of what is 
happening in the world they depend on N&L, the only 
newspaper whose mission is a concept and practice of 
presenting voices from below speaking for themselves 
in the context of the articulation of a philosophy of revo- 
lution. Inreach shows us the potential for organization- 
al growth but cannot substitute for it. 

We have to confront the critical moment we are in 
not only objectively but organizationally. We need, the 
world needs, a new generation of Marxist-Humanists 
to be a part of the new generation of revolutionaries. 
Projection is of the essence. Projection to individuals, 
one on one, where there is the potential for developing 
the relationship to that individual taking responsibil- 
ity for Marxist-Humanism, cannot take second place 
to any other activity, however crucial, from the study 
and inwardization of philosophy to dialogue and debate 
with other tendencies, to making political analyses and 
writing for and distributing the newspaper. We are at a 
moment when we strive to unify those crucial activities 
with that specific kind of projection, just as we strive 
for the unity of theory and practice. 

Thus we strive to concretize the dialectics of orga- 
nization and philosophy as theory, as everyday practice, 
and as the organization of Marxist-Humanism, News 
and Letters Committees. In these times when the very 
survival of civilization is at stake, what comes to the 
fore is the urgency of warding off climate chaos; abol- 
ishing sexism, racism, heterosexism, class divisions, 
and war; and establishing new human relations as the 
very foundation of society. 

— The Resident Editorial Board, April 19, 2016 



Nuit Debout general assembly at the place de la Republique, 
Paris, France, April 18. 
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North Carolinians protest anti-LGBTQ law 


Raleigh, N.C. — North Carolina’s House Bill 2 
(HB2) — passed in a special 12-hour session March 23 
at the cost of 42,000 taxpayer dollars — has been dubbed 
one of the most anti-LGBTQ laws to ever hit the books 
in our country. Not only does this bill have stagger- 
ing consequences for LGBTQ North Carolinians in 
the form of discrimination, it also puts those who are 
forced to use public restrooms of the gender on their 
birth certificate and not the one they identify as at risk 
of being put into a dangerous situation. A bearded and 
decidedly cis-looking Trans man posted a picture of 
himself on Twitter and tweeted Gov. Pat McCrory that 
the Governor just made it mandatory for him to share a 
bathroom with the Governor’s wife. 

LEGALIZING DISCRIMINATION 

HB2 makes discrimination against LGBTQ people 
in our communities legal. It was a hasty response to an 
ordinance passed in Charlotte, N.C., set to go into effect 
on April 1 that provided protections from discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sexual orientation, gender identity, 
and family status. The ordinance in Charlotte also al- 
lowed people to use the restroom of the gender with 
which they identify. 

Trans and LGBQ people — emboldened by a pow- 
erful showing of thousands of young leaders of many 
races — have taken to the streets with a call: “It’s time 
to escalate.” Over 1,000 of us showed up outside Gov. 
McCrory’s mansion in Raleigh the day the General As- 
sembly sent him the bill. McCrory signed it into law in 
the wee hours of the night. Five Trans or Queer people 
were arrested in a powerful act of civil disobedience. 

We chanted, “If we don’t get no justice, you 
don’t get no peace,” “I believe that we will win,” 
“We are more than pink or blue,” and held signs 
like “We are not this NC,” and “Which bathroom 
do we use when we’re pissed?” and “Pat, you’re 
being a dick.” On March 29, thousands of stu- 
dents blocked a main intersection in Chapel Hill, 
N.C., home to UNC-CH, in what one long-time ac- 
tivist said was the largest student demonstration 
in the city in over 50 years. 

Two Transgender people and a Lesbian working 
with several civil liberties groups filed a lawsuit on 
March 27 challenging the constitutionality of HB2. 

HB2 puts children over seven at increased risk by 
making it illegal for them to accompany their caregiv- 
ers into an opposite sex bathroom, forcing parents to 
choose between leaving their child outside the restroom 
or breaking the law. The bill criminalizes Transgender 
North Carolinians who simply want to use the bath- 
room in peace. This is ridiculous. 

By requiring discrimination in school bathrooms 
and locker rooms, HB2 makes schools less safe for 
Transgender students and places $4 billion in desper- 
ately needed federal education funding at risk because 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

Queer women Rachel Williams, of Black Lives Mat- 
ter Chicago, and Kristiana Colon, of #LetUsBreathe 
Collective, are among young African-American Les- 
bians, Bisexual and Transgender women who are in- 
creasingly leading and shaping Black Lives Matter, 
raising awareness of police brutality against Black 
women and marginalized peoples. They take inspira- 
tion from Transgender woman Marsha P. Johnson, who 
resisted police at the Stonewall Riots in 1969, and the 
Combahee River Collective — Black women who stated 
their sexual orientation without apology and who is- 
sued a statement in 1977 identifying the intersection of 
racism, sexism and heterosexism. Alicia Garza, Patrice 
Cullors and Opal Tometi founded Black Lives Matter in 
reaction to the acquittal of George Zimmerman in the 
murder of Trayvon Martin. 

* * * 

Indonesia’s Defense Minister Ryacudu called 
LGBT rights more dangerous than the possibility of 
nuclear warfare, the Indonesian Psychiatric Associa- 
tion declared Queer people mentally ill, Vice President 
Kalla asked the UN to cut funding for LGBT rights 
education and the national broadcasting commission 
banned TV and radio programs that portray Queer 
lives as “normal.” President Widodo ran on a platform 
of support for human rights, but has remained silent on 
these official actions. 

* * * 

The Chicago GLBT Chapter of the national Depres- 
sion and Bipolar Support Alliance (DBSA), a peer-led 
group, provides mental health safe space and support 
to the Chicago Queer community and its allies. Chi- 
cago GLBT people have been seeking alternative and 
affordable mental health support since Chicago Mayor 
Emanuel shut down half the city’s mental health clin- 
ics in 2012 and the State of Illinois has withheld funds. 
Go to www.dbsalliance.org to find a DBSA chapter near 
you or to form a new chapter. All DBSA chapters are 
volunteer-run. 


the discrimination is a violation of Title IX. 

The bill overrides local laws passed to protect LG- 
BTQ people from discrimination in wages, employment, 
and services and undermines the authority of local 
communities to pass laws reflecting their values, such 
as the ability to decide on the minimum wage. 

North Carolina is now the only state other than 
Mississippi that provides no state protections to work- 
ers whose employers fire them for any discriminatory 


reason, including race, sex, age, religion, color, or na- 
tional origin. This harms all working North Carolin- 
ians and their families. 

HB2 harms family economic security by restrict- 
ing the ability of local governments to raise wages and 
ensure basic job standards in their communities. This 
hobbles local efforts to address shortfalls in state law 
regarding workers’ rights and wages and places work- 
ers at greater risk. 

NATIONAL OUTRAGE ESCALATES 

More than 80 major businesses and CEOs, includ- 
ing Apple, Red Hat, Google, Lowe’s, American Airlines, 
Facebook, and many more have spoken out against 
HB2. Filmmaker Rob Reiner said he wouldn’t make 
movies in N.C. until the bill is repealed. 

The N.C. Attorney General himself said that he 
would not defend the “national embarrassment” of HB2 
in court. 

The Hurricanes, the state’s ice hockey team, is- 
sued a statement criticizing HB2, and the NBA said it 
may reconsider hosting the 2017 All Star game in North 
Carolina. 

— Social justice activist 

‘Leaderful’ movements 

Minneapolis — A predominantly white group of about 
50 Midwest activists, invited by the Rye House collec- 
tive, participated in a four-day retreat led by Black 
facilitators from the local Black Lives Matter (BLM) 
chapter. 

The retreat concluded with a protest organized by 
BLM and carried out by the mainly white activists. 
We blocked traffic at two intersections next to Target 
Field, the Minnesota Twins’ baseball stadium, on April 
11, the first home game of the season. Twenty-five of 
the white activists were arrested and released later in 
the day. 

BLACK LIVES MATTER 

We also unfurled two banners inside the stadium 
during the playing of the National Anthem. The ban- 
ners summed up the three main messages of the day’s 
action: “White Silence = Violence”, “Justice for Jamar” 
and “Target Field: End Slave Labor.” 

Jamar Clark was a Black resident of Min- 
neapolis fatally shot by police. Prosecutors have 
refused to press charges against the officer who 
shot him. Slave labor refers to Target Field’s 
practice of hiring people intermittently to help 
clean the stadium. There is no guarantee of work 
and no benefits, and the workers are nearly ex- 
clusively Black and Brown people. 

One of the main ideas of the weekend was that 
white people are socially conditioned to be heard, to as- 
sume leadership, to act individually. (We can also say 
the same for men, heterosexuals, cisgender people, col- 
lege-educated people, etc.) Recognizing this, people of 
historically dominant groups can choose to sometimes 
“lean out” and open space for others to “lean in” during 
group discussions and in organizing. 

This approach lets a movement benefit from new 
perspectives and strategies that could not otherwise 
be imagined by the perennial “leaders,” and it allows 
the usual leaders to practice “followership.” One retreat 
session posed an overview of the history of Black ac- 
tivism from the Haitian revolution and the Amistad 
takeover to the Underground Railroad, from the Mont- 
gomery Bus Boycott to the Black Lives Matter rallies of 
recent years. 

This history demonstrates how successful move- 
ments for social progress truly have been “leaderful” 
movements, not just a few savior figures, but a vast and 
diverse array of initiative-takers. 

—Buddy Bell 



March 24 protest in Raleigh, N.C. Among those pictured are people who 
were arrested for chaining themselves in the street. 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Spiegel 

During the week of March 20, hundreds of faculty, 
students, staff and community members held a variety 
of protests at Virginia Tech University in Blacksburg, 
Va., against white supremacist author Charles Murray. 
Murray, author of Losing Ground and co-author with 
Richard Herrnstein of The Bell Curve, was invited to 
speak on March 25 by the Virginia Tech administration 
as part of BB&T Bank’s “Capitalism and Freedom” lec- 
ture series. Events included a Teach-In Against Hate 
that drew over 200 people, counter-lectures and a pro- 
test at the site when Murray spoke. 

* * * 

On March 3, a student group at MIT reached an 
agreement to end a sit-in in the administration build- 
ing that began in October. The students want MIT’s 
endowment to sell off holdings in fossil fuel compa- 
nies, and the university refuses to do so. But MIT did 
commit to taking steps toward carbon neutrality on 
campus, and to work on benchmarks and guidelines 
for MIT’s engagement with climate change off cam- 
pus, including its ties to government and businesses. 

* * * 

In March hundreds of Minneapolis students 
walked out of their classes to protest recent immigra- 
tion raids and the whole U.S. immigration policy un- 
der President Obama. They marched through south 
Minneapolis until they reached Martin Luther King 
Jr. Park. At Southwest High School, more than 100 
students took part in a sit-in, then joined the march. 
Close to ten high schools participated in the protest. 

Criminal prisons 

continued from p. 1 

citizens regardless of their social, economic, cultural or 
religious affiliations. These “states’ rights” reflect the 
views of a few well-placed far-right radical politicians 
who, by virtue of their position in government, become 
despotic harbingers of vicious standards based upon 
skewed concepts of morality. 

DEADLY SOCIAL VOLCANO 

This social volcano has always existed. It gained 
impetus with the “War on Drugs” during the Reagan 
administration, highlighted by targeting Black commu- 
nities and eroding their already tentative foundations. 

It bubbled with the magma of Presidential 
and Congressional machinations during the Clin- 
ton presidency with the enactment of the Prison 
Litigation Reform Act and the Antiterrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act which guaranteed 
that the poor and disenfranchised would have an 
easy road to prison, regardless of their guilt or 
innocence, and with less legal means available to 
them to protect rights they maintained. 

The Prison Industrial Complex erupted with help 
from the media — which hovered like vultures to embrace 
the carrion of fear invoked by power-hungry politicians 
in order to criminalize the poor, or a person of color. 

Crime should not be excused or ignored and crimi- 
nal conduct should not go unpunished. That is not the 
argument being addressed. The issue is that criminal- 
ization of a particular segment of society for political or 
capital gain is, in and of itself, a criminal action which 
amounts to social genocide 

FAMILIES OF PRISONERS ARE CRIMINALIZED 

The exploitation of families and friends of prison- 
ers whose only “criminal” act is to support those prison- 
ers is also criminal. 

When prisoners are assaulted, racially pro- 
filed, enslaved, murdered or mistreated by the 
state, these too are criminal acts, and they are 
rarely reported or prosecuted. 

When a volcano erupts in the natural world, it de- 
stroys, but it also carries with it the promise of new 
growth. When the volcano which is the Prison Indus- 
trial Complex erupted, it was a catastrophic force that 
will continue to destroy in perpetuity. 

Its politically charged magma not only touches the 
lives of those directly involved; it touches the life of ev- 
ery single member of the community as well. It touches 
grade schools and high schools that won’t get new fund- 
ing for educational materials or infrastructure; colleges 
whose budgets are cut to pave the way for funding new 
monuments to a culture’s failure; and future genera- 
tions of children, some of whom are tagged at birth 
by stigmas to be future wards of the Prison Industrial 
Complex. This nation spends billions of dollars on pris- 
ons and the Criminal (in)Justice System, and only a 
fraction of that on social services or education. 

“Distrust all,” Nietzsche wrote, “in whom the im- 
pulse to punish is powerful.” Only politicians have a 
vested interest in that solution and only they find ways 
to brag about that national embarrassment, especially 
when they are losing an election. 

A society cannot base its present or future on in- 
carcerating its way out of social problems. That is an 
irresponsible and impossible process and it is time for 
us to find another way. 
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Brazil meltdown opens a door to Right 


WORLD *VIEW 


by Eugene Walker 

Brazil is in a dysfunctional meltdown. President 
Dilma Rousseff has just been impeached and will pos- 
sibly face trial in May. The web of political corruption 
and scandal involves hundreds of companies, politicians 
and party functionaries. It has in one form or another 
existed over decades, but metastasized in the most re- 
cent period. 

The state oil company Petrobras collected millions 
of dollars in bribes from construction companies like 
Odebrecht, which then obtained lucrative contracts. 
The money was funneled into the ruling Partido dos 
Trabalhadores (PT, “Workers Party”) election cam- 
paign. In the impeachment case, Rousseff is not directly 
facing charges of graft. She is accused of using money 
from public banks to cover a budget gap as the Brazil- 
ian economy imploded. However, before she was presi- 
dent, she headed Petrobras when the corruption was 
taking place. 

LEGISLATURE RIFE WITH CORRUPTION 

The present impeachment upheaval has less to do 
with stamping out corruption than with an effort to 
shift power by lawmakers with questionable records 
themselves. Some 60% of Brazil’s 594 members of Con- 
gress face charges for bribery, electoral fraud, illegal 
deforestation, and even kidnapping and homicide. 

In the most immediate sense the crisis is about the 
collapse of Brazil’s economy, including mismanagement 
by the ruling PT. Falling commodity prices devastated 
the rapid economic growth that occurred during Luiz 
(Lula) Inacio da Silva’s second presidential term (2006- 
10) and in Rousseffs first term (2010-2014). Prices of 
Brazil’s main exports — iron, soya, oil — have collapsed. 
Millions of jobs have been lost with unemployment al- 
most 10%. 

In the Lula years, millions were lifted out of ex- 
treme poverty with the Zero Hunger welfare initiative. 

‘ Panama ’ tip of iceberg 

The leak of 11.5 million confidential documents 
from Panamanian law firm Mossack Fonseca gives a 
view into ruling class life. The “Panama Papers” show 
how those with political power hide personal fortunes 
by way of shell corporations. 

For example, Iceland’s Prime Minister Sigmun- 
dor Davio promised to fight corruption in the banking 
industry; however, it was revealed that his wife had a 
secret interest in some failed banks. He resigned April 
5, following huge demonstrations outside parliament. 

Mossack Fonseca managed shell companies for 
relatives of former British Prime Minister Thatcher 
and current PM David Cameron. Heads of state from 
China’s Xi Jinping to the Palestinian Authority’s Mah- 
moud Abbas, Ukraine’s Petro Poroshenko, and Paki- 
stan’s Nawaz Sharif, had similar relations. 

Investigative reports into Vladimir Putin’s regime 
have shown how shell corporations and political power 
serve to entrench the rule of state-capitalist oligarchies. 
In Russia, this cronyism extends to those authorities 
charged with law enforcement — they own and trade 
shell companies that seize former state properties as 
assets. 

Mossack Fonseca managed half a dozen companies 
for Bashar al-Assad’s cousin, Rami Makhlouf, a sadist 
and gangster who owned 60% of Syria’s economy, in- 
cluding its telecommunications. These “papers” are 
both a privileged glimpse into illegal machinations, and 
an insight into capitalist society’s actual power rela- 
tions. — Gerry Emmett 

Murder in Honduras 

Six weeks after the murder of the Indigenous lead- 
er and ecological-social activist Berta Caceres, a three- 
day international gathering celebrating her life took 
place in the Honduran capital, Tegucigalpa. Over 1,300 
activists from more than 20 countries attended. On 
the third day of the conference, a peaceful march held 
by the participants was attacked in front of police and 
military personnel who failed to intervene. The attack 
took place at the Gualcarque River, where the Agua 
Zarca dam is being constructed, a project that Caceres, 
her Lenca people, and her environmental organization 
Copinh opposed. 

Caceres had said, “I cannot freely walk on my ter- 
ritory or swim in the sacred river, and I am separated 
from my children because of threats. I am always think- 
ing about being killed or kidnapped. But I do not want 
to leave my country; I refuse to go into exile. I am a hu- 
man rights fighter. I will not give up this fight.” 

Less than two weeks after Caceres’ murder anoth- 
er member of Copinh, Nelson Garcia, was killed — shot 
in the face by unidentified gunmen. 

Honduras remains a land out of control, with the 
police, military, and drug gangs on the loose. It is the 
most dangerous country in the Americas for journal- 
ists. The country is still living under the shadow of the 
2009 U.S. -supported coup which assured continual oli- 
garchy rule and widespread terror. — E.W. 


Now millions, including from the middle class, are re- 
turning to poverty. 

PT DISAPPOINTS SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

The collapse of the economy combined with the cor- 
ruption scandals has opened the door for the emergence 
of a growing right wing in Brazil. Millions have taken 
to the streets in protest against the Rousseff-headed PT 
administration. The impeachment proceeding has been 
called, with some justification, a neoliberal attack by 
politicians and corporations even though the PT admin- 
istrations of Lula and Rousseff have worked hand-in- 
glove with private capitalism. 

We must look beyond the corruption scan- 
dals and the collapse of the economy to the prob- 
lematic rule of the PT. When Lula finally came 
to power in 2002, it was because of the power of 
social movements — particularly workers in trade 
unions as well as peasants in land seizure move- 
ments and urban dwellers. For millions, the PT 
was the hope of a more just society moving to- 
ward socialism. But the Party leaders had other 
intentions. 

To his credit, Lula launched a serious and success- 


Berkeley, Calif. — In February the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley Human Rights Center put together a 
talk, “The (In)Justice System: Incarceration, Educa- 
tion, and Reentry: Reversing the School-to-Prison Pipe- 
line” as part of a series about imprisonment, arbitrary 
and racist “mass incarceration.” 

Panelists were Violeta Alvarez, Board Member 
of the Underground Scholars Initiative, a student 
services and advocacy program at Berkeley, and Co- 
facilitator of the “Teach in Prison” DeCal class there; 
Danny Murillo, Program Analyst at Vera Institute of 
Justice and NJ-STEP Mountainview Program; Ronald 
Moss, Executive Director of the Gamble Institute and 
“Street Scholars Peer-Mentoring Program”; and Simon 
Woodard, Program Coordinator of the Prison Univer- 
sity Project in San Quentin. Honored guests were also 
present. The talk was moderated by Professor Emerita 
Patricia Hilden of the Ethnic Studies Department. 
TOO FEW VOICES OF COMMUNITIES 

Unfortunately it was going to be somewhat inef- 
fectual from the start because the primary purpose — to 
create different realities for impacted people including 
the incarcerated, the formerly incarcerated, and those 
yet to be incarcerated — was not made central. This 
event was for people that academia sees as leaders: oth- 
er people in academia. Yet the change academics seek, 
and the kind of change the panel has the potential to 
create, cannot get at the root cause, and cannot foment 
a real solution. 

Nevertheless, there were some real highlights, 
including the honored guests Harrison Suega of 
the Asian Prisoner Support Committee, and Jose 
Gonzalez, Bikila Ochoa and Michael Mendoza of 
the Anti-Recidivism Coalition, who were given a 
few minutes to speak from the heart on their ex- 
periences with incarceration, education and ad- 
vocacy. Formerly incarcerated people often bring 
the heart to events and yet the event was not for 
them, and therefore it missed an opportunity. 

Cultural relevance and ethnic studies became the 
topic, as a well-meaning professor from San Francisco 


ful campaign to greatly reduce the level of poverty by 
increasing the minimum wage, income was transferred 
to the poor and credit was made available to the lower 
and middle class — all made possible because the Bra- 
zilian economy was taking off. 

However, Lula’s economic model was no alterna- 
tive to capitalism. It was neoliberalism with a large 
state presence: the state’s control of oil with Petrobras, 
its presence in huge pension plans and banking, its 
ability to offer close collaboration with private capital. 

NEED FOR REAL ALTERNATIVE TO CAPITALISM 

At the same time the social movements that had 
brought the PT to power were weakened, absorbed into 
the state’s projects or marginalized. Today, with a de- 
pressed economy and vast corruption, the social move- 
ments are faced with the challenge of beginning anew, 
independent of the state rule of the PT, while facing an 
energized reaction from the right. 

Far from providing an alternative to capitalism, 
the present moment in Brazil demonstrates the severe 
limitations of a “progressive” government unwilling 
and unable to break free of the confines of capitalism in 
its private or state manifestations. 


State lovingly hijacked the meeting during the Q&A 
portion. Anyone wanting a strong Ethnic Studies de- 
partment should bring resources to bear on the unmet 
needs of formerly incarcerated people in higher educa- 
tion. After all, you cannot talk about ethnic anything in 
the U.S. without coming back to imprisonment, where 
the state cannot hide its disproportionate level of incar- 
ceration of Black and Brown people. 

Prof. Pat Hilden reminded us that the lack of ed- 
ucation in prisons is education, as those living in the 
intellectual deserts of California’s prison system are 
learning not to learn. Maybe we should be thinking 
about Ethnic Studies classes in prison, where they were 
carried out in secret at the risk of life and freedom. 

NEW RELATIONS KEY TO KNOWLEDGE 

Danny Murillo, co-founder of the Underground 
Scholars Initiative, spoke about his path to higher edu- 
cation, which ironically was made possible by his inde- 
terminate sentence to the Pelican Bay Security Hous- 
ing Unit. He spoke of the breakdown of racial and ethnic 
barriers that were the result of sharing knowledge be- 
tween himself and his white neighbor who would tu- 
tor him, and with whom Danny would share “tamales,” 
homemade confections of corn chips and whatever was 
saved from dinner plates. The event would have been a 
raving success from this and other anecdotes from the 
formerly incarcerated people who spoke. 

The last to speak was Violeta Alvarez. A formerly 
incarcerated woman, she spoke heartbreakingly of the 
California Department of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion and its treatment of the women it imprisons. The 
California prison system, like most, was created with 
men in mind. Because of this, and because of the mon- 
strous nature of imprisonment, women face extreme 
deprivation in all areas the men do with the added bur- 
den of being mothers, the physical demands of having 
a reproductive system in prison, including being denied 
supplies, giving birth in shackles, forced sterilizations 
and rape. Thank goodness for people like Violeta and 
other women doing this work. 

— Steven Czifra, Underground Scholars Initiative 


Refugee crisis measures world's inhumanity 


Causes range from genocide to climate change. But 
at the crux of the world refugee crisis — there are now 
over 50 million refugees worldwide, and eight die every 
day reaching for a better life — is a demand 
for new human relations. 

It’s hard to register the numbers, or 
the suffering. In mid-April as many as 500 
migrants and refugees from Egypt and 
other African countries drowned in the 
Mediterranean Sea when the ship carry- 
ing them sank. Over 3,770 people drowned 
trying to reach Europe last year. 

In Europe, most refugees are Syrians, 

Afghans and Iraqis. Much of the world 
refugee phenomenon flows from the rul- 
ers’ criminal actions — such as George W. 

Bush’s reactionary wars, the fundamen- 
talist religious forces that grew in their 
wake, Assad’s genocide and Putin’s rally- 
ing of Europe’s neo-Nazis under anti-im- 
migrant banners. These racist, imperialist 
forces both created and profited from the 
devastation. 

That a camp like Idomeni, Greece, can 
be compared by the Greek Interior Minis- 
ter to a Nazi concentration camp is a judg- 
ment on Europe’s “civilization.” 

A similar crisis exists in U.S. politics in this elec- 
tion year, as racists like Donald Trump attack immi- 


grants from Latin America and the Middle East. Once 
again, there is that will to deny any responsibility for 
centuries of exploitation of Latin America and Africa 


that is at the root of inhuman attitudes toward refu- 
gees, and once again it becomes an opening for the most 
reactionary politicians. — G.E. 



Mexicali, B.C., Mexico: “Dia de los muertos” protest art in solidarity with migrant workers at 
the border with Calexico, California. 


For prisoners, 'lack of education is education’ 





Brexit emboldens 
the Far Right 


EDITORIAL 


Donald Trump must be stopped — but with no illu- 
sion that Hillary Clinton or Bernie Sanders is an al- 
ternative to the total eco- 
nomic and ecological crises 
in which capitalism has 
embroiled humanity. That 
truth was illustrated in the June 23 British referen- 
dum on membership in the European Union. 

The anti-EU campaign, run by wealthy Conserva- 
tives like Trump-clone Boris Johnson, the racist UK 
Independence Party, and the Nazi-terrorist-incubating 
Britain First, was indeed the British version of Trump- 
ism. Trump hailed the vote as foreshadowing his own 
success in the November U.S. elections. 


REACTION GAINS GROUND 

The specter of the falling apart of the EU, which 
was created in order to avoid more great wars in Eu- 
rope, was raised. Europe’s Far Right was emboldened 
as never before, with the French National Front’s Ma- 
rine Le Pen and the Netherlands’ Party for Freedom’s 
Geert Wilders proposing similar referendums in those 
countries. 

What gave joy to Trump is the way a section 
of the working class was pulled into a campaign 
built on hatred of immigrants and minorities. He 
was unbothered that the violence he cultivated 
in his own campaign (“In the old days we took 
protestors out and beat them!”) was pushed even 
further on June 16 by the neo-Nazi murder of pro- 
immigrant Labour Party MP Jo Cox. Her killer, 
Tommy Mair, gave his name in court as “Death to 
traitors, freedom for Britain.” His hatred of “race 
traitors” stretched back to South African apart- 
heid. 

As described by Syria solidarity activist Sam 

continued on p. 9 
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Bleak future if no 
labor solidarity 

by Htun Lin 

Just four days after 49 people, mostly Latinos, 
were murdered at the Gay nightclub Pulse in Orlan- 
do, Jo Cox, a Member of Parliament, was shot and 
then stabbed to death in England by a man linked to 
U.S. neo-Nazi propaganda. Cox, an activist for refu- 
gee rights, was murdered in the run-up to the June 23 
British referendum on the UK staying in the Europe- 
an Union (“Remain”, which was Jo Cox’s position) or 
leaving in the guise of restoring sovereignty (“Brexit”) 
which won in an upset. 

Cox’s assassin was heard yelling “Britain first!” 
while he attacked her, the name of one of the anti- 
immigrant white chauvinist groups pushing a vote for 
Brexit. My immediate reaction was that he must want 
to build a Trump-like wall for Britain to keep out refu- 
gees from war-torn regions. 

The nativism and narrow nationalism we’ve seen 
gain more prominence in the UK around the refer- 
endum echo movements like Trump’s in the U.S., Le 
Pen’s in France, and Orban’s in Hungary. Outright neo- 
fascism masquerades as populist demagoguery. Racists 
who were pushing Brexit took the open borders within 
the EU, and its common trade rules, labor and human 
rights standards and environmental regulations, and 

continued on p. 3 
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Fires in Canada, drought in 
India inspire creative revolt 



The Women’s Warrior Song being sung outside of the Imperial Metals Office in 
Vancouver on Jan. 23, 2016 protesting fracking and oil pipelines. 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

Throughout May, a wildfire raged in Alberta, Can- 
ada, spreading to Saskatchewan. On May 3 it swept 
through the city of Fort McMurray, forcing the evacua- 
tion of all 88,000 people, some of whom are still unable 
to return. At press time, 
it was still burning, hav- 
ing covered about 1.5 
million acres. Most of 
that is forest, producing 
emissions of greenhouse 
gases equivalent to 100 
million tons. That is just 
a rough estimate, but it 
compares to the yearly 
emissions of about 40 of 
the poorest countries, or 
six times what is emit- 
ted by 20 island nations 
at risk of losing much or 
all of their land to rising 
seas. 

The Fort McMur- 
ray area had been the 

permanent or temporary 

home for many workers in the Athabasca Tar Sands, 
where the world’s biggest industrial operation extracts 
bitumen to produce heavy crude oil. Some of it is piped 
into the U.S. to refineries such as the BP plant on the 
Indiana shore of Lake Michigan. Dozens of people were 
arrested in May protesting that plant’s expansion to 
handle more tar sands oil. Some of that bitumen spilled 
near Battle Creek, Mich., in 2010 and may never be 
fully cleaned up, turning some of the neighbors into 
self-described “accidental activists.” The extraction and 
refining processes are so energy-intensive that, com- 
bined with the vast size of the tar sands deposit, lead- 
ing climatologist James Hansen called it “game over for 
the climate” if the tar sands get fully exploited. 

FIRST NATIONS, THE VANGUARD AGAINST OIL 
POLLUTION 

Meanwhile, First Nations around Canada are 
fighting the poisoning of downstream communities to 
the north and the push to pipe the bitumen across their 
lands to the south, west and east. Indigenous groups 
from across the U.S. and Canada have pledged to use 
direct action to resist the Keystone XL pipeline into the 
U.S. if it is approved. In 2010, 61 First Nations from 
British Columbia, Alberta and the Northwest Territo- 
ries issued the Save the Fraser Declaration: 

This project which would link the Tar Sands 
to Asia through our territories and the headwa- 
ters of this great river, and the federal process 
to approve it, violate our laws, traditions, values 
and our inherent rights as Indigenous Peoples 
under international law.... We will not allow the 
proposed Enbridge Northern Gateway Pipelines, 
or similar Tar Sands projects, to cross our lands, 
territories and watersheds, or the ocean migra- 


tion routes of Fraser River salmon.” 1 

Since 2012 the Unist’ot’en resistance camp in 
Wet’suwet’en territory in British Columbia has blocked 
pipelines from crossing their territory, whether carry- 
ing tar sands oil or fracked natural gas to Pacific ports. 

In the “Chemical 
Valley” area of Ontar- 
io, the Aamjiwnaang 
people have been at the 
forefront of resistance 
to Enbridge’s project to 
reverse its Line 9 pipe- 
line to carry tar sands 
bitumen, as well as 
Bakken oil from North 
Dakota, east to Quebec. 
That resistance builds 
on earlier marches and 
blockades in the area 
against the poisoning of 
residents and workers 
by local petrochemical 
industries, and Idle No 
More actions for Indig- 
enous sovereignty. In 
short, wherever pipe- 
lines are planned to ramp up transportation of bitumen 
from the tar sands, there is a movement in opposition. 
TAR SANDS = EXPLOITATION OF LABOR 

Alberta’s tar sands operation offers a microcosm of 
capitalism at work. Huge international oil corporations 
have reaped a bonanza. Some of the Indigenous peo- 
ple from the area found no alternative but to take jobs 
with an industry they hate. After Dr. John O’Connor 
studied the very high cancer rate in downstream Fort 
Chipewyan — populated mainly by Indigenous and Me- 
tis people — Health Canada charged him with “raising 
undue alarm,” threatening his medical license. 

Fort McMurray has grown into a typical 
boomtown. Many of the workers came from as 
far away as Newfoundland to get jobs they could 
not find at home. Social disruption due to climate 
change is one factor driving international migra- 
tion, and many of the 84,000 temporary foreign 
workers in Alberta work in the tar sands, filing 
hundreds of complaints each year about the abu- 
sive conditions most prominently seen in a 2007 
incident that killed two migrant workers. 

For many workers the pay is relatively high, or was 
until layoffs due to falling oil prices in recent years, but 
prices for food and supplies are also high. Housing is 
outrageously expensive, and many lived in work camps. 
While investment in industrial infrastructure boomed, 
social services and infrastructure could not keep up 
with population growth. As in every capitalist boom- 
town, living in a pressure cooker gets stressful, leading 
to violence and many addictions to alcohol and drugs. 
Now most of the workers are wondering if they will be 

1. See the whole declaration at http://savethefraser.ca/fra- 
ser_declaration.pdf 
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Jasmine Richards - Black Lives Matter speaks 


by Gerry Emmett 

Jasmine “Abdullah” Richards, 29, is a Black Lives 
Matter activist in Pasadena, Calif. In an obscene trav- 
esty of justice, she was convicted on June 1 of attempt- 
ed “lynching,” over her non-violent complaint to police 
in defense of another woman she believed was being 
unlawfully detained at a demonstration. There was no 
physical contact, no injuries, no violence, and yet pros- 
ecutors called the demonstration a “riot” in order to 
obtain a conviction. It wasn’t a first for her — last year 
Pasadena police had tried to charge Jasmine with “ter- 
rorism” for taking part in a peaceful “die-in.” 

There could be no greater perversion of language 
or historical facts. What are laws against lynching real- 
ly against: A racist armed mob surrounding a jailhouse 
and demanding police turn over the person in custody. 
The victim would be tortured, perhaps raped or cas- 
trated, hanged from a tree or lamppost. Their suffering 
would be mocked by a crowd, some set to picnic or tak- 


ing photographs for posterity or to sell. 

Women were not spared this. There are 150 docu- 
mented cases of women being lynched. There are picture 
postcards. This is the unfathomable, inhuman cruelty 
of lynching. The California law under which Richards 
was charged was directed against this then-common 
practice. Her verdict, the first time a Black person has 
been convicted of “lynching,” is political. Even more, it 
is a negation of the very idea of history or truth. 

NEW REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION 

Richards is representative of a new generation of 
revolutionaries. She grew up with personal tragedy, 
losing a brother and sister. She experienced police ha- 
rassment and gave up on school. Like other young activ- 
ists she was galvanized into action by the murders of 
Trayvon Martin, Michael Brown, and so many others, 
Black youth who were murdered again by racist courts. 
These young activists have been informed by decades 
of thinking and organizing against a racist criminal 

continued on p. 12 
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The hell anti-abortionists have wrought 


Will Stanford rape 
be turning point? 

by Terry Moon 

A woman who was raped at Stanford spoke up and 
created a turning point in this nation’s view of rape. 
She was not the “perfect victim.” Her rapist was not an 
absolute stranger, he did not beat her to a bloody pulp, 
she was not kidnapped from her home or car. She went 
to a party, she got so drunk she passed out; her rap- 
ist was a “good boy,” an athlete, 
a white boy. But, he raped her 
and two men saw him, stopped 
him, he ran, they chased him 
and caught him. It is not as if 
this hasn’t happened before, 
and it is arguable that what 
made the difference is that 
he was caught in the act and 
ran, and that his victim was so 
clearly unable to consent that the jury had to convict. 

What was actually so different was the wom- 
an’s statement, read before Judge Aaron Persky 
passed a paltry, insulting and shameful sentence 
of six months in jail (the rapist may get out in 
three) for three felony counts. 

What this woman did so eloquently to bring about 
a turning point was simply to describe the entire pro- 
cess that she endured — and is still enduring and may 
forever endure. If you haven’t already read her state- 
ment you can find it here: https://www.buzzfeed.com/ 
katiejmbaker/heres-the-powerful-letter-the-stanford- 
victim-read-to-her-ra. 

LIMITATIONS OF A TURNING POINT 

While this woman did something unique in articu- 
lating what rape really means, we have to be cognizant 
that there have been other turning points and yet rape 
culture still exists worldwide. In fact it thrives. 

In December 2012 was the vicious gang rape 
and murder of student, Jyoti Singh Pandey, on 
a Delhi bus in India. Thousands poured into the 
streets for months, demanding deep changes in 
the laws, in society and in actual human relation- 
ships. And laws did change. Yet in May 2014 in a 
village in Uttar Pradesh, India, two girls, 12 and 
14, were gang-raped, strangled and hanged by 
their scarves from a tree. Shortly after, two other 
Indian women were found in the same condition. 
Countless Indian women have been raped since 
Pandey was murdered on a Delhi bus. 

In February 2015, this time in Turkey, the rape, 
murder and mutilation of Ozgecan Aslan again brought 
thousands into the streets. Aslan, like Pandey, was a 
student taking a bus home at the end of the day. Like 
Pandey, Aslan fought back. After the bus driver raped 
Aslan he stabbed her and beat her to death with an 
iron bar and disfigured her body in an effort to hide 
it. While the outcry was tremendous, rape continues in 
Turkey, as do attacks on women and feminism by Tur- 
key’s President, Tayyip Erdogan. 

This list could include Egypt, where attacks 
on women in Tahrir Square after the ouster of 
Mubarak shook up society and created an un- 
precedented discussion as well as action against 
rape in a country where almost every woman has 
experienced sexual harassment of one kind or 
another. Yet rape continues in Egypt, including 
state-sponsored rape in the guise of police “vir- 
ginity tests.” 

We do not lack turning points, or demonstra- 
tions and determination, or organizing in the streets 
or statements that are so crystal clear on what rape 
is and the human consequences that, finally, everyone 
can comprehend it. 

NEEDED NEW CONCEPT OF REVOLUTION 

But rape flourishes and will continue as long as we 
live in a world where human relationships are alien- 
ated, where we treat others as things; where women, 
Blacks, workers, LGBTQ people, youth, the differently 
abled — and the list goes on — are not comprehended as 
human beings. Simplistic leftist explanations such as 
“capitalism profits from rape,” just won’t do. 

The persistence of the degraded, dehuman- 
ized reality of women’s lives has to impact our 
concept of revolution and the banner raised 
to fight for a freedom-filled future. We have to 
sweep away the idea that if we ask for less, we’ll 
get something, because whatever that paltry 
something is, it won’t free women. 

Women’s lives show us that revolution has to be 
total from the start and our freedom has to be fought 
for at every step; revolution has to be permanent and 
cannot stop with a change in government, leaders, or an 
economic change. It must be so deep that all human re- 
lationships are transformed. According to popular left- 
ist belief, that is an unrealistic, idealistic view that will 
lead to defeat. On the contrary, it is the realistic idea 
that can lead to a new society grounded in new human 
relationships where everyone can experience freedom. 


Any City, Alabama — I’m 23 weeks pregnant and we 
wanted a baby. At my 20-week appointment they found 
“concerns” resulting in a referral to a maternal fetal 
specialist, which resulted in an amniocentesis. The ex- 
perience was fairly traumatic but a drop in the bucket 
compared to what followed. 

I got a call a few days later that my fetus is positive 
for trisomy 13, a fatal condition. The specialist asked 
if I had considered whether I wanted to continue the 
pregnancy, then noted that I had no options in Ala- 
bama, as I was at 22 weeks 6 days. The best she could 
do was give me the phone number for a clinic in Georgia 
that she knew nothing about. 

NO OPTIONS IN ALABAMA 

My partner and I cried for the next 16 hours, then 
began looking at options. My 
insurance will only cover the 
“procedure I am looking for” 
if I can find an in-network 
hospital to do it. After about 
six hours on the phone to 
hospitals all over the South- 
east, my insurance customer 
service representative, my 
ob/gyn, the fetal specialist, 
on call nurses, one of whom 
suggested I may have to 
“wait for nature to take its 
course” — meaning continue 
the pregnancy until I even- 
tually miscarry, give birth 
to a stillborn, or have a baby 
that will live a few days, up- 
ping my own health risks as 
well — I finally found the National Abortion Federation 
(NAF). They got me in at a clinic two states and 12 
hours away. 

We drove through the night to get there Fri- 
day morning in order to meet legal criteria of the 
24-week gestational cut off. I had to call the spe- 
cialist multiple times to send my test results and 
medical records. The ultrasound indicated the fe- 
tus’s head was too large, growing like some kind 
of mutant cancer, and it pushed my legal gesta- 
tion stage to 26 weeks (which I don’t understand). 
They couldn’t legally terminate. 

We turned around and drove 12 hours back home. 
Got back last night. The clinic, my ob/gyn, won’t even 
call in a prescription for a nerve pill to help me sleep. 
The nurse on call suggested Benadryl. 

$500 PROCEDURE ENDS UP COSTING $10,000 

The NAF has provided me with a case manager to 
help me through this and got me into a clinic in Colo- 
rado that specializes in fetal anomalies that will do the 
four-day procedure this week. Family and friends are 
helping with cost of air travel and hotel. The procedure 
will be $10,000-$12,000, not covered by insurance. NAF 
is donating $6,000. The people at the clinic who tried 
to help me yesterday but couldn’t did all the medical 
legwork to get me in. I fly out tomorrow. 

I feel abandoned by my doctors, specialists, 
insurance and the entire mainstream medical 


Mother Jones Museum 



Caption reads: “Blessing of grave prior to lowering Mother Jones to new 
grave at new memorial 1-24-36.” Mother Jones died in December 1930 
and was reburied when her monument at Mt. Olive was completed. 


Mount Olive, III. — At the end of April I attended the 
opening of the Mother Jones Museum, which is tempo- 
rarily housed at the Mount Olive, 111., City Hall. At one 
end of City Hall is the Mother Jones Museum. At the 
other end is the local police department. I’m not sure 
Mother Jones would have liked that! 

From her birthplace in Cork, Ireland, which 
holds an annual festival, eight beautiful panels of 
art and events are displayed on the walls. There 
is also a life-size board of about five feet with sto- 
ries of strikes, speeches and statements of her 
views that helps grace the two rooms. Architects 
for the proposed stand-alone museum were on 
hand with a replica of their proposal. 

I also went to the Union Cemetery — the only union 
owned cemetery in the U.S. — where Mother Jones is 
buried. We were given the tour of the Mother Jones and 
Coal Miners memorial statute. — Sue, Chicago 


community. The “baby killing abortion Nazis” 
(sarcasm) have been the support that has kept 
me from throwing myself down a flight of stairs, 
which would surely result in a charge of infanti- 
cide. 

I want every “pro-life” asshole to know that their 
efforts have put my family through the seventh circle 
of hell. 

I keep telling myself that it could be worse, I could 
have no support. My husband is afraid he won’t have 
a job when we get back. We are grieving the loss of a 
wanted pregnancy and baby. 

THE REAL RESULT OF ANTI-ABORTION LAWS 

This is the reality of abortion legislation. The abor- 
tion doctor that couldn’t do the procedure is the only 
medical person in this situa- 
tion who embraced me while 
I cried and told me that she 
cares about me and that I 
o would get through this. 

Between family and 
8 friends, we will have the 
■a roughly $4,000-$5,000 we 
8 need for the procedure plus 
£ travel funds. I can’t accept 
anyone else’s money with- 
out thinking of all the other 
women going through this 
too. 

Anyone who wants 
to help, please donate 
to NAF so they can help 
other women like me. 
The Tiller Foundation, 
Freedom Fund, and Last Resort are other orga- 
nizations that help with funding in these situa- 
tions. The Center for Reproductive Rights fights 
bullshit legislation. I just want for no one else to 
go thru this or drink bleach or go to a butcher to 
try to manage this situation. This is just devastat- 
ing. 

Tomorrow will be hard, they will first euthanize 
the little guy. But I just keep thinking about how hard 
it would be to keep carrying him, 4, 8, 12, 16 weeks, 
waiting for him to die and hoping he doesn’t kill me in 
the process. Wondering if we can put ourselves through 
this to try again one day. 

Every time I feel him move I want to throat punch 
a Republican. This should already be over in a local 
hospital with my family at my side. The final stage of 
delivery is Thursday and they offer cremation. Every- 
one that asks, What can I do to help? I say, tell everyone 
you know exactly what bullshit the “pro-life” agenda is 
putting me and my spouse, and our families through. 
This is not theoretical. This is our actual life right now. 

— Gertie 



by Artemis 

In June, Stanford University students used their 
graduation ceremony to protest the sentence given to a 
male student who raped a woman who attended a cam- 
pus party. (See article this page.) Students’ signs read, 
“It Doesn’t Matter What She Was Drinking,” “Justice 
for Survivors, Not Leniency for Rapists,” and “Stanford 
Protects Rapists.” The feminist organization Ultravio- 
let flew a plane overhead with the banner “Protect Sur- 
vivors, Not Rapists #PerskyMustGo.” Support for rape 
survivors was expressed by the commencement speaker 
who compared the victim’s open letter to the judge to 
Martin Luther King’s Letter from a Birmingham Jail. 

* * * 

A group of girls in Nepal developed a project with 
the charity WaterAid, which gave them cameras to pho- 
tograph things they traditionally are not allowed to do 
while menstruating and during childbirth when they 
are considered impure. They are forbidden to eat with 
family, prepare food, and attend school; they are forced 
to stay and sleep in unsanitary structures such as cow- 
sheds where they can be attacked by rapists or animals 
and have limited access to water. The photos’ captions 
describe how they feel rejected and frightened during 
these times. 

* * * 

Amina Zioual, a banker in Morocco, is founder and 
president of The Voice of the Amazigh Woman. The 
Amazigh, or Berbers, are an indigenous and formerly 
matriarchal people in North Africa often pressured by 
Muslim fundamentalists including ISIS to adopt patri- 
archal customs and sharia law along with the Arabic 
language. Since Arab feminists ignore them, Amazigh 
women formed this organization to fight patriarchal 
customs including polygamy, underage marriage, do- 
mestic violence, and the practice of rapists marrying 
their victims. They educate women in rural areas on 
the importance of education, voting, and waiting until 
age 18 for marriage. Most Amazigh are Muslim; the or- 
ganization fights for tolerance of all religions and gov- 
ernmental secularism. 
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Letter from Mexico 

Police kill defiant teachers in Oaxaca 


by J.G.F. Hector 

Since May 15 (Teachers’ Day in Mexico), members 
of the National Coordination of Educational Workers 
(CNTE) — the independent branch of the official teach- 
ers’ union — have been taking actions to protest the “ed- 
ucational reform,” a labor dis- 
cipline enacted in 2013 that 
the government has tried to 
impose since then. Teachers 
have had daily demonstra- 
tions and sit-ins not just in 
Mexico City, but in several 
other states. 

However, the govern- 
ment says it won’t have any 
dialogue with the teachers 
unless they submit to its “re- 
form.” Furthermore, the only 
“dialogue” it knows is repres- 
sion, which has escalated 
from taking over the sit-ins, 
to attacking demonstrators 
with batons and tear gas, to 
murdering nine people and injuring more than 40 on 
June 19 in a blockade in Noxchitlan, Oaxaca. 

Teachers, on the other hand, in spite of the strong 
repression, say that they won’t give up their protests 
until the government cancels such “reform.” The teach- 
ers are not alone: An important part of Mexican society 
has shown its support for them, marching with them, 
bringing food and money to the sit-ins, and more. 

This support includes, in particular, students and 
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presented that to working-class British voters as, “Why 
should we allow foreigners to tell us what to do, and 
how to live?” 

Pressure to exit the EU began with a large part of 
the ruling Tory Party, joined by the UK Independence 
Party and even more unsavory neo-fascist groups. A 
wide swath of the British Left ignored the racist foun- 
dation of the debate to campaign for Brexit. 

In the U.S., grifter capitalist Donald Trump, who 
has long imported his branded merchandise from Chi- 
na and Mexico, has framed part of his campaign as 
concern for U.S. workers losing jobs to China and Mex- 
ico. He ties up his jobs pitch with anti-Muslim, anti- 
Mexican and anti-immigrant diatribes. 

The Sanders campaign also made unfair trade 
a key issue in the primaries against Hillary Clinton, 
stating that “working people understand that NAFTA 
and CAFTA and PNTR with China have been disas- 
trous for working families.” Bernie Sanders himself did 
not blame immigrants or other ethnicities for the cur- 
rent ravages of chronic unemployment and increasing 
health problems like opioid addiction and suicide. Yet 
some Bernie supporters tolerated or even celebrated a 
campaign surrogate like Rep. Tulsi Gabbard of Hawaii, 
whose virulent anti-Muslim rhetoric is based on the 
Hindu fundamentalism of India’s President Modi. 
SYRIAN REVOLUTION AND JO COX 

In the tragic aftermath of the Orlando massacre, 
Trump led the way in trying to pit one demonized 
group, Muslims, against another, Gays. The murder of 
Jo Cox, a lonely voice in the Labour Party and in Parlia- 
ment speaking out on behalf of the Syrian Revolution 
and demanding a no-fly zone even as Putin and Assad 
continued to rain bombs down on Syrian cities, remind- 
ed me that the smoke and ash from devastated cities of 
Syria and Iraq and Yemen mingle with the smoke and 
ash from Yemen to Orlando, from Gaza to Karachi. 

The world is devastated by the increasing dehu- 
manization of militarism and terror, as in Burma where 
the Rohingya Muslim minority, another people that Jo 
Cox had spoken out for, are still at risk of genocide from 
political Buddhism. Global capitalism is propped up by 
racism, fundamentalism and narrow nationalism. 

We workers have grievances against the powers 
that ravage our livelihoods. As we respond to these con- 
cerns, out of the sewer of a decaying society come old al- 
ternatives which claim to offer us relief — from Trump’s 
version of America, to Le Pen of France, to Orban of 
Hungary, to Netanyahu of Israel, to Putin of Russia, to 
Erdogan of Turkey, to British nativism. 

REVOLUTION WITH BORDERS? NEVER! 

Ours is a time ripe for revolution. Revolution can- 
not remain local, or confined to one nation, but must be 
international. It cannot remain just political, but uni- 
versal and humanist. 

The time has come at this turning point in our col- 
lective global history for all of us workers to choose. We 
must choose between the path of fascism and narrow 
nationalism, or the path of universal freedom. There 
is no exit from global capitalism without international 
labor solidarity. 


parents from Michoacan, Guerrero, Oaxaca, Chiapas 
and elsewhere, who have declared that if the govern- 
ment fires the dissident teachers or tries to replace 
them, they will occupy the schools. This solidarity 
wouldn’t have been possible without the close bond that 
the teachers have built through years and years with 
their communities, especially 
in these rural and Indigenous 
regions. 

The Zapatista Army for 
National Liberation (EZLN) 
and the National Indigenous 
Congress (CNI) have recently 
published three communica- 
tions on the importance of 
the teachers’ struggle. They 
place the teachers’ struggle 
alongside the other resis- 
tances that are taking place 
nationwide. 

The repression from the 
state, which has been direct- 
ed not just against teachers, 
but against the people who support them, has given 
birth to its opposite: unification of resistance. As a 
teacher from Chiapas stated: “The larger the repres- 
sion, the more the people wake up and the movement 
grows. If state violence escalates, so does [mass] orga- 
nization.” 

The teachers’ struggle is not for particular preroga- 
tives — as the government wants us to think — but has 
a universal dimension. It is the struggle of all workers 
against neoliberal labor rules, and it carries the seeds 
of a new educational model: non-capitalist, at the ser- 
vice of the whole society. The struggle of the teachers is, 
therefore, not alone theirs, but everyone’s. 

This is not just a slogan. As we have seen, 
hundreds of thousands of people have realized 
that and given flesh and blood to such an idea. 
We are, therefore, at a new moment of protest in 
Mexico. How can we help to develop it, in order 
that we concretize the possibility of a new, truly 
human world that the teachers’ struggle carries 
within itself? 

First, we’d have to listen to the teachers’ experi- 
ences and thoughts, to be with them, to understand 
them. That is, to realize that movements from below 
consist not alone of muscle and of demonstrations, but 
that through them come mind and reason, concepts of 
social change, of uprooting the old and construction 
of the new: teachers’ experiences, conditions of work, 
ideas for an alternative educational system. 

But this is not all. We also have to ask: What is the 
meaning, the significance, of this new moment carried 
out by the masses? To answer this, there has to be also 
a solidarity of ideas, a development of an emancipatory 
vision, a new Humanism for our day. Such a vision that 
is rooted in the voices and actions from below, that is 
organic to them, that is with them — is not something 
abstract or purely theoretical, but a revolutionary force 
that helps to make leaps in the human quest for free- 
dom. 

Can we then help to recreate such an emancipatory 
vision at this moment, when the struggle of the teach- 
ers has put us at a turning point of history in Mexico? 
This is the task that, for revolutionaries, for collectives 
of activist-thinkers, is most urgent. Are we up to it? 

Wukan defies China’s 
state-capitalist rulers 

In 2011, residents of the fishing village of Wukan 
in Guangdong protested the steady appropriation of vil- 
lage land into the hands of developers by driving out 
the village officials and Communist Party cadres who 
had lined their pockets by allowing the thefts. Villag- 
ers blocked the initial attempts by troops to reassert 
control, and in effect were briefly sovereign until they 
negotiated the right to elect their own village leaders. 

More than four years later, land grabs have 
continued, and are now authorized by higher of- 
ficials. Shortly after elected village head Lin Zu- 
luan called for a large meeting in protest, he was 
arrested and charged with taking bribes. Author- 
ities threatened lawyers from representing him, 
and released a video of Lin confessing his guilt. 
Beginning on June 19, each day 3,000 or more vil- 
lagers have marched in protest, carrying banners 
proclaiming that Lin Zuluan was innocent. 

Lin’s forced confession recalls both the show trials 
of the Mao Zedong era and the latest intimidation of 
anyone in Hong Kong at all connected with the Occupy 
Central protests of 2014 or, like booksellers kidnapped 
from Hong Kong, making available forbidden ideas. In 
case anyone in Wukan or across China failed to get the 
point of Lin Zuluan’s arrest and his forced confession, 
the press is making it clear: Democracy and village 
elections lead the people into dark places and offer no 
hope for the people. But the people continue to protest. 

— Bob McGuire 


Union deal with Uber 
betrays drivers 

New York — Uber car service drivers in New York 
City have begun to mobilize against exploitation by 
their management. (See March-April 2016 N&L.) 
There was even talk of organizing a union. However, 
since those first rallies, a local New York union has re- 
cently sold out the Uber drivers. 

Union bureaucrats from a regional branch of the 
International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (IAM) agreed to a sweetheart deal with a 
multi-year ban on both strikes and union organizing. 
They sold out the workers’ rights in return for a vague 
agreement to have an “association” for “consultations” 
on a regular basis between the drivers and manage- 
ment. 

These consultations amount to nothing more 
than a listening session, with no enforcement 
mechanism for the complaints of drivers. Now, 
even if Uber drivers decide to organize a union 
to fight for their rights, they are forbidden from 
doing so. They are even banned from striking. 

The five-year deal that IAM bureaucrats agreed to 
allows only for monthly meetings with drivers and Uber 
management. Guild members will not be able to bar- 
gain with Uber management about fare rates, benefits 
or protections. The union is prohibited from organizing 
workers, must encourage them not to strike, and must 
fight efforts to have drivers recognized as employees. 

Fortunately this sellout is not without its 
critics. One group, the Uber Drivers Network 
(UDN), opposed the sellout, stating that the most 
important issues to drivers, price cuts and com- 
missions, were not being addressed by the new 
accord. UDN has over 5,000 members and is en- 
couraging drivers to sign union cards with the 
Amalgamated Transit Union. More than 5,000 
have already signed. 

The leaders of the UDN noted that a guild is no 
substitute for a union, declaring that the IAM deal 
sounded “bogus.” — Natalia Spiegel 

‘Workless’ capitalism? 

Detroit — Karl Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Pro- 
gram deals in some detail with a post-capitalist soci- 
ety, characterizing it as a society wherein labor is not 
a means to life but a necessity of life. Economists have 
been promoting a plan called “Universal Basic Income” 
(UBI) intended to address the onslaught of robots in 
society taking the jobs of factory workers, bank clerks, 
fast food restaurant workers and even drivers, by offer- 
ing each person a basic income from the government. 

UBI is aimed at providing a transition from 
the work economic arrangements that exist to 
what these economists call “workless society” — 
but still under capitalism. Europe has been grap- 
pling with the idea, and Switzerland even held 
a referendum on institutionalizing UBI, which 
was rejected by the voters. But are we talking of 
a “workless society,” where no one has to work? 
Or in reality a society where there is no work to 
be had and the rulers have to do something to 
stop the revolt? 

Marx expected such a profound transformation 
of society under communism that what we think of as 
work would be something completely different from 
anything that we had experienced. One question is: 
What will be the psychological and economic implica- 
tions for the “surplus population,” what Marx would 
call the reserve army of the unemployed? Furthermore, 
is UBI even economically feasible? 

It is difficult to conceive of a solution to increased 
robotization, never mind a workless society, if we think 
in capitalistic categories and stop at the limits of capi- 
talism. All of these categories wind up as dead ends. 

A New York Times article called UBI the most op- 
timistic of the alternatives that we face in a “workless 
society.” But it ignored Marx in its treatment because 
Marx’s vision demanded a revolution and the transcen- 
dence of capitalism. Marx devoted much of his later 
writings to the idea of a society in which labor is com- 
pletely transformed as the necessities of life impinge on 
the existence of everybody. — Andy Phillips 




Chicago Teachers Union members outside the Mexican Consulate 
on June 22 in solidarity with Oaxaca teachers. 
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Racism, war and Muhammad AM 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: This piece originally appeared as 
an editorial in the May 1967 issue of N&L with the 
title “The Unending Barbarous War in Vietnam and 
the Race Question.” Taking up Muhammad Ali’s re- 
fusal to be drafted and the Black dimension’s opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam War, it highlights the hypocrisy 
of those in the white power structure and their ideo- 
logues who viciously denounced Ali at the time but 
now heap praise on him. More deeply, it speaks to our 
time when a vibrant movement once again challenges 
the racism that still pervades U.S. society. 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

On the same day (April 28 [1967]) that General 
Westmoreland came to wave the flag before Congress, 
Muhammad Ali refused to be inducted into the Army. 
While the white four-star general was applauded even 
by the doves, the Black 
man was, within hours, 
stripped of his title of 
World Heavyweight Box- 
ing Champion. 

General Westmore- 
land was paving the way 
for such escalation of the 
barbarous war that the 
country would soon reach 
the point of no return. Mu- 
hammad Ali was leaving 
fame and fortune behind 
in order to stand up for his 
convictions and show the 
world a second America. 

Yet the one who came to 
silence dissent (“an unpa- 
triotic act”) got all the glo- 
ry heaped upon him; the 
one who stood up for prin- 
ciples was indicted and 
faces five years in prison 
and $10,000 in fines. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 

The “American Dream” is being transformed into 
the Orwellian nightmare, 1984, not because one white 
man is praised and one Black man vilified, but because 
war has exposed the open nerve — ’’the Black Ques- 
tion” — which has always been the touchstone of Ameri- 
can history. It has placed American civilization on 
trial before the whole world much more seriously 
than the “war crimes tribunal” in Stockholm. 

Long before the confrontation between Muham- 
mad Ali and the Houston, Texas induction center — but 
long after the white anti-war protestors had their anti- 
war teach-ins and marches and demonstrations — the 
World Heavyweight Champion was called for a hearing 
in Louisville, Kentucky, August 23, 1966. Judge Grau- 
man tried opening a door to “non-combatant service.” 
Ali refused: “If it wasn’t against my conscience to do 
it, I would easily do it... wouldn’t go through all of this 
and lose and give up the millions that I gave up and 


my image with the American public that I would say 
is completely dead and ruined...” Because, however, his 
conscience didn’t fill any of the nice cubbyholes Ameri- 
can justice “recognizes,” Muhammad was refused this 
way out of war involvement. 

BLACK DISSENTERS VILIFIED 

Still, were this but an individual way of not partici- 
pating in that most barbarous of wars, all sorts of other 
alternatives were open to the World Boxing Champion. 
As so many other athletes have done, he could have 
joined the Army Reserves, become a weekend war- 
rior who escapes combat but becomes a darling of the 
“proper patriots.” Or he could have allowed himself to 
be inducted and sent on a grand tour of Army camps 
that would have kept him out of the fighting. He chose, 
instead, to stand on principles. And when he was, with 
such unseemly haste, stripped of his title by a boxing 
commission that had never taken it away from crimi- 
nals, Ali remarked that this was but a “continuation of 
the same artificially induced prejudice and discrimina- 
tion” that he had encountered all his life. 

From a different van- 
tage point, another Black 
who had recently become an 
open opponent of the Viet- 
nam War and was quickly 
vilified, attributed the un- 
bridled attacks on him not 
only to the fact that the 
Administration is getting 
nervous about the massive 
protest against its imperial- 
ist policy, but also “because 
I am a Negro.” Dr. King said 
this, not because he thinks 
the war is merely a racist 
war, but because he knows 
what white America thinks 
“the place” of its Blacks 
should be. 

Never before has Ad- 
ministration opposition 
to dissenters been so vi- 
cious as when Blacks began joining the anti-war 
movement. Rep. F. Edward Hebert, Jr. of Louisi- 
ana, a member of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, even had the gall to declare “Let’s forget 
the First Amendment!” 

A RACIST WAR? 

The Vietnam War did not start as a “racist” war, 
but for “pure” imperialist purposes — domination of the 
world by the big powers, be they private or state-capi- 
talist calling themselves Communist. The white-ness of 
all the contestants for power in shattered Europe fol- 
lowing the conclusion of World War II did not eliminate 
the causes for the Cold War. War hawks, racist or oth- 
erwise, are not only against Black fighters against the 
war, but wish to stifle all dissent, especially the serious 
Marxist opposition to any capitalist wars. 

Nevertheless, this being the U.S.A., born in 
the lie of color even as it declared “all men to be 
born free,” consolidating its union a century later 
through the betrayal of the freed slave, and end- 


ing the 19th century through its brilliantly white 
plunge into imperialism, it is not accidental that 
the attacks on opponents of the of the Vietnam 
War today reached a new virulence when Blacks 
joined the massive anti-war protest April 15. 

LBJ’S NIGHTMARE 

Consider this: President Johnson was satisfied at 
first with his own references to “nervous Nellies” and 
J. Edgar Hoover’s diatribes about “Communist influ- 
enced” draft card burners, although opposition to the 
Vietnam War covered the spectrum from Senator Ful- 
bright to Stokely Carmichael. There were times even 
when Johnson permitted himself to talk as if he had 
ever been a dove. 

Today, on the other hand, he allows himself to in- 
spire such bigoted outbursts about the need to violate 
the Constitution itself as come from Rep. Hebert who 
refers to Black dissenters as the reason for the need 
to “clean up this rat infested area.” At the same time 
LBJ feels impelled to draw direct from the battlefield 
the square-jawed, patriotic, smartly saluting military 
commander. 

Why? Because even the Republican Policy Commit- 
tee issued a criticism of his conduct of the war? Not at 
all. He knows this is politics, and he would do as much 
if he were out and the Republicans were in. He knows 
very well that he can expect them “to rally around the 
flag, boys,” napalm or no napalm, in or out of office. 
But the youth, those who do the actual fighting 
and dying, of those he is not at all sure. 

His nightmare, and rightly, is seeing that, where 
Stokely Carmichael, as Black Power advocate, has no 
mass following, Stokely Carmichael as “Hell no! We 
won’t go!” is beginning to have such a following. It isn’t 
the fact that Stokely “won over” Dr. King that worries 
him, but that Rev. King is expressing a deep felt opposi- 
tion to war in the whole Black community. 

Worst of all, the masses who could not identify ei- 
ther with Carmichael or Rev. King, do find something in 
Muhammad Ali’s quiet courage as anti-war opponent, 
something they didn’t see in him as Black Muslim. 

Suddenly the exposed nerve is not just rac- 
ism, but class opposition to war and not only op- 
position to war, but dignity in what one stands 
for and is willing to sacrifice all for — freedom. 

When Muhammad Ali says quietly, “I have won the 
world heavyweight title not because it was ‘given’ to me, 
not because of my race or religion, but because I won it 
in the ring through my boxing abilities,” a new world 
of one’s own suppressed talents opens up before them. 
And he hears better not only his own aspirations, but 
those of the Vietnamese peasants who want to deter- 
mine their own lives, freed of American occupation. 
In fact, and in affinity of ideas, this is the point 
of solidarity between the Black, and the Vietnam- 
ese! It cannot be sundered apart until the war it- 
self ends. 

END THE WAR NOW! Use the 24-hour truce on 
May 23rd (Buddha’s 2,511th birthday) as the beginning 
of a real cease-fire! 

BRING THE TROOPS HOME! THE WAR TO BE 
FOUGHT IS THAT ON RACISM AND POVERTY, NOT 
ON STRATEGIC FOOTHOLDS AND A WAR IN ASIA! 



Black women express their thoughts at the Spring Mobilization to End 
the War in Vietnam, New York City, April 1 5, 1 967. 


Marxist-Humanism and the Black liberation movement 


Marxist-Humanism’s unique relationship to the Black liberation 
movement was evident at the founding of News and Let- 
ters Committees in 1 955. The organization’s Constitution 
states: “We feel that the Black masses occupy 
a place of special significance in American 
life. Their struggle for equality and justice, 
which is taking place every day in every city 
of the country and increases in tempo and 
effectiveness, stands in the forefront of the 
struggle of all oppressed people for full 
freedom. Since the 1960s the Black Rev- 
olution is one more proof that the Black 
masses — men, women and children — are 

vanguard in the American Revolution." 

Charles Denby, a Black production 
worker originally from Lowndes Country, Alabama, 
became the Editor of News & Letters from 1955 until his death in 
1983. His autobiography, Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
(1978), an expansion of his original 1952 Indignant Heart, is a his- 
tory of the Black struggle for freedom in the U.S. and the place of the 
Left within that struggle. 

During the Civil Rights Movement, members of the organization 
were active in the fight and, with the principle that people involved in 
struggle speak for themselves, produced several pamphlets, includ- 
ing Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves (1961), The Free Speech 
Movement and the Negro Revolution (1965), and Black Mass Revolt 
(1967). 

In 1963, Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist-Humanism, 



American Civilization 
On Trial 



wrote American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard. 

It traces the challenge to American Civilization given by 
Black Americans at every historical turning point from the 
struggle of the Abolitionists to our day. So 
important did we consider this history that 
we added it to our Constitution as one of 
the “theoretical foundations” of News and 
Letters Committees. 

John Alan, a Black activist, intellectual 
and well-known documentary movie maker 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, who wrote 
the column “Black/Red View” for over 30 
years in News & Letters, authored Dia- 
lectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, 

Philosophy and the Needed American 
Revolution in 2003. This work builds on Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial. 

News & Letters, throughout its 61 -year history, has printed Black 
activists and theorists speaking for themselves. This issue carries the 
voice of Jasmine "Abdullah” Richards. Black, brown and white pris- 
oners write their own articles in every issue. Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
article from her archives printed above takes up Muhammad Ali, rac- 
ism and the movement against the Vietnam War. 

Dunayevskaya’s Archives, available at www.rayadunayevskaya. 
org, are a rich source of the history of thought and activity of the 
Black movement for freedom in the U.S. and Africa. 

See page 7 to order the books above, or many others. 
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PHILOSOPHIC 

DIALOGUE 


by Eugene Gogol 

The radical heart of Hegelian dialectics is not alone 
negation — the No, the rejection of and refusal to accept 
what is our unfree reality — but the negation of the ne- 
gation — the Yes, the positive within the negation, that 
constructs the new. Surely Marx recognized this heart 
of dialectical thought, appropriating and reconstruct- 
ing it on revolutionary grounds, working out his thor- 
oughgoing naturalism or humanism in his 1844 Eco- 
nomic-Philosophic Manuscripts. Raya Dunayevskaya, 
the founder of Marxist-Humanism, would term 1844 
Marx’s “philosophic moment” that began his trajectory 
as revolutionary thinker-activist over four decades — 
Marx as philosopher of revolution in permanence. 

Was there then no further need for Marxist revo- 
lutionaries to return to Hegel? Evidently Lenin, under 
the impact of the shocking betrayal by the established 
Marxism of the Second International at the outbreak of 
World War I, did not think so. He returned to Hegel’s 
Science of Logic. Dunayevskaya would designate Len- 
in’s Notebooks on Hegel as his “philosophic prepara- 
tion” for 1917. 

A further crisis within Marxism occurred with the 
transformation of the Russian Revolution into a state- 
capitalist monstrosity under Stalin, and the 1939 Hit- 
ler-Stalin non-aggression pact giving the green light to 
the Second World War. 

This betrayal of Marxism from within, in the name 
of so-called Marxism, meant the need to find new be- 
ginnings for revolutionary Marxism (Marx’s Marxism). 
By 1953 Dunayevskaya had already analyzed Russia as 
state-capitalist, had found and translated Lenin’s Note- 
books on Hegel, and had been reading and translating 
excerpts of Marx’s 1844 writings. She was compelled to 
once again return to the Hegelian dialectic, to Hegel’s 
Absolutes. 

The State-Capitalist Tendency, of which Dunayevs- 
kaya was a leader along with C.L.R. James and Grace 
Lee, had finally left Trotskyism to form Correspondence 
Committees, and sought to find a basis for a Marxist 
organization within Hegelian dialectics. James had 
termed it the “Dialectic of the Party,” and Dunayevs- 
kaya accepted this term as she began her exploration of 
Hegel’s Absolutes. 

FROM APPLYING TO RECREATING DIALECTIC 

For many, Dunayevskaya’s starting point of “the 
dialectic of the party” is surely a red flag. I can un- 
derstand such a response after the deeply contradictory 
history of vanguardism, the outright acts of repression 
and dictatorship under the vanguard party of Stalin 
and Stalinism for much of the 20th century. However, 
I would ask you to enter with me into the Hegelian 
dialectic of negativity, of both negation and negation 
of the negation, to explore Dunayevskaya’s letters and 
her own second negativity when she was within the Ab- 
solute Idea, Absolute Knowing and Absolute Spirit of 
Hegel’s dialectic. 

Yes, she began with Dialectic of the Party. You 
can find my commentaries on that on pages 300-301 of 
Towards a Dialectic of Philosophy and Organization. I 
call these “applications” of the dialectic — applying the 
dialectic to the party. Below I will contrast this to what 
I call “recreating the dialectic.” Though Dunayevskaya 
used the term vanguard party, and perhaps had not 
fully yet broken with all aspects of the vanguard par- 
ty, two aspects of her view were in opposition to the 
classical formation of the party. First, she was already 
practicing a concept of the masses as creative in their 
activities and as source for revolutionary theory. One 
can see this in her 1940s writings on the independent 
struggle of Black people in the U.S. Later, in 1963, Du- 
nayevskaya would write a book on the history of Black 
struggle in the U.S.: American Civilization on Trial: 
Black Masses as Vanguard — a quite different concept 
of vanguard than the party. 

We see her relation to workers, also non- 
vanguardist, in her activity with workers in the Coal 
Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50. So important did she 
view the activities of the miners in their general strike, 
and the participation of the state-capitalist tendency in 
that activity, that later she would designate this experi- 
ence as one of the threads that led to “the birth of Marx- 
ist-Humanism in the United States.” Why? Because it 
was here that she came to see the practice of the work- 
ers as itself a form of theory. No, she did not enunciate 
this expression at that moment, but the seeds of this 
concept were born here. 

THE OBJECTIVITY OF SUBJECTIVITY 

Second, when she wrote of “the type of grouping 
like ours,” she had in mind not the orthodox Marxist 
parties with their programs, but what I would term a 
strictly theoretical-practical grouping that was search- 
ing for the philosophic basis of its existence, what she 
would later call ’’the objectivity of subjectivity.” This is 
far, far away from classical vanguardism. 

The key here is not alone to see her beginning point 


Dialectic of the party or dialectic 
of organization and philosophy? 


in Dialectic of the Party, but where Dunayevskaya’s 
explorations of Hegel’s Absolutes would take her. Her 
thought-dive went far deeper, transcending “the Dialec- 
tic of the Party.” It is here that we will find her break- 
through on Hegel’s Absolutes, “the Philosophic Moment 
of Marxist-Humanism.” 

Dunayevskaya’s breakthrough meant a completely 
different reading than both Hegel scholars and Marx- 
ist revolutionaries had given. Hegel’s Absolutes had in 
general been seen as a complete idealism where hu- 
manity was shut out, perhaps a conversation with God, 
or simply a summary or recapitulation of what he had 
developed earlier, with nothing new in the sections on 
the Absolutes. 

DUAL MOVEMENT OF PRACTICE AND THEORY 

Dunayevskaya discovered something quite differ- 
ent. She saw within Hegel’s absolutes, not an end point, 
but new beginnings, Absolute Negativity as New Begin- 
ning. What did she mean by this? She saw, particularly 
in the final syllogisms of Absolute Mind (Spirit) at the 
end of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind, a dual movement — a 
movement from practice to theory that she recognized 
was itself a form of theory, and a second movement, 
a movement from theory to meet this movement from 
practice. Furthermore, this second form of theory not 
alone joined with the movement from practice, but was 


itself rooted in, or reached back to be forged in the full- 
ness of philosophy — that is, theory as a concretization, 
an expression of emancipatory, dialectic philosophy. 

Let us think through what this means. First, if 
there is a movement of masses from below, workers, 
women, minorities etc. and that movement from prac- 
tice is itself a form of theory, is itself not alone force or 
muscle, but reason, mind, of revolutionary transforma- 
tion, then that realization means that the old form of 
the party to lead, vanguardism, was completely bank- 
rupt. You did not need “to give consciousness to the 
masses,” the masses would develop that on their own in 
the process of struggle, in the process of negation of the 
old. Didn’t that mean that Dunayevskaya had, via this 
dialectical exploration, moved far beyond any Dialectic 
of the Party? 

But wait, there is more. Yes, the movement from 
practice was a form of theory, but not the only form of 
theory. There was another form of theory — that which 
revolutionaries or radical activists could work out to 
join, to be in unity with, the movement from below, 
from practice that was implicitly theory. Note my use of 
the word implicit. The form of theory from the masses 
was not always full-blown theory, but theory was im- 
plicit. Now, there was a truly integral, dialectic role for 
revolutionary theoretician-activists. It was not to give 
consciousness to the masses, rather it was to help the 


masses transform what is implicit in their practice and 
make it explicit as the basis for revolutionary transfor- 
mation. It was in that manner that “we [would enter] 
the new society.” 

WHAT KIND OF THEORY IS NEEDED? 

But how could these small groups of theoretician- 
activists be able to do this? If they were to meet the 
movement from practice that was itself a form of theory, 
with a concept of revolutionary theory that would truly 
be integral to the masses’ practice, to their form(s) of 
theory, then what kind of theory needed to be worked 
out to undertake such a task? It could only be theory 
that had its roots emanating from, reached back to dia- 
lectical philosophy — only theory that was a concretiza- 
tion of the fullness of emancipatory philosophy. That is, 
it needed to be profoundly related with the totality, the 
fullness of a philosophy of revolution — the historically 
created Hegelian-Marxian dialectical philosophy. 

This, precisely this, is the contribution of Du- 
nayevskaya: The dual movement, from practice that 
is a form of theory, of theory that makes explicit the 
masses’ own practice and thoughts and that can do so 
precisely because such theory is rooted in the fullness 
of philosophy. It is this, I would argue, that makes Du- 
nayevskaya’s contribution on a different level, a dif- 
ferent philosophic plane, than that of other thinkers. 

This is what I mean when 
I write of the need to “rec- 
reate the dialectic” rather 
than to “apply” that dia- 
lectic. It is not to dismiss 
or degrade other think- 
ers — Lukacs, Marcuse, 

Korsch and others. Yes, 
they have made contribu- 
tions. And I am sure we 
would add many others. 
But, can we not grasp that 
Dunayevskaya’s contribu- 
tion philosophically, and I 
would add even practically 
in terms of concept and 
practice of revolutionary 
organization, is of a dif- 
ferent type? This is not be- 
cause she was smarter or 
wiser than any of the oth- 
ers. Rather, it was because 
she lived in a certain age, 
with a deeper maturity of 
the movement from below. 
She saw and identified 
with this maturity and 
ran with it to the Abso- 
lutes of Hegel, and within 
those absolutes, she found 
the philosophic expression 
of that maturity that had 
not been explored fully 
even by Marxists as great 
as Marx or Lenin. Again, 
not because she was “more 
advanced” than they, and 
certainly she had never 
claimed that. Rather, it is 
because of the maturity 
of the post-World War II 
world that opened to Du- 
nayevskaya a new vantage 
point, and thus a new way 
of reading Hegel, of reading Hegel’s absolutes as new 
beginnings. That is what I see is involved in her Letters 
of May 12 and 20, 1953. 

RELATION OF ORGANIZATION TO PHILOSOPHY 

One other note on the dialectic in Dunayevskaya’s 
exploration of Hegel’s Absolutes. Over more than three 
decades, she returned numerous times to those Letters, 
to finding what she termed “the many universals” in- 
herent in them. In 1986-87, she turned to the letters, 
not to explore “the Dialectic of the Party,” but the dia- 
lectic of organization. She was asking what is the rela- 
tion between organization(s) of revolutionaries and dia- 
lectical philosophy? She formulated this as: “Dialectic 
of Organization and Philosophy: ‘The Party’ and Forms 
of Organization Arising from Spontaneity.” 

Thus, it is the dialectic in philosophy that allows 
one not only to break with the vanguard party form (a 
first negation if you will) but to enter onto a path of 
working out revolutionary organization not alone as 
form, but as unseparated from emancipatory philoso- 
phy as the very being, essence and notion of such revo- 
lutionary organization(s) (an entering fully into second 
negativity). 


First published in Spanish in Praxis en America 
Latina, after it published Raya Dunayevskaya’s May 
1953 Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes. 


special offer on : The Power of Negativity: 
Selected Writings on the Dialectic in 

Hegel and Marx by 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

ss* 

The essays in this book, 
including those discussed in the 
“Philosophic Dialogue" on this 
page, show why serious Marxist 
thinkers and revolutionaries 
return to Hegel, the source of the 
radical dialectic, as Karl Marx did 
repeatedly. 

Whether 

the reader wants insights into Marxist 
thinkers— from Lenin to Frantz Fanon 
to those in the Frankfurt School or 
contemporary thinkers of the 20th 
and 21 st Century— or of philosophy’s 
relevance to revolutions from the 
Black struggle for freedom in the U.S. 
to Africa, the Middle East, and the 
Balkans, there is an essay in The Power 
of Negativity that will shed an original 
radical light on the subject. 

The special offer for The Power of Negativity includes $10 
off the original price of $25 PLUS a year’s subscription to 
News & Letters. To receive both book and subscription send 
$1 5 to News and Letters or use PayPal from our website. 
Both addresses can be found on page 7. 
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Dear Readers: This page is yours. 
It is about what you’re thinking 
and feeling about today’s happen- 
ings; what makes you angry and 
must change. It is for you to express 
what has gone right and needs to 
continue, or what in your city, coun- 
try, workplace or neighborhood you 
want to comment on. Send those 
comments to us at our national of- 
fice or to our email address, both of 
which are on page 7. We look for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


HATE: ORLANDO TO BREXIT 

I have been in a state of sorrow 
and shock about the Orlando massacre. 
I broke down to both my therapist and 
my mother, overwhelmed by grief and by 
the hate that all Gay people experience 
here in the U.S. and around the world. 
My mother asked if I was Gay and I said 
yes, I consider myself a Lesbian. She 
said that she did not know what that 
meant and suggested we drop the sub- 
ject. Her initial reaction to the massacre 
was, “Well, they were only Gay weren’t 
they?” and that she didn’t know any Gay 
people. Now she knows one: her Les- 
bian daughter, although she will never 
acknowledge me as such. For my part, 
the day after the deaths I wore the most 
flowery and colorful dress I had as my 
way of saying: You bastards may gun us 
down and beat us and rape us, but you 
will never stop us from being proud of 
what we are. Natalia 

New York City 

*** 

Every time gun control has become 
a central topic in the U.S., some group 
has been thrown under the bus. The 
first time legislation was passed to re- 
strict gun ownership was to disarm the 
Black Panthers. Republicans and their 
Democratic allies at the time could 
unite on what today they would call a 
threat to the Second Amendment. They 
didn’t mind because it was disarming 
Black people. Lax gun laws are a seri- 
ous problem. But now people are calling 
for “Terror watch lists,” because of the 
alleged threat of foreigners shooting in- 
nocent Americans. Liberals call for an 
expansion of the FBI’s ambit on Muslim 
communities, an organization that has 
historically shown itself to be nothing 
short of criminal. Once again, liberals 
are throwing the most disenfranchised 
under the bus. Black student 

Pennsylvania 


*** 

Jo Cox’s murder is just horrific, 
the outcome of inhuman political ideol- 
ogy. Her murder challenges those who 
think, “but I wouldn’t pull the trigger (or 
plunge the knife)” to examine the logical 
outcome of their ideas, their prejudices. 
The mass shootings at Pulse in Orlando, 
at Planned Parenthood in Colorado, in 
Charleston, S.C., are the outcome of 
those in power legitimizing and foment- 
ing racist, sexist, homophobic ideology. 
We had politicians say after the mur- 
ders at Planned Parenthood that, while 
they mourn and condemn the loss of life, 
they mourn and condemn the loss of all 
the “dead babies killed” by abortion too. 
And they pretend to see no link between 
this and the nut jobs’ “justifiable homi- 
cide” arguments? And they continue to 
hold witch-hunt hearings based on lies 
to close down Planned Parenthood, all 
the while introducing more laws to limit 
women’s autonomy. Feminist 

Chicago 

We workers have a lot of legitimate 
grievances against global capital and its 
ravages. The established powers world- 
wide conduct unending attacks against 
our lives and livelihoods. But, like 
Trumpism, the “Brexit” politicians used 
anti-immigrant racism and narrow na- 
tionalism to promote their campaigns. 
Only international labor solidarity can 
give us an exit from capitalism. 

Htun Lin 
Oakland, Calif. 

The racism and xenophobia central 
to the British campaign to exit the Euro- 
pean Union are one aspect of the rise of 
the Far Right in Europe. Disgracefully, 
part of the Left also tags along. Noth- 
ing could be more relevant than Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s 1968 letter on then-MP 
Enoch Powell’s racism, which inspired 
much of the “Brexit” drive. As she wrote 
then, “We must tell the proletariat of the 
technologically developed world that the 
working people themselves must face 
the fact that they lived off the fat of the 
land from the technologically undevel- 
oped countries. Marx showed that at the 
root of the freedom of wage labor was 


not only its own struggles for freedom, 
but also the fact that slavery still existed 
in Africa, in Asia, in the oppressed mi- 
norities within the developed country.... 
Instead of looking down upon the ‘im- 
migrants,’ the British, as the American, 
as the East European, ought to hail the 
birth of the new Third World, especially 
the African Revolutions, for once again 
showing us the power of the ideas of 
freedom, that the will to freedom, even 
when unarmed and facing the mightiest 
empires, can win.” 

Syria solidarity activist 
Chicago 


BLACK LIVES MATTER 

Racism did not stop in America. It 
was born in America, it lives today right 

here in 
America. 
Believe 
it or not, 
somewhere 
in America 
10 people 
have been 
wrongfully 
convicted 

and in most cases they are either poor, 
come from violent communities, and 
are Brown or Black. Here in Chicago in 
June, the nation watched a Black com- 
mander found innocent despite DNA 
linking him to the crime. Today it’s a 
verdict that attempts to question the 
Freddie Gray case in Baltimore and that 
the officers who killed him, did not re- 
ally kill him. We must scream and hol- 
ler the mistakes of the system into their 
ears. We cannot allow innocent blood to 
be shed without accountability. Today it 
is Gray and tomorrow it will be another 
case of injustice ruled in favor of the sys- 
tem to continue their systematic pattern 
of abuse and murder of innocent people. 

Tortured and framed by cops 
Chicago 

How much Black Lives Matter has 
shaken up the life and thought of the 
U.S. is reflected in a dissent issued by 
Supreme Court Justice Sonia Soto- 
mayor. It is no surprise to see the most 
reactionary, utterly false ideas written 
into Supreme Court rulings. What is un- 
usual is to see the language of the move- 
ment from below written into an opin- 
ion at the highest level of the judiciary. 
Demolishing Clarence Thomas’s ruling 
legalizing evidence police find in some 
illegal stops, she included clear refer- 
ences to “Black Lives Matter” and Eric 
Garner’s “I can’t breathe”: 

“It is no secret that people of color 
are disproportionate victims of this type 
of scrutiny. . . .[This ruling] says that your 
body is subject to invasion while courts 
excuse the violation of your rights. It 
implies that you are not a citizen of a 
democracy but the subject of a carceral 
state, just waiting to be cataloged. We 
must not pretend that the countless 
people who are routinely targeted by po- 
lice are ‘isolated.’ They are the canaries 
in the coal mine whose deaths, civil and 
literal, warn us that no one can breathe 
in this atmosphere. ...They are the ones 
who recognize that unlawful police stops 
corrode all our civil liberties and threat- 
en all our lives. Until their voices mat- 
ter, too, our justice system will continue 
to be anything but.” Franklin Dmitryev 

Chicago 

In April, members of Los Ange- 
les Community Action Network, Black 
Lives Matter and Stop LAPD Spying Co- 
alition met in Chinatown to support the 
Chinatown Community Economic De- 
velopment and Asian Pacific Islanders’ 
press conference and speakout on the 
ongoing proliferation of police killings of 
mostly unarmed Black men and women. 


We were demanding justice for Akai 
Gurley, an unarmed Black man killed 
by NYPD officer Peter Liang over a year 
ago. A jury found Peter Liang guilty of 
manslaughter, but he was sentenced to 
probation and community service. Their 
press release said in part: “just as the 
Black community has stood with Chi- 
nese victims of police violence — we must 
stand with the Gurleys and hold indi- 
vidual police accountable for abuses of 
authority.” Basho 

Los Angeles 


MUHAMMAD ALI AND DR. KING 

Did you know that when Martin 
Luther King said, “We were taking the 
black young men who had been crip- 
pled by our society and sending them 
8,000 miles away to guarantee liberties 
in Southeast Asia which they had not 
found in southwest Georgia and East 
Harlem,” that he was directly drawing 
from Muhammad Ali? Ali said: “Why 
should they ask me to put on a uniform 
and go 10,000 miles from home and drop 
bombs and bullets on Brown people in 
Vietnam while so-called Negro people 
in Louisville are treated like dogs and 
denied simple human rights? No I’m not 
going 10,000 miles from home to help 
murder and burn another poor nation 
simply to continue the domination of 
white slave masters of the darker people 
the world over.” This is the kind of man 
that Muhammad Ali was, an organic in- 
tellectual who had wisdom way beyond 
the books. Mohammed 

Pennsylvania 

One cannot help but be struck with 
how alike sounding were Muhammad 
Ali and Martin Luther King, Jr. That 
alikeness brought to mind the quote 
from 19th Century freedom fighter Nat 
Turner about the universality of the 
idea of freedom. In 1831, in response to 
his prosecutor who did not believe him 
when he denied 
conspiring with 
others in a slave 
insurrection in 
another county, 
he said: “I see, 
sir, you doubt my 
word. But cannot 
you think that this same idea [freedom] 
prompted others as well as myself to this 
undertaking?” Women’s Liberationist 

Chicago 


DUTERTE IN THE PHILIPPINES 

No “Left” excuses should be made for 
the President-Elect of The Philippines, 
Rodrigo Duterte. When he advocates 
the murder of “criminals,” of “drug deal- 
ers,” it echoes the worst rhetoric of the 
U.S. Right from George Wallace on, and 
mirrors the practice of death squads like 
those that murder street kids in Brazil. 
Extra-judicial killings have significantly 
increased even before his swearing-in. 
Human rights groups are protesting. At 
the same time, Duterte wants to make 
the country more attractive to foreign 
investment, and much of the ruling class 
supports him in this. So whom will his 
death squads turn their attention to 
next? Let’s have no illusions. 

Observer 

Illinois 


N&L READERS UNITE! 

Do you have other subscribers in 
Santa Fe? I go to a lot of places where 
I ought to see News & Letters and they 
do not have it. Send me a small bundle 
of the paper and I will get them around. 
You cover things that do not appear any- 
where else. I like your group and I like 
your editorials. I hope that you could put 
out a leaflet to explain yourself briefly 
and spread the word a lot wider. I would 
also like to get together with other N&L 
subscribers in Santa Fe and Albuquer- 
que to see what we can do. 

Subscriber 
Santa Fe, N.M. 


DEADLY ASSAULT ON WOMEN FROM U.S. TO ISRAEL 


The Supreme Court’s decision on 
Whole Woman’s Health v. Hellerstedt 
was unexpected but so important! It 
may at least put a damper on the mass 
closings of clinics offering abortion and 
the inhuman state laws that made 
the “right” to an abortion a sick joke. 
I doubt, however, that it will stop the 
deadly assault on women from the Re- 
publicans and theocratic Right. 

Terry Moon 
Chicago 

A group of women in Beit Shemesh, 
Israel, had to fight to remove so-called 
“modesty signs” plastered around their 
city that ordered women to wear long 
sleeves and skirts and no tight-fitting 
clothing. Other signs ordered them to 
keep off the sidewalks near synagogues 
and yeshivas. The women had already 
won one lawsuit and the Mayor of the 
town refused to remove the signs so 
they had to sue again! Now the mu- 
nicipality has to pay the women dam- 
ages for its negligence and remove the 
damn signs. All religious fundamental- 
ism harms women and this was outra- 
geous. Jewish feminist 

Michigan 

I was angry to find that Bernie 
Sanders endorsed Rep. Marcy Kaptur, 
who is opposed to women’s right to con- 
trol our own bodies. She voted to ban 
federal health coverage that includes 
abortion; she voted to stop stem cell 
research. Evidently, it is enough for 


Sanders that Kaptur has his position 
on trade policies. Well, you can sound 
like you care about workers, but those 
suffering the most from 
anti-abortion policies 
like Kaptur’s are poor 
women. If you care about 
the fact that the 1% has 
so much more money 
than everyone else, then 
you ought to do your 
damnedest to help those 
with less, not make their 
life harder by throwing barrier upon 
barrier in their way and forcing them 
to bear children they don’t want and 
may not be able to afford. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

*** 

For 2014 the FBI absurdly lists 28 
hate crimes against women targeted 
as women. Their narrow definition ex- 
cludes the most common hate crime: 
violence of men against women, which 
includes rape and domestic violence. It 
was not so long ago that a husband’s 
violence against a wife was not even 
considered a crime unless he actually 
murdered her. This changed in the 
West only after the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement showed the truth about 
it. Omar Mateen engaged in this hate 
crime against his first wife, though 
he did not kill her. There is no excuse 
for making a whole category of hate 
crimes invisible. Women’s Liberationist 
Southern California 
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NEEDED NEW BEGINNINGS IN PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 


What’s so compelling about the 
Draft Perspectives is that we at News 
and Letters Committees are the only 
news dissemination block that talks, in 
depth, about “human” problems world- 
wide. N&L does not advertise to ap- 
pease, so we can use words like revolu- 
tion and (Black, Women, LGBTQ) Lives 
Matter. We can attack the status quo 
and the defined hypocrisy, which exists 
on all levels worldwide. Most important- 
ly, we offer solutions to the problems and 
we do it in a responsible manner. 

The violence we see at political ral- 
lies is often instigated by irresponsible 
political figures who feel that they can 
bully their way into having people accept 
their ideas. Those who are enemies of 
freedom are often the biggest hypocrites 
of all, for they shout from their pulpits 
of despair, loudly, in order to drown out 
the cries of desperation of those whom 
they seek to oppress. Whether in the 
U.S. or abroad, the war on freedom is 
being waged with a vehemence that is 
appalling by any standard. Yet, unless 
a tragedy like that on the lives of the 
slaughtered club-goers in Orlando is 
perpetrated, this war goes largely unre- 
ported. 

The Draft Perspectives is properly 
titled, “The need for new beginnings 
in thought and in action.” If we are to 
give true meaning to revolution, then it 
is necessary to establish a new founda- 
tion for our society and culture to stand 
upon. N&L, the paper, and News and 
Letters Committees, the body general, 
are those tools of change. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Black River Falls, Wise. 

*** 

“Alive in struggle” by Htun Lin 
(May-June N&L) is a powerful “first- 
person” article that at the same time 
stresses the importance of self-activity 
from below and speaks about the urge 
of a “revolution in philosophy.” Self-ac- 
tivity from below and revolution in phi- 
losophy don’t appear as separate realms. 
Htun Lin calls self-activity from below 
“the essential philosophic concrete,” 
implying that philosophy is internal to 
workers’ struggles. This poses the next 


questions: “Is a ‘political revolution’ to 
‘save’ capitalism what we need? Is a fo- 
cus on economic distribution and forms 
of remuneration under current bounds 
adequate or appropriate for our times?” 
He is writing about the need to explicitly 
develop a “new continent in thought,” a 
“revolution in philosophy,” already im- 
plicit in workers’ self-activity. This is 
in tune with N&L’s call to unite theory 
and practice, revolution and philosophy. 
Htun Lin’s call is strong because a work- 
er, realizing the importance of both self- 
activity and philosophy, makes it. 

Hector 
Mexico City 


MAKING ONE YEAR COUNT 

Reading “One year for 29 lives” in 
the May-June issue spurred me to do 
research. I found out that West Virgin- 
ia activist Ann Bybee-Finley, a Cornell 
University Ph.D. student, created the 
letter-writing project “Making One Year 
Count.” She hopes that Massey Energy 
CEO Don Blankenship receives at least 
one letter each day to make him reflect 
on the great damage he and his com- 
pany caused with the 2010 Upper Big 
Branch Mine explosion which killed 29 
miners. To take part in this campaign, 
folks should go to the “Making One Year 
Count” Facebook page. Blankenship got 
only a year in prison, a $250,000 fine 
and one year supervised probation for 
his willfully neglectful deadly mining 
practices and murdering miners. 

Kaitlin 

Chicago 


SUBJUGATED KNOWLEDGE 

We are pleased to announce that 
Subjugated Knowledge: The Literary 
Journal is accepting submissions and 
applications for editorial positions. 
There is a certain kind of denigration 
foisted onto knowledge produced by 
people in the margins — people of color, 
queer, agender, gender fluid or gender 
nonconforming people, immigrants, ref- 


ugees, people who are disabled, people 
who have experienced homelessness, 
people who have been or are imprisoned, 
and so on. Our goal is to provide a plat- 
form for people who are situated within 
the margins to produce and disseminate 
knowledge and creative work. 

Please submit your notes, poetry, 
fiction, non-fiction, scholarly essays, 
rants, experimental writing, musings, 
interviews, playlists, reading lists, pho- 
tography to iwilli8@emory.edu. (Mul- 
tiple submissions are permitted and we 
accept work that is unpolished.) 

The authors of selected pieces will 
be contacted within one week. Please 
feel free to contact us if you are inter- 
ested in an editorial position or if you 
have any questions or concerns. Thank 
you, and we look forward to receiving 
your submissions! 

The Subjugated Knowledge Editorial Board 
http://subjugatedknowledge.org/ 


FREE SYRIA / MAY DAY 

The Free Syria rally in Chicago 
on May Day was very inspiring, as any 
of their events I’ve been to always are. 
These freedom fighters are strong and 
enduring. Part of what made their May 
Day rally special was that many of the 
May Day marchers showed solidarity 
with the Free Syria people. I do wish 
the mainstream media would cover the 
Free Syria movement and its fighters... 
maybe that way the U.S. would firmly 
support the fight to free Syria. Elise 

Chicago 


VOICES FROM BEHIND THE BARS 

I enjoy this publication and share it 
with other prisoners. It’s a good educa- 
tional tool and helps with the expansion 
of prisoner thought and mental capacity. 
I wish it had a much larger section to 
deal with prison issues and struggles. 

Prisoner 
Represa, Calif. 

The Bureau of Prisons is now trying 
to murder me by withholding essential 
medications, imposing a substandard 


medical non-treatment plan and deny- 
ing me colostomy supplies, which can re- 
sult in fatal infections of the intestines 
and stomach. My medical and physical 
condition is such that I should have been 
transferred to a medical facility as op- 
posed to a penitentiary, which routinely 
ignores my 
medical condi- 
tion. I enjoyed 
the Draft of 
the Marxist- 
Humanist 
Perspectives 
2016-17 and 
will address 
particular issues as soon as I become 
settled in my “new” oppressive existence. 

Fernando Bustillo 
Florence, Colo. 

I’m a prisoner in a California state 
prison. I read about N&L in the Prison 
Activist Resource Center directory and I 
have the same dream of the abolition of 
capitalism in any form. I’m requesting a 
subscription to N&L. Prisoner 

Wasco, Calif. 

Thank you for providing a voice for 
the few who have no other voices speak- 
ing out for them. Please place me on 
your subscription list and send me a 
copy of the pamphlet on the Pelican Bay 
Hunger Strikers. Prisoner 

Wasco, Calif. 

I’m in the SHU at Florence await- 
ing a transfer to an LGBT-friendly yard 
so I can go home when I’m supposed to. 
I’m new to fighting for LGBT/prison- 
ers’ rights to be free and ending caging 
people. That’s clearly not the answer 
or prisons and jails alike wouldn’t be 
revolving doors. I’d love to receive your 
newspaper as well as participate in it. 
Without the courage to speak out, no one 
would know the struggle, pain and tor- 
ment this place causes. Prisoner 

Florence, Colo. 


TO OUR READERS: Can you 
donate $5 for a prisoner who 
cannot pay for a subscription 
to N&L? 
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Prisoner’s worth UP° n leaving Pelican Bay: my firsts (of many ©) 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Though the U.S. has only 5% of the world’s popu- 
lation, it holds over 25% of the world’s prison popula- 
tion. Despite the fact that crime has been going down, 
the prison industrial complex has padded its bottom 

line by enlisting in- 
vestors with names 
like IBM, Revlon, 
Boeing, Target and 
Pierre Cardin — to 

name a few — creat- 
ing billions of dollars 
in profits for those 
companies who not 
only get tax breaks, but a captive workforce not subject 
to wage laws or strikes. This captive workforce has few 
protections on either the federal or state level. No work- 
ers’ compensation if injured, no benefits, no standard 
wages, no consistently enforced standards for hours 
worked, training or safety. 

To the U.S. Prison Industrial Complex, the average 
prisoner brings about $30,000 a year. If a prisoner-es- 
pecially a lifer or long-timer — survives long enough to 
get old, they bring as much as $100,000, depending on 
the state and facility. With about 2.5 million people cur- 
rently confined, it comes to an estimated $75 billion a 
year. Though it is taxpayers’ money, it’s an untraceable 
expense that no one — especially not the Prison Indus- 
trial Complex — can adequately account for. 

The expense doesn’t stop there. Other forms of cor- 
rectional authority add another $10-30 billion to the 
tab. Expenses include over 50,000 people incarcerated 
in solitary confinement or supermax prisons; and then 
there are those who get punished beyond what was pre- 
scribed by the courts for crimes they were alleged to 
have committed. 

One of the greatest lies told by the Prison In- 
dustrial Complex is that it has created process- 
es where prisoners can be “rehabilitated.” This 
is in the form of in-house programs often sub- 
sidized by the federal government. They cover 
every aspect of criminality — Alcohol and Other 
Drug Abuse, Domestic Violence, Anger Manage- 
ment, Sex Offenders, Stress Management, Cogni- 
tive Group Intervention, even programs like Di- 
vorce — for people who feel that they do not need 
these programs. 

The success of these programs is debatable. Fed- 
eral funding is received — not for demonstrating suc- 
cessful completions of the programs — but rather based 
on how many bodies are registered for the programs at 
any given time. There are no consistent, accurate, or 
required reports that define how successful such pro- 
grams are in terms of completions or in lowering re- 
cidivism rates. Most facilitators of such programs are 
prison employees whose only requirement is a certifica- 
tion based on training that is conducted by whatever 
agency benefits from the program’s enactment. 

In many state prisons, prisoners are often assessed 
a need for a program — an assessment that is rarely 
substantiated. If the prisoner successfully completes 
the program, it has little impact on the status of their 
incarceration, especially if they are a lifer or long-timer. 
But the only real impact is if the prisoner refuses the 
program or is terminated from the program for any rea- 
son. Then it may negatively impact whether they are 
placed in reduced custody status or released on parole. 

It is a win/win for the prison. The prison has al- 
ready received the funding even if the prisoner does not 
complete the program. Because it is now a requirement, 
the prison industrial complex will continue to get paid 
every single time the prisoner has to retake the pro- 
gram. The prison industrial complex and the military 
industrial complex are the only two corporate enter- 
prises which profit from negative outcomes and insti- 
gated human tragedies. 

If we, as a nation, are going to hold ourselves to 
moral standards and ideas, then there needs to be mo- 
rality and accountability when it comes to the treat- 
ment of this nation’s prisoners. 

With this nation’s focus on mass incarceration as a 
social tool, and so called rehabilitative programs being 
used punitively to keep people confined, the only thing 
that separates this country’s prison policy from that of 
China, North Korea, Iran or some other unfree country 
is that U.S. prisoners are better fed. 
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— Terry Moon 
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Leaving out of Pelican Bay Solitary Confinement 
Torture Prison-Facilities/Units-Cages for the first time 
on Jan. 23, 2015 
(after arriving 
there Nov. 29, 

1990), I remem- 
ber witnessing 
my first sunrise 
as the CDCr [CA 
Dept, of Correc- 
tions and reha- 
bilitation] “gray 
goose” trans- 
portation bus 
travelled up the 
mountainside 
along Highway 
101 . 

Staring 
out the win- 
dow at the 
skyline as it 
transformed 
into a mixture of blended orange-red-violet-blue 
colors, I sat there in deep silence just appreciat- 

Walking against 
indefinite detention 

Chicago — In early June, I helped bring together a 
150-mile walk across the state of Illinois from east to 
west. I have been doing walks for the past four sum- 
mers with Voices for Creative Nonviolence. This year, 
I convinced them to do the walk on the issues of in- 
definite detention, solitary confinement and the racist 
U.S. prison system. In past years we tried to highlight 
the Midwest drone bases where missiles are fired by 
remote control over the skies of other countries. This 
year we highlighted the Administrative U.S. Peniten- 
tiary expected to open next summer in rural Thomson, 
111., which sits on the Mississippi River. 

NO SOLITARY CONFINEMENT IN ILLINOIS! 

The word “administrative” is a euphemism for a 
facility which consists entirely of isolation cells, in this 
case 1,900 of them. The U.S. Bureau of Prisons would 
try to fill these cells by bringing prisoners to Illinois, a 
state where activists have spent decades furthering a 
general awareness of solitary confinement. The general 
disgust with solitary confinement in Illinois recently 
forced the state assembly to consider House Bill 5417, 
legislation that requires a documented reason for put- 
ting any prisoner in isolation and which limits the du- 
ration of such confinement to not more than five days. 

I wanted to do this walk because I think the 
discourse in this country is becoming danger- 
ous; racism and fear of the other are ramping up. 
The national mood for building walls to keep out 
refugees, further militarizing the police and in- 
creasing gun ownership to keep the “criminals” 
in check (they are imagined as Black, Latino and 
Muslim people) reflects what has already fes- 
tered for decades in the prisons. 

The U.S. is building ever more restrictive pris- 
ons for a prison population that is falling. People put 
in these prisons are often not the “worst of the worst” 
prisoners but are the “uncooperative” ones. The choice 
becomes: cooperate with legal slavery or resist and be 
harshly disciplined. The mentally ill have suffered from 
the closure of mental health facilities, such as the six 
clinics recently shuttered in Chicago. Many of the pa- 
tients are funneled into the prisons, where guards of- 
ten see them as uncooperative. 

Laws are elastic. The poor have the book thrown at 
them while the rich get off easy. Governments do not 
have to follow the law at all. Many people in atrociously- 
run county jails spend years with no trial. 

ERODING THE SYSTEM’S FOUNDATION 

A long walk is a good way to erode the ugly founda- 
tions of this system because it gives us the chance to 
interact with hundreds of passers-by and to give a mo- 
mentary reminder to thousands of motorists (via plac- 
ards). We have a chance to hold public face-to-face dis- 
cussions at churches and libraries. I pulled together all 
the different people and organizations who volunteer to 
provide meals, snacks, water, transportation, and lodg- 
ing for the 15 days and 14 nights we spent walking, and 
they also feel a sense of involvement in arguing with 
their own neighbors and friends about prisons. 

We walked the final mile up to the prison on June 
11. I think it made some difference but only a little bit, 
like a recently woven row in the vast tapestry of work 
being done to challenge the prison system. The more 
work that can be done to engage people on the issue of 
mass imprisonment, the better, and it is always worth 
it. Facilitating dialogue and sparking people’s imagi- 
nations can eventually lead to a diversion of public re- 
sources away from building prisons and into alterna- 
tives that help to build a healthier society. 

— Buddy Bell 


ing the beauty of Nature ... It would be the first 
of many first time experiences of using my natu- 
ral senses again after being 
buried alive in that concrete 
box deprived of the natural 
use of those senses for the 
last 25 years. 

My next First was at the 
San Quentin Receiving and Re- 
lease Center. And while we were 
standing in small holding cages 
waiting to get back on the bus, 
another of the men (in another 
cage) asked to use the restroom 
across the hall. 

I was surprised when the 
guard walked over to the cage, 
unlocked the door, and let the 
guy walk out and across the 
hall (around other stall) un- 
handcuffed! I knew that I had 
to experience this after years/ 
decades of being chained and 
cuffed (like a 19th Century slave). I asked to use the 
restroom and the guard let me out to walk freely across 
the hall uncuffed. It was not far, but just the absence of 
cuffs made a world of difference between being treated 
like a (chained) animal and feeling Humyn! 

My next First may seem small to many outside 
hearing this, but for me it was special for my humanity. 
On Jan. 28 I arrived at Salinas Valley State Prison gen- 
eral population and was housed with a fellow human 
being named Malik. He gave me a brand new tooth- 
brush (that he was allowed to purchase from an outside 
quarterly package vendor). 

This was not the 2” miniature size toothbrush 
(normally for brushing pet animals’ teeth) I had 
been using since the 1990s. This was the normal 
regular-size toothbrush used for brushing hu- 
man teeth. And each time I use it, the feel of be- 
ing human is always at the front of my mind. With 
each stroke of the brush I humbly give in to the 
use of this part of my deprived senses. 

There have been many more Firsts since then over 
the course of this first year, but the one that is so close 
and dear to heart was my first visit (contact) with my 
family in my thirty-plus years of confinement. 

When I was able to visit my sister Donnita Benson, 
when she flew out from Oklahoma City and we hugged/ 
kissed for the first time since 1980. It was a memorable 
experience to go from tears of hurtful pain and suffer- 
ing that date back to our childhood struggles — domestic 
violence, being separated at ages 10 (me) and 14 (her); 
as “survivors”; she survived breast cancer and I sur- 
vived being lost to the street jungles at age 15, then 
these concrete prison jungles, including decades in soli- 
tary confinement — then went to tears of joy, laughter, 
and happiness as we enjoyed those two days together. 

She said I squeezed her hand so tight and would 
not let it go that it went numb... Oops, my bad. I guess I 
subconsciously was that little child back home walking 
everywhere holding securely to my older sister’s hand. 

I will close this off with a solidarity salute of ap- 
preciation, and honor to all of the Prisoners’ Hunger 
Strike Support-Prisoners’ Human Rights Movement 
outside supporters who believe in our cause enough to 
keep the spotlight on this state’s massive dysfunctional 
system of mass incarceration, its evil solitary confine- 
ment torture use, non-rehabilitative and social re-entry 
parole opportunities. Thanks for their contributions for 
helping those released from long-term solitary confine- 
ment identify, cope with and heal from its own unique 
post-traumatic stress disorder syndrome. Thank you / 
Asante to each and all. 

In solidarity with all oppressed peoples’ struggles, 

— Brutha Baridi 
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VOICES FROM 
THE INSIDE OUT 



Prisoners at Pelican Bay SHU worked out The Agreement to End Hostilities in 
response to prison authorities setting prisoners against each other. The Agreement 
expresses the bases for what is now the Prisoners’ Human Rights Movement. 

Art by Michael Russell 
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Homophobic mass murder in Orlando 


EDITORIAL 


Near 2:00 AM, June 12, after a night of celebrating 
Latin Gay identity, patrons at the Pulse nightclub in 

Orlando, Florida, were as- 
saulted by heavily armed 
domestic terrorist Omar 
Mateen. For three hours, 
he shot people, took hostages, and finally died in the 
apocalypse he had orchestrated. 

We stand in solidarity and mourning with the 
49 people who were murdered, the 53 wounded, 
their families and communities. The massacre is 
a reminder of why the struggle for LGBTQI free- 
dom must continue. The point was underscored 
later that day when another heavily armed man 
was taken into custody at the Los Angeles Pride 
Parade. 

From the beginning, the struggles of LGBTQI peo- 
ple have added immeasurably to our understanding of 
the most basic questions, “What does it mean to be hu- 
man?” and “What does freedom mean?” As Black Lives 
Matter reminded us, often through the voices of Black 
Queers, our revolutionary ground must never be less 
than human freedom and dignity. 

OMAR MATEEN A ‘CASE STUDY’ 


The Orlando killer, Omar Mateen, seems to have 
been a case study: he was a narcissist, a wife-beater, 
and a make-believe cop — reminiscent of George Zim- 
merman, killer of T ray von Martin. 

Mateen was surrounded by toxic social relations. 
His father, a would-be Afghan politician based in the 
U.S., embodies the worst aspects of U.S. -Afghan rela- 
tions. He advocates geopolitical alliance with the Tali- 
ban in support of his desire for Afghanistan to annex 
Pakistan’s Northwest Frontier Province. Small wonder 
Mateen wanted to gesture towards ISIS and the Boston 
Marathon bombers before he died. 

Despite earlier claiming membership in Al-Qaeda 
and Hezbollah, ultimately Mateen wasn’t taken seri- 
ously as a threat by the FBI. It wasn’t geopolitics that 
drove him, but internal conflicts, and nothing kept him 
from being licensed to carry a gun or from being able to 
buy military assault weapons. 

Mateen worked as a G4S guard in Florida’s 
privatized juvenile prison system. Facilities run 
by G4S, a multinational security company former- 
ly notorious as Wackenhut, have seen numerous 
examples of violence and sexual abuse directed 
at young prisoners by company personnel. There 
are few schools of dehumanization more efficient 
than the U.S. prison system. 

Even before all facts were known, Donald Trump 
was treating the massacre as his racist, anti-immi- 
grant, anti-Muslim, anti-women campaign’s Reichstag 
Fire — the event Hitler used to consolidate his power. 
Omar Mateen is Trump’s best campaign asset. And 
it’s certain Mateen was influenced by the atmosphere 



spread by Trump’s, and the Right’s, hateful rhetoric. 

This hatred has only become more virulent in the 
face of recent victories for LGBTQI people like the Su- 
preme Court striking down bans on same-sex marriage. 

The reactionary rise of anti-LGBTQI hatred can 
become a “li- 


cense to kill” 
for the most 
inveterate hat- 
ers. Witness 
“bathroom 
bills” directed 
against Trans- 
gender people, 
as in North 
Carolina; the 
bombing of a 
Target store’s 
bathroom in 
Evanston, 111., 
over that issue; 
a Gay couple 
in Atlanta as- 
saulted with 
boiling water; 
a young Gay 
man in Los 
Angeles mur- 
dered by his 
homophobic 
father. 


Demonstration in London in solidarity with those 
murdered and attacked at a gay nightclub in Or- 
lando, Florida. 


REACTION FEEDS ON REACTION 

The Orlando massacre will resonate in domestic 
politics and across the world. The ghoulish spectacle 
of Trump crowing that he “appreciated the congrats 
for being right on radical Islamic terrorism” disgusted 
many, but also galvanized his base. Even part of the 
ruling class now realize that this sociopath and neo- 
fascist can’t be given political power. 

This crime will also be used to bolster Eu- 
rope’s rising anti-immigrant Right. It will be a 
primary task of revolutionaries to defeat these 
reactionary moves. 

This will require developing, practically and philo- 
sophically, the uncompromising assertion of human 
freedom and dignity common to Black Lives Matter, 
the Arab Spring, and the Syrian Revolution, which has 
long struggled against ISIS and its related ideologies. 
It will mean a fierce defense of, and solidarity with, the 
LGBTQI community, which is the common target of re- 
actionary attacks across the world. 

The creation of a new human society re- 
mains the human endeavor. The totality of the crisis 
demands a total solution. It can be nothing short of a 
New Humanism. 


EDITORIAL 


Reactionary Brexit vote 


continued from p. 1 

Charles Hamad, “In the northeast of England, the 
politics of racist hysteria, hatred and fear have won in 
white working class areas. This line that it’s a ‘protest 
against the establishment’ is pernicious. It’s the result 
of decades of racism being fostered among these com- 
munities. You have, simultaneously, the Tory govern- 
ment cutting public services, while the people are be- 
ing told that immigrants are putting a strain on these 
services. It’s the cuts, not the immigrants. The English 
National Health Service has been weakened by Labour/ 
Conservative stealth privatization, not by immigrants.” 

Such neo-fascism is what capitalism turns to when 
experiencing a global collapse of its rate of accumula- 
tion — as Germany bowed to Hitler in the 1930s. A tiny 
minority of capitalists have for decades relied on coded 
racist rhetoric to divide the great majority and now 
would like to undo even the minimal post-2008 crash 
regulatory curbs on their speculative activity. They will 
line up behind Trump, to keep their lock on the politi- 
cal process. 

THE U.S.’S LESSER EVILS 

In the U.S. election campaign, on the Democratic 
side, Bernie Sanders exposed Hillary Clinton for refus- 
ing to make public her speeches to Wall Street, which 
is hedging its bets between Clinton and Trump. Yet 
few can ignore the history that Clinton would make if 
elected the first woman president of the U.S. An av- 
alanche of acidic misogyny is already in motion from 
both Trump and even some Sanders supporters. 

The Sanders call for a political revolution, 
as an avowed socialist, brought out hundreds of 
thousands, demanding free education, universal 
single-payer healthcare and a redistribution of 
wealth that has been concentrated in the top 1%. 

At some points it looked like he might overtake 
Clinton, who began as the party favorite, but what put 
her over the top was millions of Black people’s votes 
as well as women concerned about reproductive justice. 

Sanders required a wake-up call by Black Lives 
Matter activists who early in his campaign seized the 


microphone at his rallies to make their point. Black 
Lives Matter’s Darnell Moore criticized him in an open 
letter for having “foregrounded” income inequality at 
the cost of beginning from the “life experiences and 
work experiences of, let’s say, a Black woman or an un- 
documented individual.” 

NOT A REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 

Presidential candidates rarely, if ever, represent 
the “American people,” a phrase they love to kick 
around. Like the British Labour and Conservative Par- 
ties, they represent capital and the status quo. Even 
Obama, who gave hope to Black America, acknowl- 
edged that what he became an expert at was “killing 
people.” It was under his reign that Black Lives Matter 
had to birth itself in response to unending executions 
by cops of Black men, women, and children. 

What can make a difference is people’s own 
self-organization. If life is better for workers, it 
became so through strikes and factory takeovers; 
that women have the right to abortion, that 
there is awareness of rape culture and domestic 
violence is because women marched by the thou- 
sands and raised the issues. Black Lives Matter 
is how Black people in the U.S. have again shown 
themselves as vanguard at this turning point 
in history, and brought to the forefront what it 
means to be a human being in 2016. 

Defeating a creature like Trump is only a part of 
humanity’s struggle to create a society where every in- 
dividual can experience freedom. 

Become a bundle dealer 
for News & Letters ! 

Sell News & Letters at your newsstand, 
bookstore, demonstrations or other 
venues. We will send you bulk orders of 
five or more copies for 25 cents each. 

Distribute the only Marxist-Humanist paper in the 
world. To get in touch with us, see page 7. 



Anger & tears in NYC 

New York — There was an immediate reaction in 
the city’s LGBTQ community in the aftermath of the 
Orlando massacre. On the Sunday evening following, 
there was a spontaneous outburst of outrage and soli- 
darity in the Theater District. There, hundreds of pro- 
testers carrying homemade signs were confronted by 
New York police on horseback trying to herd the crowds 
into subway stations. 

On the same night at the historic Stonewall 
Inn, the birthplace of the modern LGBTQ revolu- 
tionary movement, hundreds gathered to protest 
the killings and to denounce violence directed 
against Gays and Lesbians in the U.S. and across 
the world. Also on that night, a protest was held 
in the Queens neighborhood of Jackson Heights 
where many working-class and Third World Gays 
live. 

The following Monday evening, nearly 1,000 people 
turned out for another protest at Stonewall. Many in 
the community, including many Lesbians, straight peo- 
ple, religious leaders, congregations, and Queer Nation 
organizers, attended this rally. 

Under heavily militarized police presence, this pro- 
test was used by the New York political establishment 
to advocate tighter gun control laws, rather than focus 
on the massacre itself. 

At one point, after many politicians had spo- 
ken, the police commissioner got up to speak and 
was booed by the crowd, who chanted “Read the 
names!” demanding that the names of the 49 vic- 
tims be read aloud. 

At the same time, Transgender women at SAGE, 
the senior center for LGBTQ people, held their own 
vigil in honor of the massacre victims. 

The next day, a solemn rally was held outside the 
Callan-Lorde Community Health Center, which ser- 
vices the LGBTQ community and also that night at the 
women’s group at SAGE, many of us spoke movingly of 
the impact of the massacre on our lives and some called 
for political action against the NRA and the gun lobby. 

More protests are expected in the days leading up 
to Pride Week in New York City. — Natalia Spiegel 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

TRANSSA (Trans Siempre Amigas/Trans Always 
Friends), Guyana Trans United, JFLAG (Jamaica Fo- 
rum of Lesbians, All-Sexuals and Gays), Caribbean 
Vulnerable Communities Coalition and Bahamas 
Transgender Intersex United are some of the Queer 
rights groups in the Caribbean fighting for Trans- 
gender people to have human rights. They document: 
the unlawful detentions and police brutality towards 
Transgender people, Transgender people who have 
been murdered, and the abuse of Transgender children 
by their own families. These and other Caribbean Queer 
rights groups demand that their governments encour- 
age families to support their Transgender children and 
have enough shelters for abandoned Transgender chil- 
dren. They are also running life-saving programs for 
HIV-positive Trans women and helping them navigate 
healthcare systems. Guyana Trans United is challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of colonial laws criminalizing 
cross-dressing. 

* * * 

Transgender teen girl Corey Maison’s story of 
overcoming vicious bullying has gone viral. Through 
The Bully Project, a media campaign to end bullying 
of children, Corey reveals that her supportive parents 
home schooled her after the bullying at school became 
so severe that she was crying every day. After Corey 
watched the show I Am Jazz: A Family in Transition, 
about Transgender girl Jazz and her family’s journey 
to supportiveness, Corey returned to school and is al- 
lowed to use the girls’ restroom and locker room. To get 
involved in The Bully Project, see their Facebook page 
or their website www.thebullyproject.com. 

* * * 

The University of North Carolina is finally pro- 
testing North Carolina’s anti-Queer rights and anti- 
Transgender bathroom law, HB2. After UNC President 
Margaret Spellings — no friend of the Queer Commu- 
nity — said the university would enforce HB2, she later 
stated UNC will not enforce provisions of the law that 
people must use the bathroom and changing room of 
their gender at birth, instead of the gender each person 
identifies with. 

* * * 

Allies of Transgender and gender nonconforming 
students at Oregon State are wearing buttons, T-shirts 
and backpacks that say, “I’ll Go With You” (IGWY). The 
IGWY movement began over a year ago when T-shirts, 
buttons and backpacks with the words I’ll Go With 
You started to be distributed all over the country. OSU 
students wearing IGWY gear will escort Transgender 
and Gender Nonconforming students to bathrooms and 
changing rooms, to ensure their safety. 
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Fires in Canada, drought in India inspire creative revolt 
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able to return to work, while others have already given 
up. At the same time, the social and environmental dev- 
astation generates resistance. 

The fires sweeping Alberta, like those that have 
plagued much of Russia — 70 million acres in 2012 — 
are made stronger and more frequent by the climate 
change accelerated by the tar sands operations that 
were temporarily interrupted. Hotter summers have 
also led to interruptions of coal-fired and other power 
plants because the cooling water they use is too hot. 
But the bankruptcy of this system is expressed as much 
in how it responds to climate-related disasters, as in 
the murderous racist and militarized response to Hur- 
ricane Katrina’s devastation in New Orleans. And the 
Pentagon is the U.S. institution most seriously plan- 
ning responses to future climate events. 

CLIMATE CHAOS IS UNLIMITED 

Those disasters are not limited to wildfires, though 
they are serious enough and have sharply increased in 
places like the Western U.S. 

Extreme storms, floods and drought are increas- 
ing. Floods in France this spring were in some areas the 
worst in a century, and scientists quickly pronounced 
them linked to climate change. Paraguay had its worst 
flooding in 50 years 
last December, as 
150,000 South Ameri- 
cans had to flee their 
homes. Record-break- 
ing rain in Houston in 
April brought floods 
that killed eight 
people in Texas and 
flushed oil and chemi- 
cals from fracking 
sites and oil wells into 
rivers. Worldwide, 
over one billion people 
are projected to be at 
risk of coastal flood- 
ing by 2060. 

Drought has cut farm yields, causing food and wa- 
ter shortfalls from California to Southern Africa to the 
Philippines to India, where monsoon rains have been 
minimal for two years in a row. Already 400 farmers 
have killed themselves this year in the Marathwada re- 
gion of Maharashtra state. Tens of thousands of people 
have had to move to slums in bigger cities just to live. 
As this pattern intensifies globally, more and more cli- 
mate refugees will be created, though they will likely be 
officially classified as “economic migrants,” without the 
rights refugees are legally supposed to have. 

PRODUCTION FOR PRODUCTION’S SAKE 

While future food production is in jeopardy, enough 
food is still produced to feed everyone, but little is avail- 
able to people with the least money. 2 In general, produc- 
tion is not, as the ruling ideology would have it, produc- 
tion for the needs of people but for the needs of capital, 
for its accumulation and the reproduction of capitalist 
social relations, regardless of the consequences for hu- 
man well-being and for the environment on which pro- 
duction depends. 

In the same way, the most advanced science 
is applied to the productive process and to mili- 
tary and corporate planning, but science is at the 
same time attacked in the political sphere in the 
service of the most retrogressive, even fascistic, 
ideology. Congress and state legislatures have 
even used laws, budgets and investigations to 
muzzle climate science and the communication 
of its results. 

Instead of an energy or climate plan, presidential 
candidate Donald Trump spews lies and delusions, 
such as the claim that global warming is a “hoax” that 
was “created by and for the Chinese in order to make 
U.S. manufacturing non-competitive.” His administra- 
tion “will focus on real environmental challenges, not 
the phony ones we’ve been looking at.” First he promis- 
es to open more land for oil and natural gas drilling and 
deregulate fossil fuel companies in the name of “energy 
independence” (a term also used by Barack Obama and 
Hillary Clinton to justify continued oil, gas and coal 
production). So deluded is Trump that he told Califor- 
nians, “There is no drought”! Yet he speaks for millions 
whose paranoia has been cultivated by both right-wing 
extremists and oil companies like Exxon Mobil. 

THE PEOPLE FIGHT BACK 

While that ideology holds in thrall most Trump 
supporters, the public at large does realize that cli- 
mate change is happening and is harming people now, 
threatening even greater catastrophe if left unchecked. 
The movement to take action is growing. This May saw 
dramatic coordinated “Break Free from Fossil Fuels” 
actions around the world: 

• 10,000 people marched in the Philippines oppos- 
ing a new coal-fired power plant in Batangas City and 
demanding an end to coal use. “Batangas and the rest of 

2. See “World food crisis stirs revolt,’’ June-July 2008 N&L. 


the Philippines will not bow to those who think of noth- 
ing but profit instead of people and plunder instead of 
protecting the environment,” said Naderev “Yeb” Sano, 
the government’s former climate negotiator. 

• 150 people camped on railroad tracks used by oil 
refineries near Anacortes, Wash., blocking trains for 
two days. 

• Hundreds of kayaks and boats blockaded the 
entrance to Newcastle harbor in Australia, the world’s 
biggest coal port, while others blocked nearby train 
tracks used for transporting coal. “The risk we face by 
not taking action on climate change is far greater than 
the risk of sitting on train tracks,” said Jesse Kalic, a 
student studying climate change. 

• Protests in different areas of Nigeria highlighted 
the legacy of pollution left to peoples like the Ogoni in 
oil-rich zones, and of “fossil colonialism.” 

Brazil, South Africa, Germany, Indonesia, Canada, 
and a number of other countries were all part of the 
“Break Free” actions. This was the peak intensity so far 
of a movement that has been going on for years. 3 
FIGHTING FOR ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 

An important element of the movement relates it to 
struggles against environmental racism, a term coined 
by Black Americans fighting against the poisoning of 

their communities. 
They gave rise to the 
environmental justice 
movement, along with 
Latinos and other op- 
pressed groups. This 
g movement’s breadth 
| is reflected in state- 
ments like this one by 
Sakihitowin Awasis, a 
Didikai Metis activist 
in Ontario: 

“There are 
links between the 
presence of the tar 
sands industry and 
heightened rates 
of missing and 
murdered Indigenous two-spirits, women, and 
girls. ...A pipeline campaign rooted in an anti- 
colonial framework brings together converging 
anti-racist, anti-sexist, anti-colonial, and envi- 
ronmental struggles. This means that the strate- 
gies of our grassroots anti-tar sands movements 
entail leadership from Native peoples defending 
the sacred land. This work is already being led by 
women, girls, and two-spirits ....” 4 

Indigenous activists have raised the question of 
what kind of development humanity should pursue. 
The answers, when one is given, are varied and usu- 
ally partial. But it is a question the movement needs to 
tackle if the often-stated opposition to capitalism is to 
be fully realized. 

Today the question of an alternative path of devel- 
opment has become overwhelmingly urgent because be- 
ing trapped in the confines of capitalist development 
and its thought leaves only two choices: condemning 
billions in the so-called developing countries to increas- 
ing poverty and precarious existence, or bowing to capi- 
tal accumulation in countries like China, India, and 
Brazil that pump more and more greenhouse gases into 
the atmosphere, making catastrophic climate chaos a 
certainty. The need to break out of these false alterna- 
tives is felt by activists and theoreticians, and — along 
with the experience of the past five years’ revolution- 
ary upsurge — is one reason why capitalism is increas- 
ingly labeled the enemy by those who are not tied to the 
bureaucracies of states, corporations, foundations, and 
NGOs. 

THE NEED FOR CLARITY OF THOUGHT 

This calls for greater clarity on what capitalism is, 
what is to replace it, and how to get there. The ever- 
growing extraction of resources is obvious. That is not 
a policy choice or a result of unenlightened attitudes. 
Extractivism flows from capitalism’s basic nature, in 
which the human being exists to serve the process of 
production, and machinery, as capital, is designed to 
extract the most labor from the worker. This is what 
Karl Marx called the dialectical inversion where capital 
or dead labor acts as the subject and the human being 
is made into an object. Its inner motion and fuel is the 
extraction of labor, which is objectified in an alienated 
manner into value. The transcendence of this alienated 
inversion is needed in order to fundamentally alter the 
law of motion of modern society and, with it, mentali- 
ties hostile to both nature and humanity. 5 

Whereas posing the question as a “growth para- 

3. See, for example, “Canada's First Nations against fracking," 
Nov.-Dee. 2013 N&L, and "Tar sands pipeline vs. human future," 
Nov.-Dee. 2011 N&L. 

4. “Pipelines and Resistance across Turtle Island,” in A Line 
in the Tar Sands: Struggles for Environmental Justice, ed. Toban 
Black, Stephen D'Arcy, Tony Weis and Joshua Kahn Russell [PM 
Press, 2014), pp. 255-56, 261. 

5. See “Ecosocialism and Marx’s Humanism,” Aug.-Sept. 

2009 N&L. 


digm” or “extractivism” paints a picture of wrong- 
headed ideas leading society astray, the concept of the 
dialectical inversion shows not only the objectivity of 
the distorted relationship between human beings and 
the objective world, but the way the subjectivity of in- 
dividuals is at the heart of the contradiction — not only 
as victims of extracted labor but as Subjects capable of 
inverting the inversion. That is, workers taking control 
of production is the necessary basis of establishing a 
rational, sustainable relationship of society to nature. 

Toward the end of his life, Marx extended his con- 
cepts, showing that not all nations need follow that 
path of capitalist accumulation as a law of develop- 
ment. The communal forms that remain, particularly 
in Indigenous societies today, can provide an element of 
regeneration. They would still need to develop through 
revolution, and in relationship to proletarian revolu- 
tions in the West. 

This is what Marxist-Humanism singled out as the 
“new moments” of Marx’s last decade, which open a far 
deeper view of what kind of development is the needed 
alternative to today’s suicidal path of so-called develop- 
ment. 

1 We defend the earth’ 

San Cristobal, Chiapas, Mexico — “Together We De- 
fend Our Mother Earth” is the title of a documentary 
that shows the collective struggle for the defense of the 
land of the ejidatarios (collective land owners) of Tila. 
The documentary is in the Ch’ol language and Spanish. 
It was shown in the presence of the ejidatarios of Tila. 

On Dec. 15, 2015, in the context of dispossession, 
continued harassment and after years of struggle and 
demands before the state and federal government, the 
organized Ch’ol people decided to remove the munici- 
pality (government) from the Tila ejido. Here is how the 
ejidatarios expressed it: 

The video was made collectively. Both men and 
women. We are one, a collective whole, as was shown 
on the screen. In this video the interest we have in the 
community ( adherents and non-adherents [to the Za- 
patista Sixth Declaration of the Selva Lacandonaj) is 
demonstrated. We show that we defend Mother Earth 
together... In a General Assembly we decided to have self- 
determination, and our own government. People should 
govern their own lands. 

On Dec. 16 the people decided to remove the munici- 
pality of Tila. We have long endured the abuse of mis- 
rule. We decided that the government should no longer 
be on our land. Once the municipality left Tila, we feel 
calmer, the harassment was over. 

Together we are working for garbage collection. All 
partners are collectively serving without pay. On the is- 
sue of security: In an assembly we decided to create the 
ejidal ( community ) police. Now the village is quieter, 
and you can see that there is not misrule. 

Women are also collaborating and participating. 
At a meeting women said: “Enough! Alcoholism must 
end!” We have already seen a fall in alcoholism within 
the ejido. 

We practice of autonomy in our ejido. An ejido has 
to have autonomy. In the constitution it says that a peo- 
ple, as in our ejido, have the right to exercise their own 
autonomy and self-determination. 

In terms of justice, when the official government 
was exercising its rule, police tortured the ejidatarios, 
and there were even disappearances. Some of us were 
captured as we returned from the cornfields, tied and 
tortured. Now when a partner is caught drunk or does 
harm to society, a talk of reflection is given, advice, exer- 
cising justice in a respectful manner, respecting human 
rights. It depends on the crime. 

Some time ago, a mining company arrived. We’d 
already written to them asking the company to leave. 
It was the municipality which gave it permission to be 
here, not the ejido. It is illegal. We will decide what to do 
with this company. 

Once we decided to become autonomous, there’s no 
dialogue with any of the three levels of the government. 
We will figure out how to respect the rights of our neigh- 
bors, who are not ejidatarios. We don’t bother them. 

We are not against other peoples. We are against the 
government, against the exploitation of the peoples. Our 
rights should be respected for we are original peoples. 

We will not go. We were born in this land and we 
will be buried here. The government does not own the 
land. The government wanted to give us 40 million pe- 
sos, but we don’t want money, we work the land, so all 
together we defend the earth. — Xmal Ton 


Excerpted from an article in Praxis an America La- 
tina (Mexico). 
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Upheaval and crisis in Latin America 


Venezuela n death spiral for President 
Maduro’s government? 

The collapse of the economy catalyzed by the huge 
drop in oil prices — Venezuela’s sole revenue producer — 
as well as severe state mismanagement of economic 
resources combined with economic-political sabotage 
carried out by the neoliberal political class, has led the 
country into an ever-deepening crisis. Electricity short- 
ages — government offices cut to part-time, schools 
closed one day a week to save on electricity — severe lack 
of water (some communities receiving water shipments 
only one day a week), runaway inflation, and now dev- 
astating food shortages leading to outright hunger, are 
the everyday reality. 

Food riots and the ransacking of stores are taking 
place, perhaps orchestrated in part by the right-wing 
opposition who have collected millions of signatures for 
a referendum to remove President Maduro. Of course 
the Right and the U.S. are intent on bringing down the 
Chavez legacy and Maduro reality. But what is, at the 
same time, the responsibility of a deeply contradictory 
vision and practice of “21st Century Socialism” for this 
present moment in Venezuela? 

* * * 

Colombia : Peace agreement signed, but 
problems in land tenancy remain 

After more than three years, the peace talks be- 
tween the government and FARC (Fuerzas Armadas 
Revolucionarias de Colombia, Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Columbia) have reached an agreement for a 
cease-fire, and for FARC to lay down their arms. Nego- 
tiations for a final peace deal will be continuing. How- 
ever huge problems remain. 

Among the difficulties is the perverse agricultural 
question. It is not possible to understand the Colom- 
bian conflict if the problem of land — the source of life, 
work, food and livelihood for large segments of the 
population — is not grasped. A huge agricultural work 
stoppage took place in May involving tens of thousands 
of agricultural workers. Among those participating was 
the Movimiento Dignidad Agropecuaria (Agricultural 
Dignity Movement), which brings together small and 
middle-sized producers from different regions of the 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Spiegel 

Sweltering Massey High School students in West 
Auckland, New Zealand, recently launched a revolt over 
the school’s new uniform, which requires students to 
wear ties and blazers and long pants year round. An 
online petition on change.org calling for the board of 
trustees to bring back a summer uniform had almost 
600 signatures in only six hours signed by students 
and parents alike. The student behind the petition 
wrote that the uniform was not suitable for Auckland’s 
humid, hot summer weather: “Sweating profusely, or 
just plain distracted by the heat — these things stop us 
achieving our educational potential.” 

* * * 

At the end of August, 82 male and female students 
at Grissom High School in Huntsville, Alabama, defied 
the Huntsville City Schools’ dress code by wearing leg- 
gings, jeans with holes along the thigh, and tank tops 
in a “Stand Against the Dress Code” action. Josephina 
Thompson was pulled out of class and sent to an in- 
school suspension room for wearing leggings and a bag- 
gy sweatshirt. She wrote on Facebook: “This isn’t JUST 
about dress code anymore, this is about my rights as a 
female,” including her Title IX rights to an equal educa- 
tion. One woman student pointed out, “The distraction 
excuse is overused.... This is promoting rape culture 
and is setting us back 40 years in feminism where say- 
ing what a girl wears validates rape or whatever hap- 
pens to her, as if clothing means anything about char- 
acter.” Students are demanding that the dress code not 
be enforced in a way that singles out and punishes girls. 
As Thompson noted: “Gotta love feminism. I’m looking 
to start a revolution here, everyone is welcome to join.” 
* * * 

A seventh grader in Vandalia, Ohio, threatened to 
shoot a Muslim boy on the bus ride home, calling him a 
“towel head,” a “terrorist,” and “the son of ISIS.” 

A sixth-grade girl wearing a hijab in the Bronx was 
reportedly punched by three boys who called her “ISIS.” 

A 2014 survey by the Council on American Islamic 
Relations found that 52% of Muslim students in Cali- 
fornia reported being the target of verbal abuse, double 
the number of students who report being bullied based 
on gender and race nationwide. 

One in five Muslim students in California experi- 
enced discrimination by a teacher or an administrator. 

Of all the kids who were harassed, only 42% said 
reporting the problem to an adult made a difference. 

Even in the progressive Bay Area, a 2012 survey 
of high school students by the Arab Resource and Or- 
ganizing Center found that 45% of them heard racist 
remarks about Arabs in their classrooms. 


country. What they and others face is a huge inequal- 
ity in land distribution. Taking advantage of the par- 
ticular circumstances of the war, ranchers, farmers and 
certain agricultural businessmen have concentrated 
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Thousands march during a protest on June 1 , 201 6, in Bogota, Colombia, 
joining the farmers nationwide strike. 


land ownership in their hands. This has come about by 
forced, often violent, expulsion of thousands from the 
land. There is as well the continuing increase of food 
imports causing hardship to domestic small producers. 
The development of the capitalist agricultural system 
has been running full speed ahead. Meanwhile, for vast 
numbers of rural residents there has been increasing 
poverty. Peace without agricultural justice, indeed 
without an agricultural transformation from below, has 
severe limitations. 

* * * 

Peru : Election defeat of Fujimori daughter 

In a razor-thin presidential victory, the right-wing 
neoliberal Pedro Pablo Kuczynski defeated Keiko Fu- 
jimori, the daughter of jailed ex-president Alberto Fu- 
jimori who ruled Peru with an iron fist, human rights 
abuses and much corruption in the 1990s. While the 
defeat of Keiko is welcomed, the choice for Peruvians 
was the lesser of two evils, as both candidates espouse 
neoliberal big business economic policies. Furthermore, 
the election does not mean the defeat of Fujimorismo 
since in Congress her party, Fuerza Popular (Popular 
Force), will have 73 of 130 seats. 

Still, it was large popular mobilizations, including 
the backing of the left-wing presidential candidate Ve- 
ronika Mendoza of the Frente Amplio (Broad Front), 
who came in third in the first round of the election, that 
finally turned the tide. “To stop the advance of Fuji- 
morismo, the only option is to vote for Kuczynski,” Men- 
doza had announced just days before the election. 

The Syrian 

Revolution continues 

The world is still discussing Syria as if the Syrian 
people and their Revolution don’t exist. The people in 
the town of Maarat al-Numaan, in Idlib, have given the 
lie to that idea. For over three months now they have 
been demonstrating, daily, for freedom and dignity 
against the Nusra Front (Al-Qaeda), which attacked 
the Free Syrian Army; against ISIS; and against the 
Assad regime and Russian bombing. 

This has not been easy. Nusra has fired on the 
demonstrators, and the regime has committed massa- 
cres by bombing the market place. But the revolution- 
ary men and women, young and old, are determined to 
be heard. As one man said this week, “The Revolution 
took off in Daraa and Syrians carried it out in their 
heart, and now its renewal happens here.” And as one 
woman said, “Even if we have to stand here for a hun- 
dred months, we want our rights. We are here to say the 
word of truth.” 

Significantly, the town was the birthplace of one 
of the greatest Arab poets, Al-Ma’arri (lived 973-1057). 
His poetry is comparable to the Roman poet Lucretius 
in its anti-supernaturalism, which prefigures the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment in some ways. (That’s why Nusra 
beheaded his statue!) 

The active side of the Reason and free thought Al- 
Ma’arri wrote of can be seen in this incredibly brave 
and principled freedom struggle of today’s Maaratis, a 
vital part of the Syrian Revolution. To be in solidarity 
with the people of Maarat al-Numan can begin a philo- 
sophic dialogue that crosses between cultures. What 
could be more important? In Al-Ma’arri’s words: 

You’ve had your way a long, long time, 

You kings and tyrants, 

And still you work injustice hour by hour. 

What ails you that do not tread a path of glory? 

A man may take the field, though he love the bower. 

But some hope a divine leader with prophetic voice 

Will rise amid the gazing silent ranks. 

An idle thought! There’s none to lead but reason, 

To point the morning and the evening ways. 

(Translated by Reynold Nicholson.) 

— Gerry Emmett 


Making of a disabilities 
rights activist 

Berkeley, Calif. — On March 7, I attended a talk by 
a daughter/mother team, Becky and Dena Taylor, who 
introduced their book, Tell Me the Number Before In- 
finity (Many Names Press, 2016). Becky was born very 
premature in 1972, with a doctor telling Dena that if 
Becky lived she would probably be “blind, deaf and re- 
tarded.” Becky had cerebral palsy and developed very 
differently than other children. 

From the perspective of both mother and daughter, 
we get a view of the travails of raising a child and grow- 
ing up as that child while being pioneers in standing 
up to a conscious and unconscious cruelty inflicted on 
those who are different. Becky grew up in a loving, pro- 
tective family, including her younger sister Anna, but 
the experience in the outer world made her wonder if 
“being teased and feeling lonely were normal.” 

Becky was one of the first to be mainstreamed 
in public school under a California law that required 
publicly funded schools to integrate disabled children. 
There were serious challenges and difficulties at every 
step, all the way to getting a degree in computer science 
at the University of California at Santa Cruz. 

This, however, is not a tale of woe, but rather of 
a person whose open optimism was nurtured by her 
family. Early on Becky was appreciated for her innate 
talents, which are considerable, especially with re- 
spect to mathematics. This intelligent, sensitive person 
turned outward, learning how best to deal with a body 
and slowness to communicate that often made others 
uncomfortable. It took a while for her precociousness 
in math, an ability to do very complicated problems in 
her head, to show through to her teachers because for 
Becky the “hardest part is saying the answer out loud.” 

While Becky’s life is not defined by her disability, 
she is now a disability rights activist, sitting on a lo- 
cal disability access committee, and joining the group 
Women Independently Living with Disabilities (WILD), 
which fights for the rights of those with disabilities. 
The book is part of Becky’s openness to the world and 
an attempt to break down barriers that often keep peo- 
ple isolated instead of appreciating our mutual human- 
ity. Rather than wishing she had a different life, Becky 
feels comfortable being who she is and wouldn’t change 
anything. As she put it: “I think the outsider perspec- 
tive is very important in a homogenizing society.” 

Investigating what is specifically human, Karl 
Marx — contrary to the prevailing view, in which physi- 
cal differences often play such a dominating role — 
found that what is human is specifically what we make 
of those differences. Do we relate to the other as a self- 
determining free agent? To me, Becky’s message is that 
we know how human we are by how much the impor- 
tance of that “outsider perspective” becomes internal- 
ized, so that being different does not mean you are an 
outsider. — Ron Kelch 

Polarization in Brazil 

The coup to protect corrupt Congressmen and to 
oust the progressive Workers Party of Lula da Silva and 
Rousseff from power continues with Interim President 
Michel Temer, Dilma Rousseffs Vice President before 
she was impeached, and his all-male, all-white cabinet. 
Rousseff will be put on trial in the coming weeks. But 
sharp divisions within Brazil have a longer history. 

TRY ANYTHING BUT SOCIALISM 

Industrialists and businessmen were happy to 
work with state management instituted by the Workers 
Party under Lula on the capitalist Brazilian economy 
as a substitute for a movement toward authentic social- 
ism with workers’ control and peasant self-determina- 
tion. When the price of oil and other export commodi- 
ties fell, these representatives of capital began to favor 
savage neoliberalism. 

State management of the economy (a form 
of state-capitalism) went hand in hand with the 
Party’s efforts to demobilize the very social forc- 
es that carried them to power. Mobilization in the 
street was ceded to the Right, particularly to the 
emergence of a conservative student movement 
at a number of universities. A neoliberal militant 
Right, for whom the state is anathema, arose. 

Brazil has a long history as a colonial society, par- 
ticularly persistent racism, despite claims of being a 
multicultural society. Lula did greatly reduce poverty 
among the Afro-Brazilian population. However, as the 
Latin American political chronicler Raul Zibechi notes: 

“Now there is a clear ethnic divide between afro- 
descended people in the North and urban peripheries, 
and the white middle classes of the South and South- 
east, an odious update of racism and discrimination-to 
the point that opponents of the government argue that 
there was no racism in Brazil before [!!], and that it 
began when the Lula government implemented quotas 
for black people in universities.” 

The question is: Is the parliamentary state-cen- 
tered Left of the Workers Party the only alternative? 
Can social movements from below begin a reconstruc- 
tion, a deep emancipatory project? — Eugene Walker 
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France rebels again 


Jasmine Richards 


continued from p. 1 
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by Gerry Emmett 

The attempt by Socialist President Francois Hol- 
lande to ram through labor law 
changes has been met by nationwide 
strikes and social mobilizations. 

This includes Nuit Debout (“Up All 
Night”), the occupation of Paris’s 
Place de la Republique which began 
following the huge demonstrations in 
May when thousands simply decided 
not to return home but to stay up all 
night discussing alternative ways of 
living. 

SOCIALIST IN NAME ONLY 

Hollande says he wants to create 
jobs in an economy with 10% unem- 
ployment. The proposed laws would 

allow employers to negotiate away the 

35-hour work week, with either more or less hours up 
to 46; give them greater leeway to reduce wages; make 
layoffs easier; and give firms an opening to negotiate 
holidays and maternity leave. 

Resistance is heated. On June 23, hundreds of 

| Jo Cox (1974-2016) I 

On June 16, Labour Party Member of Parliament 
Jo Cox was murdered by a neo-Nazi. Tommy Mair 
shouted “Britain First!” (a Far Right, racist, anti-im- 
migrant party) as he shot and stabbed her following a 
public meeting. Mair was a supporter of the National 
Alliance, the U.S. Nazi group that inspired Oklahoma 
City bomber Timothy McVeigh. Like that crime, Mair’s 
was patterned after NA leader William Pierce’s racist 
fantasy The Turner Diaries. 

Jo Cox was a sensitive voice on workers’, women’s, 
LGBTQI, and disability rights issues. She was one of 
the few Western political figures who cared about Syr- 
ia. Syria’s White Helmets civil defense group gave her 
their highest award. Cox was murdered for opposing 
the rising reactionary tendency in European politics, 
including the drive to leave the European Union led by 
wealthy Conservatives like former London Mayor Boris 
Johnson, and supported by Putin, Trump, and the Eu- 
ropean Far Right. 

STANDING FIRM AGAINST RACISM 

In her first speech in Parliament Cox said, “Our 
communities have been deeply enhanced by immigra- 
tion, be it of Irish Catholics or of Muslims. ..we are far 
more united and have far more in common with each 
other than things that divide us.” 

From “respectable” Boris Johnson, to the UK In- 
dependence Party’s Nigel Far age, to the violent fringe, 
there has been a revival of the racist ideas of the late 
Conservative MP Enoch Powell. In an inflammatory 
speech in 1968, Powell said “In this country in 15 or 20 
years’ time the black man will have the whip hand over 
the white man... [Immigration] is like watching a nation 
busily engaged in heaping up its own funeral pyre.” 

Some elements of the Left fell in behind the victo- 
rious anti-EU campaign, disregarding the racist ideas 
underpinning it. There is no ground there for revolu- 
tionaries; our role is telling the workers the truth, that 
they have profited from the exploitation of those im- 
migrants in the past, and now must pave a new road 
of solidarity with all the “immigrants,” all the dispos- 
sessed, of the world. 



Nuit Debout in a Paris banlieue, April 10, 2016. 


thousands were prepared to defy Hollande’s ban on 
marching, before a settlement was negotiated between 

government and union 
officials. This follows 
weeks of strikes in 
rail and public transit, 
aviation, and energy. 

Pundits have 
pointed to a wide- 
spread sense of be- 
trayal among workers, 
furious that a nomi- 
nally Socialist govern- 
ment would be intro- 
ducing such “reforms.” 

But the movement is, 
at least, attempting to 
get beyond that. There 
is a strong anti-cap- 
italist sentiment among the Nuit Debout discussions. 
REACHING BEYOND REFORMISM? 

That sentiment has not yet been able to seriously 
connect with the rebellious African and Arab youth 
of the working-class suburbs or banlieues, who suffer 
from both capitalism and racism, but it has, signifi- 
cantly, understood the importance of doing so. 

Likewise, the militance of the rank and file has 
been sold out in the past, as in 1968, by labor bureau- 
crats oriented toward state power. All these state pow- 
ers want to manage human beings. But to be human is 
to want to determine one’s own life, and that can only 
happen when the free development of each is the free 
development of all. 

Zimbabwe succession 

Zimbabwe’s de facto President for Life, Robert 
Mugabe, 92, is approaching the end of that life. Mugabe 
has ruled Zimbabwe since the overthrow of white mi- 
nority rule in 1980. The succession is now being con- 
tested by factions of the ruling ZANU-PF party. One 
faction is associated with First Lady Grace Mugabe, 

50. A rival faction is associated with Vice-President 
Emmerson Mnangagwa. 

Mugabe has been moving against this second fac- 
tion. He prefers keeping power in the family. It is char- 
acteristic of him. Mugabe lost to labor activist Morgan 
Tsvangirai in the 2008 presidential election, but kept 
himself in power through violence and threat. 

Mugabe has long looked to China as his biggest 
arms supplier. Today, the Chinese yuan is Zimbabwe’s 
official foreign currency. 

A classic neocolonial relationship has devel- 
oped that profits China, via control of mining 
and agriculture, more than it does Zimbabweans. 
Mining runoff, for example, contributes to a ma- 
jor water pollution problem, which in turn helps 
promote or exacerbate diseases like cholera, tu- 
berculosis, AIDS and malaria. 

Zimbabwe has an 80% poverty rate and 95% un- 
employment rate. Neocolonialism bolsters the kind of 
undemocratic “strongman” rule favored by U.S. imperi- 
alism. Despite laws favoring Black control of business 
and agriculture, little is done to contest capitalist re- 
lations. Mugabe wants to spirit away economic reality 
into an ideological fantasy meant to bolster his rule in 
this life and after. 
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Jasmine “Abdullah” Richards, center. 

injustice system. Their critique of current reality is so 
deep as to have become a critique of all U.S. history. 

Hear Richards: “I went to Ferguson and it was life- 
changing. I experienced Black love for the first time. I 
was able to cry for the first time. Before I was part of 
Black Lives Matter, I was just sitting in the park, hang- 
ing out. I had no self-respect. Now I’m trying to give 
back what Black Lives Matter has given me. I’m deter- 
mined to not lose any more friends, not lose any more 
young men or women of my community. My goal is to 
save lives by any means necessary, even if that means 
putting mine on the line. 

“I just want to say that Black Lives Matter has 
changed my life. And for all those who think that this is 
just a moment, they have another think coming, because 
this is a movement and it’s motivating the masses. ” 

Richards is openly Lesbian. Many young revolu- 
tionaries are open as LGBTQI people. In this respect, 
Black Lives Matter goes beyond most previous freedom 
movements. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO BE HUMAN 

The incalculable loss of Sandra Bland and 
MarShawn McCarrel tell us something about this gen- 
eration of young warriors. They pay a price in rising 
above a society so steeped in corruption, brutality, and 
nihilism that simply to keep one’s own humanity is a 
struggle. Everything is designed to reward things, ob- 
jects of power, informers, instead. As Richards said, 

“When I was out here causing trouble, I never got 
in trouble by the law. Once I picked up a bullhorn I 
became a target. That just showed me how powerful a 
Black woman’s voice is. I’ve gotten fired from my job and 
kicked out of my home, and I’m still here organizing.” 

As we must defend Richards against the outra- 
geous “lynching” charge, so we must defend all of these 
young revolutionaries. They are the opposite to the 
mystification of the Tea Party, fundamentalist fanatics, 
or racist Trump legions. 

Demands for Black and other ethnic and gen- 
der studies in schools were never demands for 
what the Right likes to call “special rights.” They 
were of benefit to all, and especially workers and 
the poor, illustrating the continuing nature of 
a capitalist system that returns to its origins in 
“primitive accumulation” — dispossession, slav- 
ery and genocide — each time it falls into inevi- 
table crisis. 

No movement has challenged the fundamental rac- 
ism of U.S. society more sharply than Black Lives Mat- 
ter. To see the rulers’ reaction is to learn the hypocrisy, 
cynicism, and brutality that underlie every aspect of 
the capitalist system. 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an or- 
ganization of Marxist-Humanists. It has always 
stood for the abolition of capitalism, both in its 
private property form as in the U.S., and in its 
state property form calling itself Communist, 
which appeared as the Russian Revolution was 
transformed into its opposite. That retrogres- 
sion anticipated the next stage of develop- 
ment — the age of state-capitalism. We stand 
for a society of new human relations, what 
Marx called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the 
year of the Detroit wildcat strikes against au- 
tomation and the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
against segregation — activities which signaled 
a new movement from practice that was itself 
a form of theory. News & Letters was created 
so that the voices of revolt could be heard un- 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy 
of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya ( 1 9 1 0- 1 987), founder 
of the body of ideas of Marxist-Humanism, was 
Chairwoman of News and Letters Commit- 
tees from its founding to 1 987. Charles Denby 
(1 907- 1 983), a Black rank-and-file autoworker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Jour- 
nal, was editor of the paper from 1 955 to 1 983. 

The articulation of the relationship be- 


tween the movement from practice which is 
itself a form of theory and the movement from 
theory to philosophy is reflected in Dunayevs- 
kaya’s three major works. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1 11b until To- 
day (1958), established the American roots of 
Marxism while presenting a comprehensive 
attack on present-day Communism, which is 
a form of state-capitalism. It re-established 
Marxism in its original form as “a thorough- 
going Naturalism or humanism,” while point- 
ing to the new Humanist philosophy expressed 
by the working class. It presented history and 
theory as emanating from the movement from 
practice. 

Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), written 
after the failed revolts of the 1 960s, articulated 
the integrality of philosophy and revolution as 
the characteristic of the age and, tracing it his- 
torically, caught the link of continuity with the 
Humanism of Marx. As against the vanguard 
party, the integration of dialectics and orga- 
nization reflects the revolutionary maturity 
of the age and the passion for a philosophy of 
liberation. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution ( 1 982) explores 


Marx’s body of ideas from his discovery of a 
continent of thought and of revolution in his 
youth to the “new moments” of his last de- 
cade. Written for our time of revolutions in 
developing countries, the rise of the inter- 
national women’s liberation movement, and 
global economic crisis, it reveals the absolute 
challenge to make real Marx’s “revolution in 
permanence” as the determinant for the rela- 
tionship of theory and practice and as ground 
for organization. 

These works spell out the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s Humanism. American Civili- 
zation on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard (1963, 
1983) concretizes it on the American scene 
and shows the two-way freedom road be- 
tween the U.S. and Africa. 

In 1989 News and Letters Committees 
published Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough — her two letters on 
Hegel’s Absolutes — and her 1987 Presentation 
on the Dialectics of Organization and Philoso- 
phy in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Hu- 
manism. 

This body of ideas challenges all those 
desiring freedom to transcend the limitations 
of post-Marx Marxism. In light of the crises of 
our nuclear-armed world, climate change, and 


failed revolutions, it becomes imperative not 
only to reject what is, but to further work out 
the revolutionary Humanist future inherent in 
the present.The recreation of Marx’s philoso- 
phy as Marxist-Humanism is recorded in Du- 
nayevskaya’s archives, The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection — Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development, deposited at Wayne 
State University in Detroit and available to all. 

We aim to continue to develop Marxist- 
Humanism and make it available to all who 
struggle for freedom. In opposing this capital- 
ist, racist, sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden so- 
ciety, we have adopted a committee form of 
organization rather than any elitist party “to 
lead.” 

We participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally.As our 
Constitution states: “It is our aim. ..to pro- 
mote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the ruling 
bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do 
not separate mass activities from the activity 
of thinking. Send for a free copy of the Con- 
stitution of News and Letters Committees or 
see it on our website: www.newsandletters. 
org. 


Jasmine Richards 
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Why allow Assad 
to kill the sick? 

by Htun Lin 

Over a year ago, where I work in healthcare, 
there were multiple patient suicides which could 
have been prevented had adequate access to mental 
healthcare been provided. The wife of one of these 
suicides said she felt her husband was abandoned 
by his HMO. We healthcare workers took a stand 
based on labor’s principle of solidarity to bring about 
changes. 

STRIKE FOR HUMAN EMPATHY 

Our strike demonstrated that human empathy, 
and not corporate marketing of health insurance, was 
fundamental to healthcare. There was a stark differ- 
ence between our notion of healthcare for all and the 
corporate notion of “not everyone can be saved,” which 
they use to justify cost-cutting under the Affordable 
Care Act. 

President Obama agreed that, in our foreign poli- 
cy, strategic priorities trump our humanitarian ideals, 
and that not everyone can be saved. That connects 
our actions to healthcare workers in Syria digging the 
wounded out of the rubble of capitalist war. According 
to Physicians for Human Rights, there have been over 
375 bombing strikes against medical facilities in Syria 
since the revolution began in 2011, over 90% of them 
from the Syrian regime and its allies Russia and Iran. 

According to Foreign Policy, “Despite devastating 
losses, the medical system serving Syria’s rebels and 
the remaining civilians in opposition areas has proved 
resilient, like the rebellion itself. From the idealis- 
tic uprising in 2011 to the dystopian violence of 2016, 
Syrian healthcare workers have found ways to survive, 

continued on p. 3 

Erdogan - the 
pious dictator 

by Mohammed Elnaiem 

On July 17, an ill-advised, indefensible and 
bloody coup attempt failed miserably in Turkey. Like 
many militaries, the Turkish Armed Forces claim to 
be a supreme vicegerent of Turkish republicanism, 
sworn to protect democracy and secularism from 
its own “infantile” citizenry. It is of course no won- 
der then that the Justice and Development Party 
(AKP) — the Islamist party in power — did what it 
could to entrench its rule and defeat the invasion 
closing in on the Bosporus Straits. 

The AKP needed only to recollect their own 
country’s history to imagine what could come 
out of this coup attempt: blood on the streets; 
a purge of the Islamists and a hyper-secularist 
agenda that would take religion out of the civic 
sphere. Knowing what awaited Turkey, they did 
everything they could to ensure that the coup be 
defeated. 

In the Middle East, the Islamists and the militar- 
ies are in a perpetual, but silent, protracted war. Gone 
are the days of both secular republicanism and nation- 
alism, discarded in favor of the so-called “moderate 
Islamists” of the region. 

TURKEY’S ISLAMISTS SUPPRESS REVOLT 

Today Islamists believe that it is their time to shine 
and so they have sought to protect their hegemony by 
suppressing all dissident groups. By stark contrast, 
the militaries of the region believe that citizens are 

continued on p. 4 
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Fascism rising from Russia to 
India, from U.S. to Philippines 


by Gerry Emmett 

The Milwaukee Uprising of Aug. 13-15, set off 
by the police killing of Sylville Smith, was the most 
direct repudiation of the outrageous reactionary 
rhetoric of Milwaukee County Sheriff David Clarke 
at the Republican Con- 
vention. A neofascist 
like Clarke, or his can- 
didate Donald Trump, 
would like to blame 
“agitators” for an anti- 
racist freedom struggle 
as old as the U.S. itself. 

But this was a rebellion 
of people who knew the 
victim, knew the killer, 
and know the score. 

Likewise, Korryn 
Gaines was murdered 
Aug. 1 by Baltimore 
police for the “crime” 
of asserting her hu- 
man dignity. Police 
body cameras were 
conveniently absent 
during the siege of her apartment, but Korryn 
was able to communicate her last moments 
through Facebook. We say her name! The world is 
a witness to the real criminals. 

A Black person driving a car in the U.S., walking 
down the street or even in their own home, knows that 
if they encounter the police, they can be killed for no 
other reason than their color and no one will be held 
accountable. This is fascism just as surely as Jews in 
Nazi Germany knew that an encounter with a soldier 
in Hitler’s army could well mean death. 

The powers that be would like nothing better than 
for the Black Lives Matter coalition to lose momen- 
tum, burn out, and disappear. This won’t happen, for 
the simple reason that Black Lives Matter expresses 
the very essence of U.S. history: the Black struggle for 
freedom. 

U.S. POLITICS, WORLD POLITICS 

The sharp collision of human dignity and oppres- 
sion, of revolution and counter-revolution, is the defin- 
ing feature in world politics. Democratic Party presi- 
dential candidate Hillary Clinton’s campaign speech 
on Donald Trump and the “Alt-Right,” Aug. 25, was 
a pointed but limited glimpse into the heart of such 
politics. She laid out a devastating forensic case for 


Trump’s campaign being connected to the full spectrum 
of the Far Right, racist, anti-Semitic element in U.S. 
and world politics. It clearly ruffled feathers in some 
ruling class circles. It should have screamed out: There 
is no room today for business as usual! 

But hers was a limited analysis by a politician 
who remains a member 
of the ruling class. It’s 
true that Trump relates 
himself to the racist, 
anti-immigrant reli- 
gious bigots of the Euro- 
pean Right. It’s equally 
true that those parties 
look to Russia’s Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin as 
a model and patron. 

It is disingenu- 
ous to claim that the 
appeal to racism is 
anything new for the 
Republican Party, 
much less that it’s a 
foreign import. The 
Republican Party 
under Nixon adopted 
the racist “Southern Strategy” in the late 1960s, 
making an appeal to those white voters who ob- 
jected to the social changes in the wake of the 
Civil Rights Movement. 

Nixon rode that reactionary horse to a landslide 
victory in 1972 that made the Republicans a model 
for every aspiring Far Right party in the world. It also 
went far toward empowering the most reactionary ele- 
ments in the Democratic Party. 

Under Reagan, in line with the laws of capital 
accumulation, this reaction extended itself to open 
attacks on the labor movement and basic social pro- 
grams. Along with Thatcherism in Britain, it ushered 
in a major right-wing trend in world politics that even 
polluted the atmosphere of the Left itself. 

The particular "Alt Right," U.S. and European, 
that Hillary Clinton was attacking built on this history. 
It congealed behind the myth of a "Christian Western 
civilization" that supported George W. Bush's milita- 
rism. It was a barely coherent, internet-spread mess 
that misappropriated great figures from Roman poet 
Virgil to George Orwell, conflating them with bigots 
like Pirn Fortuyn. It disintegrated into its fundamen- 
tal racism following the election of Barack Obama, and 
its influence on Norwegian mass murderer Anders 

continued on p. 10 



Aug. 8 #SayHerName Milwaukee, Wise., vigil for women slain by violence and 
hate. On the steps more women’s names were illuminated by candles. 


Help keep News & Letters going and growing 


Whether we look at the rising tide of fascism 
worldwide; the savage police brutality fueled by rac- 
ism and sexism; or the ongoing wars that have killed 
thousands of civilians in Yemen, Afghanistan and 
Iraq — never was there a greater need for News & 
Letters. Our coverage of Syria has been unparalleled, 
following through years of war those determined to 
express their humanism while fighting to free their 
country. 

In continuous publication since 1955, News & 
Letters remains the only Marxist-Humanist newspa- 
per in the world. Just as McCarthyism in the 1950s 
failed to divert us from establishing a new kind of 
organization and News & Letters as a unique com- 
bination of theory and practice, so today the world- 
wide retrogression will not stop us from unfurling the 
needed banner of liberation grounded in the move- 
ment of people for their freedom and the philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism. 

From our beginning, we have never separat- 
ed voices of revolt from the philosophy of revo- 
lution Raya Dunayevskaya created as Marxist- 
Humanism. The “voices from below” — from 
Black Lives Matter to women’s liberationists to 
rank-and-file working people and youth — can 
be seen in the pages of N&L. 

New is the incredible inreach from prisoners. 
While most printed papers are experiencing a decline 
in subscriptions, ours are increasing because prison- 
ers see this paper as theirs. In June alone we had 85 
requests for subs from prisoners. They know that this 


is a paper where they can “speak for themselves,” 
and, as so many write, “it tells the truth” and “prints 
the news that the bourgeois press won’t.” As long as 
funds allow, we will give a subscription to every pris- 
oner who requests it. We will publish a second edi- 
tion of our Pelican Bay Hunger Strikers prison pam- 
phlet. We will also publish two new collections of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writings: one on Karl Marx, and one 
on the Russian Revolution. These projects are unsepa- 
rated from working out the totality of Marx’s Marxism 
in every facet of our work. You can help make sure 
they are achieved! The continued publication of News 
& Letters ; the expansion of our activities with prison- 
ers; the new website www.rayadunayevskaya.org; and 
our plan for new publications confront us with ever 
increasing expenses. 

The bills for printing, running the office at the 
Center, and postage alone come to well over $3,000 a 
month. Every year since our founding, over 60 years 
ago, we have turned to you, our readers and subscrib- 
ers, to help us continue. Just as there has never been 
a greater need for News & Letters, so has there never 
been a greater need for your support! 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — ~\ 

I want to help News & Letters continue to grow. 

I Enclosed is my contribution of $ . 

| I pledge to send $ each month. | 

I Name: 

Address: 

' Send to: News & Letters, 228 S. Wabash #230, 

| Chicago, IL 60604; or use PayPal on our V 

website: www.newsandletters.org/support a 
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Review: We were feminists once 


We Were Feminists Once: from Riot Grrrl to Cover- 
girl®, the Buying and Selling of a Political Movement, 
by Andi Zeisler (Public Affairs, May 3, 2016). 

In 1995 Andi Zeisler (pictured below) was one of 
the three founders of the magazine Bitch: Feminist Re- 
sponse to Pop Culture, still in publication. This was the 
era of backlash against feminism, but Zeisler “always 
believed that the realm of media and popular culture 
was where feminism would truly change hearts and 
minds.” Because other social movements have used this 

realm, which 
affects ev- 
eryone, suc- 

cessfully for 
social change, 
it should be 
“an important 
arena for femi- 
nist analysis 
and activism.” 
Since then, feminism has become popular. 

THE RISE OF ‘MARKETPLACE FEMINISM’ 

However, this popular feminism is a new version, 
which rarely includes analysis or activism. Zeisler calls 
it “marketplace feminism,” a depoliticized emphasis 
on personal growth and economic success that doesn’t 
challenge structural inequalities or any of the sexism 
that women face daily. It does not challenge capitalism, 
which helps to drive the oppression of women, instead 
offering products to help individuals feel “empowered.” 

Zeisler describes how this substitute for fem- 
inism evolved from the rise of neoliberalism as 
well as the increase in choices of consumer goods 
in the 1980s. Neoliberalism transfers economic 
power from the government to the private sector. 
It emphasizes privatization of public services, 
cuts government spending and regulations, and 
assumes the free market will determine what is 
valuable. It includes the notion that people are 
poor due to character flaws rather than an un- 
just system. 

What often passes for feminist thought on main- 
stream and sometimes feminist internet sites are wom- 
en’s angsty essays on whether personal choices over 
grooming, clothing, marriage, or caregiving make them 
bad feminists. This is always resolved with the notion 
that anything can be feminist if a woman chooses it. 
Zeisler traces this notion from the euphemistic water- 
ing down of the language discussing abortion rights to 
reproductive “choice.” 

While the ability to determine the course of one’s 
own life is an important human right that needs to be 
extended to women, “choice” is now used to deny that 
some choices are not feminist. For example, a woman 
who chooses cosmetic surgery is choosing something 
potentially dangerous that also pressures many other 
women to look the same way. Most of what market- 
place feminism presents as empowering choices — from 
products to choices about childcare — are not options for 

Landless women meet 

Editor's note: Abahlali baseMjondolo Women’s 
League South Africa, part of the organization of shack- 
dwellers, commemorated the 60th anniversary of 
women marching against apartheid Pass Laws and for 
gender and racial equality on Aug. 9, 1956. They held 
a Women’s Power Meeting on Aug. 7, with 350 women 
participating. 

Durban, South Africa — We honored Thuli Ndlovu, 
Nqobile Nzuza, Thembi Zungu, Bongi and Fikile Nkosi 
who lost their lives fighting for dignity and equality for 
women living in the shacks. 

The theme is Women can bring transforma- 
tion. Abahlali acknowledges and respects the 
rights of women and encourages women’s equal 
participation in all aspects of politics. Women 
played a huge role in the realization of South 
Africa’s freedom from apartheid and women play 
a huge role in the struggles of the oppressed to- 
day. Women’s power is at the center of the poli- 
tics of the strong poor. 

The Abahlali baseMjondolo Women’s League 
wants to create awareness about issues that affect 
women’s lives. We want to educate women and girls to 
be self-sustained. 

Women in shacks face many challenges such as 
patriarchy, impoverishment, ageism, parenting chal- 
lenges, addiction, gender-based violence and abuse and 
unlawful evictions. The Women’s League stands for the 
full equality of women in the movement, in our commu- 
nities and in society. 

We want to take part in economic development and 
urban planning in order to ensure that urban planning 
and economic planning are democratized. We need cit- 
ies for all, land for all and an economy for all. Impover- 
ished women who live in shacks and rural areas must 
be part of all the important discussions about our cit- 
ies, rural areas and our economy... 

Women have been oppressed for too long. It is time 
that we rise and start doing things for ourselves. 

— Abahlali baseMjondolo Women’s League 


poor and working-class women. 

FEMINISM DOES NOT EQUAL CONSERVATISM 

Zeisler discusses how the meaning of the word 
“empowerment” went from structural changes, which 
help disadvantaged people, to feeling good about one- 
self. The prevalence of this new meaning leads women 
to believe feminism has accomplished its goals and that 
achieving success or safety is now strictly their person- 
al responsibility. The fact that this gaslighting renders 
marketplace feminism the same as social and economic 
conservatism is emphasized by conservative female 
candidates labeling themselves as “feminist.” 

Zeisler includes a well-researched history of 
how women have been stifled by sexism and capi- 
talism from telling their stories through movies 
and TV. These industries have perpetuated the 
notion that women and minorities are special 
interest groups with nothing to say about the 
greater human condition, leaving that to be de- 
fined by white men. She does touch on how femi- 
nists have used the arts and media, especially the 
internet, to create culture and do activism. 

Although some feminists have previously criticized 
what Zeisler labels marketplace feminism, they tend 
to blame the entire third-wave generation. She tells 
in more detail how we got to this situation while put- 
ting the blame on capitalism and patriarchy. It would 
be even better if Zeisler writes a sequel with as much 
detail about how the younger feminist generations are 
using media and pop culture to promote true feminism. 

— Adele 



by Artemis 



On May 28, 19 groups from Chile’s feminist move- 
ment took part in the International Day of Action for 
Women’s Health, demanding access to abortion, which 
is totally illegal there. In July, the Feminist Propa- 
ganda Brigade held a march demanding “legal, safe, 
and free abortions.” Posters were pasted up in Santiago 
around the University of Chile, stating, “No more Pro- 
hibition, we will abort safely with misoprostol; in 2009 
President Bachelet outlawed it and became rich off our 
bodies,” “High Schoolers Abort Too,” “We Have Aborted 
Since Ancestral Times,” and “Your ‘Compliment’ Rapes 
Me,” a statement against sexual harassment. 

* * * 

In August, 26 immigrant women began a hunger 
strike at the Berks County Residential Center in Penn- 
sylvania in response to comments from the Department 
of Homeland Security (DHS) that the average length 
of stay in family detention is 20 days. These women 
and children seeking asylum have been held from 270 
to 365 days. The children express suicidal intent and 
depression. The women are subjected to sexual assault, 
inadequate medical care, threats of deportation, and 
“room checks” every 15 minutes. In July, a federal court 
ordered the DHS to end family detention, but Berks 
continues to operate without a license. 

* * * 

On July 28, in Qanater Women’s Prison in Egypt, 
six women, including award-winning human rights 
lawyer Mahienour El-Massry, announced they would 
join fellow prisoner Basma Refaat in the hunger strike 
she began a week earlier because she is prohibited from 
seeing her children. They are demanding implementa- 
tion of a court ruling allowing visitation. 

* * * 

On Aug. 13, over 50,000 people, mostly women, 
marched in Lima and eight other cities in Peru protest- 
ing violence against women and the lenient sentences 
given to perpetrators. Ten women are murdered per 
month, and 20 are victims of attempted murder. 

* * * 

In Kunduz, Afghanistan, Radio Shaista, a femi- 
nist radio station, is back on the air after having 
been burned to the ground by the Taliban. It reaches 
800,000 listeners in a region where 85% of the female 
population is illiterate and mostly confined to homes. 
The broadcasts educate women about their rights and 
address domestic violence and reproductive health. 
The program “Unwanted Traditions” examines centu- 
ries old customs including forced marriages of under- 
age girls. 



Slutwalk nixes shame 



Chicago — On Aug. 20, hundreds of people gathered 
downtown at “the bean” for Slutwalk Chicago and held 
a rally completely filling the plaza. The crowd of mostly 
women and a few dozen men decried the lack of safety 
for women, the lack of accountability for rapists, and 
the shaming of women who face harassment or rape. 

We reiterated that what a person wears or how she 
acts does not excuse others from being responsible for 
their own behavior. As the group began marching north 
on Michigan Avenue, we chanted slogans like “Yes 
means Yes, No means No, whatever we wear, wherever 
we go!” 

TEACH BOYS NOT TO RAPE 

“Teach your sons not to rape” was another chant 
used on the march. It invokes the lamentable reality 
that parents usually only talk about rape with their 
daughters, and so they make girls feel as though they 
are responsible for preventing the actions of someone 
else. If and when abuse happens, they often feel the 
need to keep it secret to safeguard their reputation 
or someone else’s. I think it is important for boys to 
be taught about rape and inappropriate touching, not 
only because they might be more inhibited in their own 
behavior, but they would not have to be confused and 
ashamed to tell a safe adult about what is happening if 
they experience such behavior from someone else. 

The march ended in front of the John Han- 
cock building, which houses an upscale shop- 
ping center. Hundreds of people poured into the 
plaza before security guards appeared on the 
scene. When they did, they gave up any hope of 
moving so many people off the property. Instead, 
about 100 people sat down on the sidewalk and 
remained there for another hour, while dozens of 
women and one man participated in a speak-out, 
telling personal stories about having survived 
sexual abuse. 

Those who spoke were asked by people next to 
them if they would like a hug, and hugs were given out 
generously. Many people were brought to tears by the 
speak-out, including a Trans woman who said it was 
the first time she felt safe among people who truly loved 
her and didn’t judge her, and it was the first time in a 
long time when she had any human contact whatso- 
ever. If a speaker expressed hesitation or shame, she 
was encouraged by her audience who told her to take 
her time or that it isn’t her fault. 

I experienced something very beautiful there on 
the sidewalk. It was the beginning of something like 
the dismantling of shame and divisions. Finding and 
creating safe space where we can overcome the emo- 
tions that serve to stratify us is revolutionary work. 

— Buddy Bell 


How can we, once and 
for all, end sexism? 

Women have been fighting for our 
freedom for centuries and yet we are 
still raped, beaten, enslaved— treated 
as less than human. We will never be 
free under capitalism, which has only 
made women's lives worse and now 
threatens our existence with climate 
chaos. But revolutions have also failed 
women. Nowhere are we free. 

Raya Dunayevskaya saw in the 
struggle of women— unseparated 
from Marx's concept of 'revolution 
in permanence'— the Reason of 
revolution that would not stop until 
everyone experienced freedom. 

Women's Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution shows that 
Reason of women in the midst of 
revolution— from Iran to Portugal, from 
China to Black women in the U.S. 

To order your copy, see page 7 
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Letter from Mexico 


Education for the service of society 


by J.G.F. Hector 

Mexico City — Since the beginning of the national 
strike against the “educational reform” on May 15, the 
government has faced the teachers’ movement with 
ever stronger repression. The cruelest of such state 
crimes occurred in Nochixtlan, Oaxaca, on June 19 
when the federal police assassinated 11 people and in- 
jured hundreds. 

In the two months 
since, the protests haven’t 
stopped: The national 
sit-in in La Ciudadela in 
Mexico City is as big and 
active as when it began. 

Sit-ins and occupations 
are still going on in Mi- 
choacan, Guerrero, Oax- 
aca, Chiapas and other 
places on a regular basis. 

The “educational 
reform” had not been 
cancelled by the be- 
ginning of the 2016-17 
school year on Aug. 

22. Parents and teach- 
ers continued striking 

and occupying the schools in several parts of the 
country. 

A mother from Chiapas said: “It is better to lose a 
school year than lose our children’s education for the 
rest of their lives... We don’t mind our children miss- 
ing school. What we do mind is the privatization of the 
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adapt, and treat those wounded in horrific fighting, as 
well as to deliver babies and treat ordinary illnesses. 
Dodging arrest and torture, then missiles and snipers, 
they have built a clandestine healthcare system out of 
the one their government destroyed.” 

A journalist reporting from the devastated 
city of Aleppo, gripped by a months-long siege 
by the Syrian government, said two things hap- 
pen when the regime targets hospitals and civil- 
ian areas: immediate casualties, then more death 
due to destruction of medical infrastructure. 
Bomber pilots hit a target, then come back to tar- 
get rescue workers and healthcare personnel. 

The director of Physicians for Human Rights, 
Widney Brown, said, “When you hit these facilities 
multiple times, it is clearly a strategy by the Syrian 
government,” meant to demoralize a people. “When you 
target a hospital, you don’t just destroy that brick-and- 
mortar structure. You destroy a safe place for people 
to get life-saving aid. When you kill a doctor, you don’t 
just kill that one individual. You actually kill all the 
people he or she would have saved.” These are “surgi- 
cal strikes . . .hitting surgical wards,” in the words of UN 
Secretary-General Ban Ki-moon. 

THE CRIME OF TARGETING DOCTORS 

Brown says, “Medical doctors are specifically tar- 
geted for detention, torture, and even murder by the 
Syrian government, to target those delivering aid to 
the wounded. Seven hundred and fifty have been killed 
in the last five years. They are also being targeted be- 
cause they also actually give eyewitness testimony to 
all the atrocities committed against civilians by the re- 
gime. When a doctor says a chemical weapon was used, 
it’s very incredibly damning.” 

The Geneva Convention stipulates: “Civilian hos- 
pitals organized to give care to the wounded and sick, 
the infirm and maternity cases, shall under no circum- 
stances be the object of attack, but shall at all times be 
respected and protected by all parties to the conflict.” 

Doctors Without Borders is taking the Obama Ad- 
ministration to court for bombing their compound in 
Afghanistan despite warnings that it was a hospital 
full of civilian patients. They assert that war is no ex- 
cuse for a state to pass off atrocities committed in the 
heat of military operations as unavoidable collateral 
damage. 

Doctors of the Civilian Defense Commission 
in Syria sent an open letter to the UN, U.S. gov- 
ernment and the world pleading for protection 
of hospitals from bombings conducted by Presi- 
dent Assad of Syria and President Putin of Rus- 
sia. Atrocities committed by Assad and Putin are 
war crimes in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. The doctors say that identifying Assad and 
Putin as war criminals with empty words is not 
enough. They are asking world leaders, why have 
you done nothing? Why have you abandoned us? 

These doctors in Syria and Doctors Without Bor- 
ders are challenging the dehumanization of capital- 
ism — asking what does it mean to be a human being? 
What does solidarity across borders look like that can 
overcome this and protect the health of all? 



A public presentation at Plaza de las Tres Culturas In Tlatelolco on July 31 by 
the families of the students killed by the Mexican government in Nochixtlan. 


educational system.” 

The significant mass reaction to Nochixtlan forced 
the government to finally have a dialogue with the 
teachers. Such dialogue, besides trying to “repair the 
damage” of the massacre in Nochixtlan and of the ap- 
plication of “educational reform” — teachers being fired, 
unpaid and/or imprisoned — would also take up the cen- 
tral question of calling off the “reform.” 

PHONY 

‘EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM’ MUST GO 

Over two months 
have gone by since then 
without any substantial 
results. Thus we need to 
ask: Can such “negotia- 
tions” take us where we 
need to go as a society — 
to cancellation of the 
“educational reform” and 
the construction of an 
alternative educational 
project? Or is it required 
that we pave a new way 
forward? If so, how can 
we build it? 

To answer such questions we have to look at 
what the teachers, parents and people who sup- 
port them are thinking and doing. 

First, although the teachers have attended all the 
meetings with the government, they have stated that if 
the “educational reform” is not cancelled, their move- 
ment will continue indefinitely. 

Secondly, let’s take a look at how the construction 
of an alternative educational project has been going on 
for several years. 

In Oaxaca, dissident teachers have been working 
for more than a decade on the Transformation Plan for 
Education in Oaxaca (PTEO). In Guerrero, there are 
the altamiranista schools. In Michoacan, the teachers 
have created their own textbooks for elementary and 
middle high school students, written in Spanish and 
in Indigenous languages. In Chiapas, the Alternative 
Educational Project is being prepared. Mexico City — 
like, surely, several other places — has its own history 
regarding the subject. 

What all these experiences have in common 
is they grasp the cultural and ethnic diversity of 
the Mexican population and try to develop edu- 
cational programs accordingly, so that education 
can truly be at the service of society. They also 
all seek to incorporate the ideas of every social 
group related to education, including teachers, 
parents, students, researchers, communities and 
original peoples. 

We are witnessing educational projects in to- 
tal opposition to the market-oriented and diversity- 
unfriendly capitalist plan. In the end, however, such 
alternative projects can’t be fully achieved in the con- 
text of capitalism. This is where the teachers’ struggle 
shows its link with the need to totally uproot capitalist 
society. The struggle headed by the teachers is thus, in 
germ, one for a new, truly human world. The participa- 
tion in it of other social subjects, parents, normalista 
students, Indigenous communities, etc., is actually giv- 
ing flesh and blood to such emancipatory ideas. 

The meaning implicit in these thoughts and ac- 
tions (the sit-ins and blockades, and the experiences of 
building alternative educational projects) goes far be- 
yond any “negotiation” with the government. We don’t 
have to look any other way but to the theory and prac- 
tice of these subjects in resistance in order to realize 
how the foundations of a new society are already being 
set. There’s no need to bring anything from the outside. 

We need to ask: How can we unleash the potential 
contained in all these thoughts and actions from be- 
low until the point that we achieve a new, truly human 
society? To answer is a most urgent task, both for the 
resistance movements and for the thinker-activists who 
decide to support them and be one with them. 


Detroiters insist: 
water is a human right 

Detroit — A new book, Mapping the Water Crisis: The 
Dismantling of Black Neighborhoods in Detroit, and a 
film, Detroit Minds Dying, present stunning data about 
the massive number of Detroit households experienc- 
ing water shutoffs and their concentration in neigh- 
borhoods of color and poverty, and find the roots of the 
shutoffs in state emergency management. Significantly 
both book and film document the impact a coalition of 
activists can make on the crisis. 

Mapping the Water Crisis was developed as a col- 
laborative, community-based project by We the People 
of Detroit, a coalition of activists who contacted re- 
searchers around the nation. We the People of Detroit 
is engaged in an ongoing struggle and has used a dis- 
proportionate share of its resources to obtain records 
from the Detroit Water and Sewerage Department. 

Their research contradicts the popular wis- 
dom that Detroit residents simply refuse to pay 
their water bills — among the highest in the na- 
tion — and that the city overcharges suburbanites 
to subsidize them. In fact, the city sells water at 
reduced rates to other communities, which then 
add surcharges, some quite substantial. The re- 
searchers also conclude that infrastructure built 
and paid for by the City of Detroit during the 
20th century is what facilitated the growth of the 
suburbs — and the depopulation of the city. 

The film Detroit Minds Dying shows disabled resi- 
dents standing in long lines outside payment centers, 
and a Water Department spokeswoman arguing that 
payment plans are offered to all who need them. But 
more than half the payment agreements are in default 
because residents cannot afford them. The arrears be- 
come liens on their property taxes and contribute to 
the huge number of foreclosed residences in the city, 
disrupting families and blighting neighborhoods. The 
spokeswoman dodged a question about the Water Af- 
fordability Plan promulgated by the UN: Water rates 
should be no more than 3% of income. Many Detroit 
residents are billed up to 10% of their income. 

The most important point emerging from the 
research is the work of activists resisting state- 
imposed emergency management and pace of 
residential water shut-offs. The coalition’s phi- 
losophy, “water is a human right,” opposes cur- 
rent policies based on the race and class of water 
customers. 

The activists are in the process of establishing a 
water testing program and have pressured the authori- 
ties to develop water bill assistance programs. They 
also will be publishing a “map” of water activism. For 
further information: Mapping the Water Crisis https:// 
wethepeopleofdetroit.com/2016/08/18/in-case-you- 
missed-it/ and detroitmindsdying.org. 

— Susan Van Gelder 

Flint water still not 
safe to drink 

Flint, Mich. — An engineering firm based in Flint, 
Mich., Rowe Professional Services, estimates that $80 
million is needed to replace approximately 10,000 lead 
pipes in Flint that have been poisoning the people. Gov- 
ernor Rick Snyder requested a paltry $25 million. They 
estimate that it would take five years to replace the 
lead pipes and galvanized steel pipes that have been 
contaminated with lead. 

Rowe Professional Services also says that $134 mil- 
lion will be needed to replace 13 miles of water mains 
every year for the next 50 years. The water mains are 
severely damaged, according to Virginia Tech professor 
Marc Edwards, and will fail unless replaced. Already 
water leakage is a big factor in Flint citizens’ extraordi- 
narily high water bills. The average age of water pipes 
here is 83 years. The good news is that Edwards says 
that lead content has decreased sharply, although the 
water is still not safe to drink. — Dan B. 


Kaepernick sit-down ‘bigger than football’ 


Colin Kaepernick, quarterback with the San Fran- 
cisco 49ers, had the courage to explain why he remained 
seated during the national anthem when somebody fi- 
nally noticed. Not surprisingly, he was called unpatriot- 
ic and told to shut up and play: “I am not going to stand 
up to show pride in a flag for a country that oppresses 
Black people and people of color. To me, this is bigger 
than football and it would be selfish on my part to look 
the other way. There are bodies in the street and people 
getting paid leave and getting away with murder. ” 

But there has been widespread backlash to the 
backlash, as fellow athletes, Black and white, have 
sprung to Kaepernick’s defense. Both veterans and ac- 
tive duty service personnel have been among those sup- 
porting his right to take a stand by not standing for the 
national anthem. Kaepernick has generated attention, 
and a surprising amount of support, for Black Lives 
Matter among people who up till now had paid less at- 


tention to marches and demonstrations, but would lis- 
ten to a sports hero, even when he is currently riding 
the bench (another reason his detractors gave for him to 
shut up: he was not playing well enough). 

Few people, including me, realized that verse 
three of the Star-Spangled Banner gloats over 
the deaths of the “hireling and slave” — escapees 
who fought with the British in the War of 1812 
on the promise of freedom. It turns out too that 
the author, Francis Scott Key, when he was later 
a Baltimore prosecutor, acted like current pros- 
ecutors in Baltimore, Cleveland and Chicago in 
protecting police who murdered Blacks. 

Reprisals followed John Carlos and Tommy 
Smith’s Black Power protest on the medal stand at the 
1968 Olympics. The NFL, always trying to intimidate 
the NFL Players Association, has not yet acted against 
Kaepernick. — Sports fan 
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FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: Fifty years ago, massacres oflgbos 
throughout Nigeria, orchestrated by the government, 
army and state media, began on May 29, 1966, and 
continued through the summer. The Igbos, who had 
been a leading part of years of struggle to cast off Brit- 
ish colonial rule, were forced to secede and, as Biafra, 
wage a bloody war for self-determination. Nigeria, 
aided by its former colonial rulers and by global in- 
difference, ultimately reconquered Biafra. We reprint 
here a letter of Dec. 19, 1967, by Raya Dunayevskaya 
that was originally published in the January 1968 
issue of News & Letters. More recent genocides, from 
Bosnia and Rwanda in the 1990s to Syria today as 
the heroic people of Daraya are being transported 
from the city, make this letter continually relevant. 

Conor Cruise O’Brien’s brilliant article ( New 
York Review of Books, Dec. 21, 1968) does much both 
to correct the one-sided press coverage of the tragedy 
of Biafra and to undermine the spurious reasoning by 
analogies. Mr. O’Brien has turned away the blanket of 
abstractions about “Federation” vs. “Balkanization,” 
“nationalism” vs. “tribalism.” He laid bare the ugly 
reality of Northern emir-dominated, neocolonialist 
Nigeria, where some 30,000 Igbos were massacred last 
July. Two million more were driven back to the Eastern 
Region, only to be invaded by genocidal-minded “Fed- 
eral” troops soon after the Region declared its indepen- 
dence under the name of the Republic of Biafra. 

Just before the fall of Enugu I received a letter 
from a friend there who fully confirms Mr. O’Brien’s 
statement that, for the Igbos, the choice concerned, not 
ideological abstractions, but a matter of survival or ex- 
termination. The writer of that letter had always called 
himself a Marxist-Humanist. At the time of the July 
1966 massacre he had been a trade union organizer in 
the Middle Belt, and barely escaped with his life. This 
young man in his later twenties, though an Igbo, had 
not previously lived in the Eastern Region. Yet he now 
wrote: “I shall never move outside the Eastern Region 
so long as I live.” This letter is representative of what 
had been Nigerian nationalism. 

WHY, HOWEVER, MUST Mr. O’Brien turn 
the tragic situation into a virtuous one by transform- 
ing the forced compulsion to secede into still another 
abstraction — “Now that they [the Igbos] have in very 
truth formed a nation on their own soil under the pres- 
sures of history” — and pit the Igbo “nation” against 

Turkey’s Erdogan 

continued from p. 1 

incapable of thought, Islamists are weak, and only they 
are fit to rule. In practice this has translated into ma- 
neuver warfare occurring within the governing institu- 
tions, with each faction attempting to incapacitate the 
other. The public is supposed to believe that both insti- 
tutions are to act in their interest. Both parties engage 
in an intricate silent dance. 

Across the Mediterranean, it was in this pow- 
er struggle (gone awry) that Morsi saw his de- 
mise. The then leader of the Muslim Brotherhood 
and democratically elected President of Egypt, 
knew that he had to provide a counterbalance 
to the military. But when he decided to expand 
his own executive powers via constitutional de- 
cree, the Egyptians responded by demanding the 
downfall of the regime, again. 

Fearing that their revolution had been hijacked, 
many Egyptians desperately cheered when the secular- 
ist armed forces suspended their short-lived democracy 
to install their own pharaoh — General Abdel Fattah el- 
Sisi. The revolutionaries of the world have yet to fully 
comprehend this populist defeat. 

ERDOGAN’S GRAB FOR TOTAL POWER 

The AKP, and Recep Tayyip Erdogan in particu- 
lar, have been engaging in a similar anti-democratic 
struggle with the military. For the past two years, 
Erdogan has had an unwavering commitment to trans- 
forming Turkey into a presidential system. Erdogan 
himself transitioned from being the prime minister to 
the president so that he could secure AKP hegemony in 
the executive and legislative branches of government. 
But since the Kurdish movement was able to move into 
formal politics and its party, the HDP, was able to com- 
promise his party’s mandate to govern alone, Erdogan 
has never been more insistent on protecting his rule. 

The blossoming progressive movement is noth- 
ing but a nuisance to both the military and the ruling 
party. It is in fact only on this point that both factions 
are willing to unite. Together they have brutally at- 
tacked Kurdistan, mandated the existence of Islamist 
brownshirt organizations and created conditions that 
have resulted in the deaths of LGBTQ peoples. In pre- 
vious years, Erdogan has compared democracy to a bus: 
“When you arrive at your destination, you step off.” 

Late last year, the AKP called a secret ballot for a 


Nigeria: a retreat, not a victory 


the “mystique of ‘Nigeria’” as if Nigerian nationalism 
was only something the Igbos “invented” in the 1950s? 
“The irony,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “is that the mystique 
of ‘Nigeria,’ under which they are now being crushed, 
was in large part their own creation. The Igbos were 
once proud to call themselves Nigerian nationalists 
although there was no Nigerian nation and although 
at that time — some years before independence — no one 
else thought in such terms.” 

Now, it is true that the Igbos were in the forefront 
of the struggle for the freedom of Nigeria from British 
imperialism. They began that struggle for freedom in 
the 1930s, not in the 1950s. In the full tradition of Af- 
rican nationalism which had always been universalist, 
Nnamdi Azikiwe (Zik), who can rightly be called the 
father of Nigerian nationalism, at first condemned ter- 
ritorial nationalism. 

WHETHER HE 
PROPAGATED 

FOR Nigerian inde- 
pendence from his self- 
exile in Accra in 1935, 
or from Lagos (1937 
and thereafter), the 
spirit that animated 
both his activity and 
the papers he founded 
was that which he 
first comprehensively 
expressed in his book, 

Renascent Africa — the 
freedom of the conti- 
nent of Africa from Eu- 
ropean colonialism. 

The uniqueness of 
African nationalism was not lost when the realities and 
complexities of the freedom struggle made it necessary 
to conduct the actual struggles within the “national” 
boundaries erected by Western imperialism. And it did 
not change its character when, from an idea propagat- 
ed by small groups of intellectuals, African national- 
ism became a mass movement. This is especially true 
of Nigeria, where Zik, from the start, concentrated his 
attention on the multi-tribal militant youth, the new 
generation that, under the impact of World War II, 
wanted “freedom now.” 

BY 1945 A NEW FORCE — organized labor — 
swept onto the the historic stage with a general strike. 
Of all the leaders of Nigerian nationalism, including 
the Yorubas who preferred “cultural nationalism” and 

the pious dictator 

law meant to suspend democracy by lifting immunity 
from members of Parliament. Under the guise of at- 
tacking the HDP for harboring Kurdish terrorists, they 
have sentenced critics to jail time and embedded their 
domination in the legislative branch of government. 
With Erdogan seated in power, all that is needed for 
the full reign of AKP authoritarianism is the judiciary 
and the military. 

ONGOING PURGE PLUS TORTURE 

The coup has been Erdogan’s Reichstag of conve- 
nience. It is essential to understand that since Hitler 
was ushered into power to suppress students, Commu- 
nists and all those deemed as part of the “danger from 
without and within,” tyrannical statecraft has been 
justified as an “emergency measure.” 

At the time of writing, Turkey is undergoing 
one of the biggest purges in its history. As of Aug. 
28, 15,846 have been detained and 8,133 of the de- 
tained have been arrested. According to Amnesty 
International many of the detained have been 
force-fed and possibly raped. Fifteen universi- 
ties, over 1,000 private schools, 19 trade unions, 
and 35 medical institutions have been shut down. 
AKP members have publicly gone after the edu- 
cated stratum of society, and a situation of law- 
lessness has triggered a backlash against the 
most marginalized in Turkish society, including 
Kurds and martyrs like Hande Kader, a Trans- 
gender sex worker, and liberation activist who 
was brutally raped and burned to death. 

Knowing that to attack the Kemalist faction of 
the military would be political suicide, Erdogan has 
constructed a false narrative to attack a competing 
Islamist faction — the Gulenist movement — and fi- 
nally clean up the military and the judiciary. He has 
even asked for schools in over 50 countries to be shut 
down. Over 5,267 academic staff have been targeted by 
the purge, 4,225 of them have been expelled. The lat- 
est danger confronting contemporary Turkey is brain 
drain as other academics are leaving the country. 

So what is to be done? The answer is simple: ma- 
terial support to the progressive movement in Turkey. 
They are the last bulwark against AKP authoritarian- 
ism and the only hope we have in the struggle for hu- 
man liberation. 


regionalism, Zik alone came out in support of the gen- 
eral strike, thereby imparting a new, a proletarian 
quality to his Nigerian nationalism. 

He at once became a national hero. Needless to say, 
it was not because he alone or the Igbos as a whole “in- 
vented” Nigerian nationalism. The truth is both less 
magical and more powerful. The alignment with labor 
disclosed a new unifying force in Nigerian nationalism 
present within the colonial entity called Nigeria. 

ALTHOUGH ONLY A FEW Northerners had 
participated in the general strike, it was the beginning 
of a Nigerian nationalist movement in the North, one 
not led by the conservatives only in order to oppose 
militant “Southern” nationalism, but one led by North- 
ern militants. It was aided in its work by the fact that 
one page of Zik’s paper was written in Hausa. It was, 
naturally, not a question only of language, but of the 
nationalism propagated in that 
language — a nationalism that op- 
posed both British imperialism 
and their own ruling class. 

It is true that Nigerian na- 
tionalism in the North never had 
the mass support it had in the 
South and especially the East. It 
is true that when the North “as 
a whole” embraced “nationalism” 
it was only because it was sure 
that it was favored by British im- 
perialism to be the rulers of an 
“independent” Nigeria, and that, 
once in power, Zik worked hand 
in glove with Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa to deny democracy to the 
Midwest, to the Yorubas. 

IT IS NOT TRUE THAT that is all there was 
to Nigerian nationalism. One event of my 1962 trip 
to Nigeria stands out especially in my mind — a mass 
rally called by the National Trades Union Congress, 
the Nigerian Youth Congress and the Lagos Tenants 
Council to protest the government’s austerity budget. 
The speaker who got the biggest applause was a Hausa 
youth who described the conditions of life and labor of 
the talakawa (peasant masses) in the North where con- 
ditions were “no different than when we were a colony” 
because now, “with Zik’s help” the stranglehold of “our 
emirs” over the talakawa is anointed as “nationalism.” 
“What we need,” he concluded, “is a real revolution. We 
need to get rid of the scoundrels in Parliament.” 

It is true that, along with the “new” military junta 
in Lagos (who now get aid also from Russia), British 
imperialism wants Nigeria intact for what Marx in his 
day called “order-mongering” purposes. It is not true 
that neocolonialism emerged out of Nigerian national- 
ism. The truth is that by the 1950s the Cold War had 
reached the shores of Africa and the global conflict be- 
tween the two nuclear titans affected drastically the 
character not only of Nigerian nationalism but the 
whole of African nationalism. 

UP TO THE FIFTIES, EVEN WHEN a 

founder like Zik moved away from the high point 
reached in 1945-48 and began to play the game of na- 
tionalism according to the rules set by British impe- 
rialism, this did not affect the Zikist youth movement 
which continued to function without him. Indeed, the 
revolutionary activity at first intensified so that when 
the Zikist movement was banned by British imperial- 
ism, it simply renamed itself the Freedom Movement 
and continued its struggle against “all forms of impe- 
rialism and for the establishment of a free socialist 
Republic of Nigeria, fighting in and out of Parliament, 
employing non-violent revolutionary tactics.” 

By the end of the 1950s, on the other hand, the pull 
of the objective forces (both of the vortex of the world 
market and the new stage of imperialist struggle for 
world mastery politically) became irresistible to the na- 
tionalist leaders who moved away from dependence on 
the spontaneity, the self-activity of the masses that had 
made political independence a reality. Instead, they be- 
gan “choosing sides” — “the East” or “the West” — as a 
substitute for the deepening of the African Revolution. 

UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES, to date 
the movement for Nigerian independence to the 1950s 
is not only an historical inaccuracy, but, what is far 
worse, blinds us to the historical distinction between 
the independence movement “As Reason” and its re- 
gression into state power, and thereby makes it impos- 
sible to draw any lessons from history for today, which 
was, rightly, Mr. O’Brien’s preoccupation. 

There has always been a dualism in “the pressures 
of history” and it will not do to cover up this dualism 
with phrases like “in very truth” and “on their own 
soil.” In coming to the support of Biafra — and world 
opinion must be mobilized to stop the slaughter and the 
cowing of the Igbos in the name of a non-existent “Ni- 
gerian nation,” in the name of “order-mongering” — let’s 
not, for heaven’s sake, elevate the new nation of Biafra 
to where we forget that it is a retreat, a necessary, an 
imperative retreat, but a retreat nevertheless, and not 
a victory for African nationalism, for the African Revo- 
lution that remains unfinished. 



Up to two million civilians died in the Nigerian-Biafran war — many 
of them children — from starvation and disease. The war for Biafran 
independence lasted from July 6, 1967, to Jan. 15, 1970. 
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Epigones discard Marxist-Humanist philosophy 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

[Everybody wants to get further. But 
there are two ways of going further — a back- 
ward and a forward. The light of criticism 
soon shows that many of our modern essays 
in philosophy are mere repetitions of the old 
metaphysical method.... — G.W.F. Hegel 

The recognition of what was new in Karl Marx’s 
revolutionary thought in his final decade marked a cru- 
cial point of development in Marxist-Humanism. First 
articulated in Raya Dunayevskaya’s book Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, her comprehension of these “new moments” 
informs her view of the needed total uprooting of this 
racist, sexist, capitalist society. These moments includ- 
ed the relationship between industrialized capitalist 
countries and colonized or non-capitalist societies; the 
dialectical concept of multilinear paths of human de- 
velopment that Marx discerned, vs. the unilinearism 
of Frederick Engels; a deepening of his concept of the 
needed transformation of Man/Woman relations; and 
the relationship between philosophy and organization. 

The discoveries of Marx’s last decade resulted in 
a new view of Marx’s life-work and philosophy as a to- 
tality. Dunayevskaya also created an opposing category 
of “post-Marx Marxism as pejorative”; even the great- 
est Marxist revolutionaries — beginning with Engels 
during Marx’s lifetime — had never grasped that total- 
ity and instead developed separate aspects. Thus Du- 
nayevskaya stressed that the category was not chrono- 
logical but critical. 

TURNING PHILOSOPHY INTO SOCIOLOGY 

Today some former Marxist-Humanists have quiet- 
ly dumped this and other central principles and retreat- 
ed into the post-Marx Marxist academic milieu, while 
still claiming to be Marxist-Humanists. Take Kevin B. 
Anderson’s book Marx at the Margins: On Nationalism, 
Ethnicity, and Non-Western Societies (2010, University 
of Chicago Press). Its whole thrust is to amplify se- 
lected conclusions Dunayevskaya drew about the new 
moments of Marx’s last decade. Anderson performed 
a major work of excavation in Marx’s texts to back up 
those conclusions, though confined to the questions of 
the relationship between capitalist and non-Western 
societies, and on national liberation movements. These 
are separated from the question of organization, while 
women’s liberation garners only passing mention. 

At the same time, Anderson turns her conclu- 
sions into sociological theory stripped of Marx- 
ist-Humanism and placed in a quite different 
philosophical context. Totally missing from the 
discussion of multilinearity is Dunayevskaya’s 
point that: 

“Post-Marx Marxists failed to grasp this because 
they separated economic laws from the dialectics of 
revolution. For Marx, on the other hand, it was just this 
concept of revolution which changed everything, includ- 
ing economic laws.... None seem to have even begun to 
grapple with what it meant for Marx. . .to have so fully 
integrated the dialectic and the economics as to articu- 
late that the socialism that would follow the bourgeois 
form of production signified ‘the absolute movement of 
becoming.’” 1 

Anderson refers to Marx’s philosophy not as phi- 
losophy but as “a theory of history and society” (pp. 237, 
244-45). That is consistent with his overall approach, 
which does not show the connection of what he takes 
from Marx with the totality of Marx’s body of ideas. 

Anderson does not even mention revolution in per- 
manence, although Dunayevskaya saw Marx’s writings 
on non-Western societies and multilinearity as a fur- 
ther development of that concept. Despite her stress on 
their relationship to the “philosophic moment” of the 
birth of Marx’s new Humanism in 1844, the latter is 
essentially absent from Marx at the Margins. 

To be sure, the word “dialectic” is sprinkled in the 
text, but only meaning a tool in the hands of theoreti- 
cians, usually referring to taking note of contradictions. 
The all-important “negation of the negation” only ap- 
pears in connection with one quote from Marx’s Capital 
(pp. 171, 226-27). Dunayevskaya’s conclusions are thus 
torn from the context of her overarching summation of 
the significance of Marx’s new moments. 

The conclusion of Marx at the Margins three 
times reduces Marx’s philosophy to “a theory” 
and reduces its significance to concentrating “in- 
creasingly on intersectionality.” 

It ends by calling this theory’s “direct relevance” to 
today “limited.” Its greatest importance, we are told, is 
“at a general theoretical or methodological level, how- 
ever. It can serve an important heuristic purpose, as 
a major example of his dialectical theory of society.... 
At the level of intersectionality of class with race, eth- 
nicity, and nationalism.... Marx’s writings on these is- 
sues can help us to critique the toxic mix of racism and 
prisonization in the U.S., or to analyze the Los Angeles 

1. Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity: Selected 
Writings on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx (2002, Lexington 
Books), pp. 259-60. 


uprising of 1992, or to understand the 2005 rebellion by 
immigrant youth in the Paris suburbs” (p. 245). 

Never does the book confront the question, 
always central to Marxist-Humanism: what hap- 
pens after the revolution, to prevent its transfor- 
mation into opposite and continue it to the estab- 
lishment of totally new human relations. Marx at 
the Margins omits what Dunayevskaya called 

“the most fundamental division of all, the one 
which characterized all class societies... is the divi- 
sion between mental and manual labor. This is the red 
thread that runs through all of Marx’s work from 1841 
to 1883. This is what Marx said must be torn up root 
and branch. But of that Great Divide, so critical to our 
age, there is not a whiff in [Hal] Draper.” 2 
RETREAT INTO POST-MARX MARXISM 

The meaning of “post-Marx Marxism as pejorative” 
is turned into its opposite by Anderson, who only uses 
it chronologically, as does his colleague Peter Hudis in 
Marx’s Concept of the Alternative to Capitalism (2012, 
Brill). 3 It is not just that Hudis and Anderson strip the 
phrase of Dunayevskaya’s meaning; this was inevitable 
precisely because they have rejected the category. 

Both books quote Dunayevskaya a few times and 
Anderson credits her as “my intellectual mentor” ( Marx 
at the Margins, p. viii), although they fail to acknowl- 
edge that most of their conclusions are taken from her. 
Anderson notably omits mention of her in places where 
she should clearly be cited, e.g., when he names writ- 


ers who critique Engels on the dialectic along the same 
lines he does (p. 5). And he lumps her take on Marx’s 
writings on slavery and the Civil War in with those of 
Eugene Genovese 4 and bids the reader to keep “in mind 
these varying interpretations” (p. 83). 

All this reflects something deeper. Anderson and 
Hudis are at home in post-Marx Marxism — which to- 
day has turned Marx’s revolutionary vision into an aca- 
demic field of study. Again and again they assimilate 
themselves, Marxist-Humanism and Dunayevskaya 
into the Marxist crowd, as “one among many,” as if the 
very meaning of “post-Marx Marxism as pejora- 
tive” were not to make a sharp division between 
Marx’s philosophy and “Marxism.” 
ORGANIZATION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Dunayevskaya grasped Marx’s Critique of the Go- 
tha Program as containing a concept of revolutionary 
organization whose ground is the philosophy of revo- 
lution in permanence. Its perspective must be for the 
revolutionary transformation to be total from the start, 
continuing from the day after the conquest of power 
until “a new generation can finally see all its potential- 

2. Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and the Dialectics of Revolution, p. 105. The reference is to 
Draper’s Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolution, of which Dunayevs- 
kaya remarked, "Draper is good only at 'excavation,' and remains 
confined within his own narrow Trotskyist framework when it 
comes to analysis" (p. 163nl6). 

3. See Hudis, pp. 89n227, 152; Anderson, p. 57. Hudis is 
leader of the cluelessly named IMHO, or International 
Marxist-Humanist Organization. 

4. Anderson does not mention that, at the time of writing 

what he cites, Genovese was a defender of “Comrade Stalin, 

who remains dear to some of us for the genuine accomplish- 
ments that accompanied his crimes” and later moved to the 

neo-Confederate Right. 


ity put an end once and for all to the division between 
mental and manual labor.” 5 

That view of the Critique was the basis of Du- 
nayevskaya’s work on dialectics of organization and 
philosophy, unfinished at her death. Her organization, 
News and Letters Committees, adopted the task of con- 
tinuing the work. When Hudis and others gave up on 
this exceedingly difficult task, they substituted for it 
the plan to “work out an alternative to capitalism.” 

The one original thought to emerge from this proj- 
ect was Andrew Kliman’s reading of the Critique as en- 
tailing a concept of “equal remuneration,” that is, every 
hour of labor was to be rewarded equally: 

“Yet I think that there is an important sense in 
which [Marx] theorized this emergence [of the new so- 
ciety] as an absolute liberation rather than as a transi- 
tion. I refer to his notion that people will be remuner- 
ated in accordance with the amount of work they do, 
from the very start.... So one of the most fundamental 
tasks we face today, I believe, is to work out how to cre- 
ate the social conditions such that each hour of labor 
will really count as equal — beginning on the day after 
the revolution.” 6 

Hudis seized on this original deviation. It 
is the key point of his book, though he stopped 
crediting Kliman after breaking with him in 2009 
and now phrases it as “Marx’s all-important con- 
cept of remuneration based on labor-time” (p. 
195n40). 


part in Marx at the Margins, it is the topic of one of 
the longest sections of Hudis’s Marx’s Concept of the 
Alternative. However, just as absent is the Critique’s 
supreme significance to Dunayevskaya — as Marx’s 
new moment on organization — and her point that post- 
Marx Marxists had “separated Marx’s concept of revo- 
lution from his concept of organization.” 

Hudis has nothing to say about organization except 
to repeat several times the well-known fact that Marx 
did not endorse a party ruling over the proletariat. 

The whole book approaches its title mission, to 
seek Marx’s Concept of the Alternative to Capitalism, 
within a narrow economistic framework. 7 The Critique 
is read almost entirely as a treatise on the need for the 
new society to distribute consumption goods, initially, 
according to one’s individual time of labor. 

This narrow interpretation leaves labor at the level 
of a quantifiable object. Hudis mentions free labor vs. 
alienated abstract labor, but what is really concrete in 
his eyes is that the measure of postcapitalist society 
“lies in the distinction between actual labour-time and 
socially-necessary labour-time” (pp. 159-60; see also 
pp. 190-91, 193-94, 203). He should have remembered 
continued on p. 11 

5. The Power of Negativity, p. 5. 

6. Andrew Kliman, “Alternatives to Capitalism: What 
Happens After the Revolution?” Sept. 5, 2004, http:// 
staticl.l.sqspcdn.com/static/f/25940/124100/1118693289267/ 
Alternatives+to+Capitalism.doc. Like Hudis and Anderson, 
Kliman quit News and Letters Committees in 2008 but still 
calls himself a Marxist-Humanist. 

7. For instance, in 22 pages on Capital, Volume I, Hudis does 
not mention how it takes up the potential in postcapitalist 
society for “a higher form of the family and of the relation 
between the sexes,” as Dunayevskaya put it in Women's Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 
(1996, Wayne State University Press), pp. 197-98. 


While the Critique of the Gotha Program plays no 

Read Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxist- 
Humanist trilogy of revolution for yourself 

Marxism and Freedom dialectically presents history and theory as emanating 
from the movement from practice, re-establishing the American and world humanist 
roots of Marxism. 

“Cooperation is in itself a productive power, the power of social labor. Under 
capitalistic control, this cooperative labor is not allowed to develop freely. Its 
function is confined to the production of value. It cannot release its new, social, 
human energies so long as the old mode of production continues.” 

Philosophy and Revolution shows the integrality of philosophy 
and revolution as characteristic of the age, tracing it through historically, and shows 
that Marx’s philosophy of liberation merges the dialectics of elemental revolt and its 
Reason. 

“The days are long since past when these voices from below could be treated, at 
best, as mere sources of theory. The movement from practice which is itself a form 
of theory demands a totally new relationship of theory to practice.” 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 

Philosophy of Revolution discovered a trail to the 1 980s in Marx’s “new 
moments” on new paths to revolution, on new concepts of man/woman relations, and 
on philosophy of revolution as inseparable from organization. 

“What became as translucent, when out of the archives had come Marx’s 
unpublished draft letters to Vera Zasulich, was Marx's concept of permanent 
revolution. This made clear, at one and the same time, how very deep must be the 
uprooting of class society and how broad the view of the forces of revolution.” 
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Dear Readers: 

We apologize for the smaller 
size of the newspaper and the 
typeface. At the last minute we 
learned that a new printing 
press would use smaller pa- 
per. In order to get this issue 
out to you on schedule, we had 
to shrink the size of News & 
Letters slightly to fit the size of 
the new paper. The November- 
December issue will return to 
the regular size type. 


RACISM AND REVOLT 
PUT U.S. ON TRIAL 

Regarding the uprising in Wiscon- 
sin against racism, the most oppressed 
are indeed the vanguard and are now 
using direct action. Sherman Park is not 
the worst crime neigh- 
borhood. It varies by 
street. Most of the resi- 
dents worked for Har- 
ley Davidson or A.O. 

Smith — two factories 

that border the neigh- 
borhood. Harley cut at 
least half their staff 
and Smith closed with 
little notice. The situa- 
tion is complex and sur- 
prised most of us on the 
North Side, which is predominantly an 
African-American and poverty-stricken 
area. The media falsely describes Sher- 
man Park as a criminal-controlled slum, 
which it isn’t. If anything, the Reagan/ 
Clinton policies closed industrial labor 
opportunities in trade for barely a mini- 
mum wage, and, even more, alienated 
customer service work and put a serious 
shock and generational clash into the 
material fabric of Sherman Park. 

Subscriber 

Milwaukee 

*** 

A Black Lives Matter protest was 
held in Memphis near Graceland dur- 


ing the yearly candlelight vigil marking 
the anniversary of Elvis Presley’s death. 
Many people were outraged when cops 
and private security blocked Black peo- 
ple from the vigil, suspecting they were 
protesters even if they were not. They 
welcomed whites, including protesters. 
Now the Coalition of Concerned Citizens 
has sued the police and Graceland En- 
terprises over racial profiling. The Co- 
alition said: 

“Never did an official of Graceland 
or Memphis Police Department offer a 
legitimate, nondiscriminatory reason for 
not allowing entrance 
to a public event... 
Despite the constant 
inquiry by Coalition 
members and other 
concerned citizens 
into the grounds and 
criteria on which citi- 
zens, overwhelmingly 
people of color, were 
being denied access; 
the only responses of- 
fered were threats of 
arrest and force.... The Coalition joins 
State Representative G.A. Hardaway in 
seeking a Justice Department investiga- 
tion into the pattern and practice of the 
MPD.” 

Black Lives Matter supporter 
Memphis 

*** 

It’s the system. A few months back 
in Ohio, Avon Lake police cuffed and put 
on the ground a man dressed in his tra- 
ditional garb. He spoke mostly Arabic, 
but guns pointed at him by white uni- 
formed Americans express a universal 
language. I indict the system because 
last year around this time, Avon Lake 


police were caught on camera as well, 
but this encounter involved Johnny 
Manziel. Manziel had been drinking 
and assaulting his girlfriend. Even ad- 
mitting the drinking and visible marks 
on his girlfriend, “Johnny Football” was 
allowed to be on his way! 

Prisoner 
Youngstown, Ohio 

I was talking to my wife about the 
murder of the young men in Minneapo- 
lis and I noted, “It’s only going to be a 
matter of time before Black men start 
shooting back.” That night came the 
killings of cops in Dallas and the shoot- 
ings of cops in Baton Rouge at the same 
time that protests are becoming more 
confrontational. We are in a war that 
has been going on since the 1600s — ever 
since the first slave was brought to these 
shores from Africa. 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 


ENVIRONMENTAL STRUGGLES 

The lead and arsenic poisoning of 
people at West Calumet Housing Com- 
plex is one of a thousand toxic secrets in 
our region. This is the third neighbor- 
hood in East Chicago, Ind., whose poi- 
soning was revealed in the last 20 years. 
All are communities of color. Some resi- 
dents have had to leave one neighbor- 
hood just to find themselves leaving an- 
other. The housing authority was never 
designed to care for its community, and 
it doesn’t. 

Artist/activist 
East Chicago, Ind. 
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LIFE AND DEATH UNDER THE CLASS DIVIDE 


I’m appalled that a country that 
boasts of so many super-rich billion- 
aires like Donald Trump can be so 
callous to the homeless. Can those in 
power fail to see that their self-righ- 
teous claims of democracy are seen 
by the rest of the world as hypocrisy? 
I’m a former homeless person who ex- 
perienced the almost impossibly chal- 
lenging denial by many businesses of 
their restrooms; the near impossibility 
of getting money for food because ask- 
ing for spare change is illegal in many 
cities. Added to this is the hateful at- 
titude and verbal abuse from many 
who have no idea of the true causes of 
homelessness. Formerly homeless 

Northern Calif. 

Recently I attended a meeting 
where Mark Burrows, an experienced 
train engineer, explained how the 
railroad company responsible for the 
Lac Megantic catastrophe (see “Lac 
Megantic: capitalism’s train wreck, “ 
Sept. -Oct. 2013 N&L) had forestalled 
modernization, track maintenance, 
and engine repairs. Yet now the engi- 
neer, Tom Harding, is awaiting trial for 
the destruction, including 47 deaths. 
This is a huge issue, among many seri- 
ous labor problems with U.S., Canada 
and Mexico railroads. Basically, if the 
engine at the Lac Megantic “accident” 
had been in good shape, 47 lives would 
have been saved. Scientist 

S.F. Bay Area, Calif. 

*** 

The Detroit November ballot has 
two proposals. Proposal A originated in 
a grassroots effort to ensure that large 
developers obtaining tax breaks and 
other compensation would be required 
to negotiate legally binding community 
benefits within their census tract. In 
the past, corporations have fled the 
city once the tax abatements expired, 
often leaving blighted structures and 
environmental damage. Proposal B re- 
quires that the community be informed 


of development and was created only 
after A. After talking it over, it was 
clear that my neighbors recognized 
that A means Accountability but B 
means Business as Usual. Voter 

Detroit 

Nicole Mullis wrote a column in 
the Battle Creek Enquirer on June 19 
about one of her children graduating 
from high school. She wrote that stu- 
dents who are graduating this year 
have had “active shooter” training 
every year in school since they began 
kindergarten. These young Americans 
may indeed turn out to be the grave- 
diggers of capitalism. The cover of the 
August issue of Consumer Reports 
said in letters an inch high: “I kind of 
ruined my life by going to college.” It 
was spoken by Jackie Krowen, age 32, 
$152,000 in student debt. Capitalism 
has created a new category of inden- 
tured servants, a new complement to 
the reserve army of the unemployed. 

Ex-postal worker 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

I’m a prisoner of the capitalist 
machine. I’m working on my seventh 
year of a ten-year non-aggravated (i.e., 
I didn’t hurt anyone or use a weapon) 
sentence and they continue to deny my 
parole. I’ve done what’s required of me, 
mostly, and still my history of drug and 
alcohol abuse is used to keep me here. 
I try to go to school but education is not 
free in the state of Texas. Rehabilita- 
tion programs aren’t designed for the 
atheist and I’ve never been one to “fake 
it till I make it.” In short, they keep me 
here and make whatever money they 
get for people incarcerated and they 
continue to get free labor. Indigent 
prisoners are given postage for five let- 
ters a month and when I got your first 
subscription renewal reminder I was 
out of postage. 

Prisoner 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 


Now, in the hottest 14 months in 
the history of record keeping, the U.S. 
Department of the Interior has granted 
new oil and gas leases in the Everglades. 
All drilling and intrusive exploration 
should be stopped by law — not contin- 
ued. What can possibly be a big enough 
reward to the Department for doing 
this? 

January 

Chicago 

*** 

One heartening thing in the article 
on “Fires in Canada, drought in India in- 
spire creative revolt” (July- August N&L) 
is that there is so much on people fight- 
ing back on pollution and global warm- 
ing. A lot of people are fighting back, 
but it’s hard to get traction because so 
many feel nothing can be done. The lat- 
est struggle around the Dakota Access 
pipeline is getting traction (see “Lakota 
resist pipeline,” p. 10), which is why the 
authorities are repressing it so harshly. 

Activist 

Illinois 


WAR AND 
ATROCITIES 

Is it really 
in our best in- 
terests to be 
constantly en- 
gaged in high- 
stakes strug- 
gles with North 
Korea? So far 
war has not 
broken out between our countries, but 
how long can this chronic international 
crisis continue before some violent inci- 
dent happens, and the U.S. finds itself 
in a war that threatens to draw in China 
and Russia, thus risking a large-scale 
destruction of lives and property and 
the nightmare of a possible nuclear ho- 
locaust? I urge the U.S. government to 
end their war games and military exer- 
cises in the Korean Peninsula and redi- 



rect this energy into more peaceful and 
creative projects. 

Ramakumar 
Fairfax, Calif. 

Eighteen months of war has 
plunged the already impoverished coun- 
try of Yemen beyond destitution. Atroci- 
ties must be condemned from all and 
anyone. For the same main reason, I 
refuse to engage in anti-Saudi and anti- 
Houthi campaigns because I refuse to be 
biased. Both are evil, butchering Yemeni 
lives with impunity. I’m against both 
at the same time. Why is this hard to 
understand? 

Yemeni in exile 
Europe 



to their so- 


called “fetal pain” law — was told their 
20-week-old fetus would not survive in 
utero because of a medical complication. 
When the woman started feeling pain, 
they went to the hospital, where medical 
staff discovered the woman was miscar- 
rying, but because of the law, labor could 
not be induced. She was in and out of the 
hospital four days, once because she was 
bleeding, but the hospital only sent her 
home. Finally, the stillbirth occurred. 
Their only comfort after all that: “We got 
to hold him for 15 minutes.” 

A Nebraska woman was forced to 
wait for her uterus to crush her fetus, 
erasing any chance for it to live outside 
of the uterus. Hypocrites: if fetuses do 
feel pain after 20 weeks, why would 
those who favor the — scientifically de- 
bunked — fetal pain laws mandate that 
they suffer in the womb!? 

Elise Barclay 

Chicago 

The whole of page two on women in 
the last issue was excellent. I’ve seen a 
lot of weirdness over the years of con- 
finement, but I have never seen many of 
the things that are going on today where 
certain people's white male privilege 
rules the day. The funny thing, or sad 
if you will, is that the same discussion, 
for example, on women’s rights, has 
been going on as long as any other dis- 
cussion for freedom. In 1911, Christabel 
Pankhurst noted, “We are here to claim 
our right as women, not only to be free, 
but to fight for freedom. That is our right 
as well as our duty.” One of my favorites, 
however, is from “A Taste of Honey” by 
Shelagh Delaney: “Women never have 
young minds. They are born three thou- 
sand years old.” 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 

Unbelievably for a so-called “ad- 
vanced” capitalist land, deaths of 
women from pregnancy or childbirth in 
Texas doubled over a two-year period. 
It’s as if Texas is having a race with Mis- 
sissippi to see which state can do women 
the most harm. A new study also showed 
that the maternal mortality rate in the 
U.S. as a whole also increased from 2000 
to 2014. In Texas, some of the deaths 
can be laid at the feet of state legislators 
who, in their rabid haste to end women’s 
access to abortion, cut family planning 
funds by 66%, which closed over 80 clin- 
ics. Many of these clinics did not offer 
abortions and many that did also of- 
fered other women’s healthcare. These 
closures affected poor women the most, 
the same women who are already at risk 
for maternal mortality. Texas legisla- 
tors made a bad situation much worse 
and women died because of it. Who says 
there’s not a war against women? 

Women’s Liberationist 

Chicago 
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POLITICS, REVOLUTION AND THE POWER OF PHILOSOPHY 


I love that News & Letters printed 
Dunayevskaya’s writing on Muhammad 
Ali’s anti-war stance. It shows a side of 
Ali that many of the eulogies on him 
minimized — his fierce anti-war position. 
It also showed a side of Dunayevskaya 
that is not put in print often enough: not 
alone her deep philosophic roots in the 
dialectic of Marx, Hegel and others, but 
her most concrete political analysis of 
ongoing current events. 

Activist and thinker 
Mexico City 

Enclosed is $15 for the “special of- 
fer” in the July-Aug. N&L to acquire 
Ms. Dunayevskaya’s book The Power 
of Negativity and a year’s subscription 
to News & Letters. In addition, I’d like 
to take this opportunity to express my 
sincere appreciation as to the quality of 
revolutionary coverage/insights and the 
general humanistic emphasis founda- 
tional to your bimonthly. Reader 

West Virginia 


REMEMBERING OLGA 



I’m sorry 
I was unable 
to attend the 
memorial for 
Olga Doman- 
ski. She was 
a lovely per- 
son and a first 
class freedom 
fighter. In per- 
son and in cor- 
respondence 
her human warmth and revolutionary 
dedication always came through loud 
and clear. She is dearly missed. 

Roger Hollander 
Canada 


THE SPORTS SECTION 

I’ve always been critical of the 
Olympics, but seeing Rafaela Silva, a de- 
fiant Black woman and survivor of rac- 
ist bullying, return to her Favela; seeing 


her surrounded by the residents who 
nurtured her and were filled with joy 
brought me to tears. They always look at 
the Favela as an embarrassment — until 
it’s Olympics time. That is the day the 
dispossessed of the earth rise to the fore 
and inherit the earth that they built. 

On that same note the Ethiopian 
Olympian Feyisa Lilesa — who coura- 
geously raised up his arms and crossed 
them to protest the oppression of the 
Oromos at home — was also possessed 
by the spirit of freedom, the same spirit 
that pushed Tommie Smith and John 
Carlos to raise their fists in a Black pow- 
er salute at the Olympics of 1968. 

Over 2,500 people, most of them 
young and Black, were murdered by 
the Brazilian police to make Rio a “safe 
city” — 100 this year alone, up to August. 
When we celebrate these acts of resis- 
tance, let’s not forget them. M.E. 

Pennsylvania 

*** 

Some people think that protesting 
against injustices, as Colin Kaepernick 
did, means you’re practically a terrorist. 
In high school I did not want to recite 
the hypocritical pledge of allegiance, 
but they required us to stand up for it. 
Two friends and I took advantage of a 
visit by foreign exchange students to 
our homeroom to remain seated during 
the pledge. Our reactionary teacher was 
shocked but didn’t say anything in front 
of the visitors. But what Kaepernick did 
took way more guts than that, or than 
any of the echo-chamber screaming and 
whining by the mindless super-patriots. 

High school survivor 
San Diego County 


NATIONAL PRISON ACTION 

For the 45th anniversary of the 
Attica uprising on Sept. 9 [after press 
time], prisoners planned a national ac- 
tion. Their call said: 

“Slavery is alive and well in the pris- 
on system, but by the end of this year, it 
won’t be anymore. This is a call to end 
slavery in America. This call goes di- 
rectly to the slaves themselves... To every 


prisoner in every state and federal insti- 
tution across this land, we call on you 
to stop being a slave, to let the crops rot 
in the plantation fields, to go on strike 
and cease reproducing the institutions of 
your confinement. This is a call for a na- 
tionwide prisoner work stoppage to end 
prison slavery, starting on Sept. 9, 2016. 
They cannot run these facilities without 
us.” Prisoner supporter 

Midwest 


VOICES FROM BEHIND THE BARS 

I’m a prisoner who stands against 
capitalism. I located you in a new di- 
rectory and would like to obtain a copy 
of your publication. Please place me on 
your mailing list. Additionally, please 
provide me if possible with any informa- 
tion you can on Marxism and all that 
N&L stands for. If I can assist in any 
way, please tell me. Prisoner 

USA 

I am optimistically enduring my 
harsh conditions of incarceration on the 
modernized slavery complex. I’m de- 
lighted to have received my first copy of 
the newspaper and you all have touched 
some profound subjects that interest me. 
Black Lives Matter is a powerful move- 
ment and I sincerely support it because 
“Black Lives Really Matter” and should 
be sincerely loved, cherished, nourished, 
appreciated, educated and protected. 

El Roderick McKissic 
Sparta, Ga. 

A firm revolutionary salute is ex- 
tended to all of the participant contribu- 
tors of the N&L. The W.L. Nolen Men- 
torship Program is a community-based 
pen pal service constructed to provide 
the people of our communities with an 
opportunity to connect with and engage 
New Afrikan Black Revolutionaries on 
several fronts. You can find more infor- 
mation at http://sfba3rview.com/2Oi3/O3/ 
the-w-l-nolen-mentorship-program/ or: 
W.L. Nolen Mentorship Program, Attn: 
Central Texas ABC, c/o John S. Dolley, 
P.O. Box 7907, Austin, TX 78713 

Prisoner 
Delano, Calif. 


Thank you for sending the July- 
August N&L. I have enjoyed reading 
the wonderfully composed articles and 
find within them a greater call to rea- 
son than some of the other newsletters 
I have read. Violence and oppression is 
not overcome with more of the same, 
but with edu- 
cation and 
activism. The 
belief that 
what hap- 
pened in Or- 
lando and, 
recently, Dal- 
las is a good 
thing has been expressed by several 
other inmates here and it absolutely dis- 
gusts me. 

I believe in freedom of choice in re- 
gards to living in accordance with per- 
sonal or sexual identity and being able 
to determine what’s best for oneself re- 
garding their bodies. Because I support 
the LGBTQI movement, I get a lot of ha- 
rassment but I won’t sacrifice my ideals 
or morals due to pressure from others 
who fear what they don’t understand or 
are unwilling to try to. All lives matter, 
even the ones I disagree with or are of a 
different orientation/viewpoint than my 
own. Together we can stand united for 
freedom in the face of oppression. 

Prisoner 
Beaumont, Texas 



Hey, I saw a paper someone had 
here but they got it from someone else. 
So I have little info. I’m locked up for 
about 12 more months here. Anyway, 
the paper is very well written and I en- 
joyed it a lot and was hoping to get some 
reads from you! Please. Thanks a lot for 
your time. 

Prisoner 
Roanoke, Va. 


TO OUR READERS: Can you 
donate $5 for a prisoner who 
cannot pay for a subscription 
to N&L? An $8 donation makes 
it possible to give a subscription 
plus the Pelican Bay Hunger 
Strikers pamphlet to a prisoner 
where it will be widely shared. 


SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

□ Marxism and Freedom: from 1776 until Today 

Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sartre 

and from Marx to Mao $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. 

Foreword by Adrienne Rich $24.95 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolu- 
tion: Reaching for the Future $24.95 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the 

Dialectic in Hegel and Marx $24.95 

□ Crossroads of History: Marxist-Humanist Writings 

on the Middle East $10.00 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 

$10.00 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
Two Historic-Philosophic Writings 

$3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 

□ American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 

Vanguard 40th anniversary edition $10.00 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $8.00 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the Nuclear 

World since World War II $8.00 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 

the Afro-Asian Revolutions $5.00 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 17,000-page microfilm collection $5.00 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of Its World 
Development A 17,000-page microfilm collection on 9 reels 
available from Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 
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An open letter to the Prisoner Human Rights Movement 

The power of humanism: where do we go from here? 


The Ashker v Brown lawsuit ended the use of inde- 
terminate solitary confinement in California.* Not rest- 
ing on this victory, the “Prisoners’ Human Rights Move- 
ment Blueprint”** followed, reasserting the humanism 
upon which the prisoners’ movement is founded: 

“...California’s agreement to abandon indetermi- 
nate SHU (Security Housing Units) confinement based 
on gang affiliation demonstrates the power of unity and 
collective action.... 

“Our movement rests on a foundation of unity: our 
Agreement to End Hostilities.... 

“From this foundation, the prisoners’ human rights 
movement is awakening the conscience of the na- 
tion to recognize that we are fellow human be- 
ings.... [W]e recognize that achieving our goal of funda- 
mentally transforming the criminal justice system and 
stopping the practice of warehousing people in prison 
will be a protracted struggle. We are fully committed to 
that effort, and invite you to join us. 

“Todd Ashker, Sitawa Nantambu Jamaa, Luis Es- 
quivel, George Franco, Richard Johnson, Paul Redd, 
Gabriel Reyes, George Ruiz, Danny Troxell.” 

Being recognized as human (see our pamphlet: 
Pelican Bay Hunger Strikers: “We want to be validated 
as human”) is now explicitly an ongoing means to the 
fundamental transformation of “the criminal justice 
system” which “warehouses” capitalism’s unemployed. 

Wise, hunger strike 

by Robert Taliaferro 

Wisconsin prisoners in the state's maximum- 
security facilities have recently been involved with a 
hunger strike. The purpose is to end the draconian use 
of long-term solitary confinement, which has been used 
by Wisconsin for decades as an integral part of their 
correctional policy. An additional goal was to improve 
medical care for prisoners who find themselves in seg- 
regation mainly due to mental illness. 

Wisconsin has one of the most severe prison 
disciplinary policies in the country. While the 
majority of states discipline a prisoner for up to 
60 days, even an innocuous offense such as “im- 
proper storage” can get a person 90 days of seg- 
regation time, five lost good time days, and an ex- 
tension of a mandatory release (MR) or extended 
supervision (ES) date up to 10 days. 

For being late, a Wisconsin prisoner can receive 
180 days of segregation, 10 days of lost good time and 
15 days added to MR or ES. A dirty cell gets you 90 days 
of segregation, five days loss of good time and 10 days 
added on MR or ES. More serious offenses can receive 
up to 360 days of segregation, 20 days loss of good time 
and 40 days added to MR or ES. 

STOP ARBITRARY PUNISHMENTS! 

Administrative segregation is another sanction at 
the heart of the hunger strike. The confinement can be 
for years at a time, based on an arbitrary set of stan- 
dards that are often capriciously applied and racist. 
Where it is used, the majority of those subject to it are 
people of color, predominantly Black. 

This form of punishment extends well beyond 
the court-sanctioned punishments prisoners re- 
ceived for whatever crimes they committed. 
Some feel that such punitive actions amount to 
state-sanctioned torture. 

The hunger strikers in Wisconsin were subjected 
to another form of torture: court-ordered force-feeding 
in order to dissuade the prisoners from continuing with 
the strike. The prisoners say the petition contained 
erroneous information to make their condition seem 
worse than it was. 

WHAT WE’RE FIGHTING FOR 

Some of the objectives of the campaign, according 
to the Forum for Understanding Prisons (FFUP), are: 

1) A legislative cap on the long-term use of solitary 
confinement; 

2) Creation of a board or committee independent of 
the DOC for oversight in order to stop the DOC’s abuse 
of, and overclassification for, “short” and “long” term 
disciplinary confinement; 

3) Immediate transition and release to less restric- 
tive housing of prisoners who have been on the long- 
term solitary confinement units for more than a year; 

5) Proper mental health facilities and treatment of 
“short” and “long” term solitary confinement prisoners; 

6) An immediate U.S. Dept, of Justice investigation 
into the mind control program operated by the DOC. 

Though these conditions and objectives are specific 
to the men in Wisconsin, they need to apply nationwide. 

If you attempt to crush individuality by using tor- 
ture to break a person’s mind, you are a despot. In that 
regard, there’s only a marginal difference between the 
gulags of Stalin’s Russia and prisons in the U.S. 

Wisconsin hunger strike participants (source, 
FFUP): Uhuru Mutawakkil, Cesar DeLeon, Shirell 
Watkins, LaRon McKinley Bey, Joshua Scolman, Par- 
ish Golden, and Lamar Larry. LaRon McKinley Bey 
and Cesar DeLeon have been on strike since June 7. 


The torture of extreme isolation did not break you. 
In opposing it, you discovered the power of our nature 
as human social beings, thinking social beings, which 
became the foundation for both thought and action. The 
“Agreement to End 
Hostilities” is a very 
practical step. But part 
of its power, to continue 
“awakening the con- 
science of the na- 
tion,” is that it speaks 
to many who hear in 
it their own yearning 
to be recognized as hu- 
man. 

The “Agreement” 
takes the determina- 
tion of who “I” am away 
from the accidental 
and circumstantial 
conditions of being 
born in a racist society, 
being poor, etc., and as- 
serts that my connec- 
tions with other pris- 
oners, no matter their race or their circumstances, will 
be established by me and not the guards, not the power 
structure, not prevailing expectations. 

The new reality became a community in which you 
identified with and supported each other. Community 
didn’t deny individuality, but broke with the hyper- 
individualized “I” — an isolated individual who through 
this very isolation is denied their humanity. Another 
prisoners’ human rights beacon, Charisse Shumate,*** 

Humanism: a way 
forward for prisoners 

Only live human beings can recreate the revolution- 
ary dialectic forever anew. And these live human beings 
must do so in theory as well as in practice. It is not a 
question only of meeting the challenge from practice, 
but of being able to meet the challenge from the self- 
development of the idea and of deepening theory to the 
point where it reaches Marx’s concept of the philosophy 
of revolution in permanence. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 

I am because we are and because we are I am. 

— Ugandan proverb 

The material from prisoners who are proponents of 
our human rights struggle is heartening. The emphasis 
has been on how to create a path forward. It is a seri- 
ous grappling with that question. Taking on this ques- 
tion has consequences not only for us behind the prison 
walls, but also to humanity beyond the walls. There is a 
continuity and a discontinuity that is the substance of 
the question before us. Formulation of a path forward 
will be twofold, ideally a deep unification and, simulta- 
neously the most practical path. 

Let us not lose sight of what has enabled us to be 
liberated from the oppressive conditions of solitary 
confinement. It was the banner of our humanism that 
allowed the forging of a tremendous unification across 
the racial divides. Until the creation of the short corri- 
dor all of us surely thought it would be impossible. The 
absolute negativity of solitary confinement brought 
forth a new stage of cognition in each of us; human- 
ism became much more than a rallying cry. The recog- 
nition of commonality existing in all of us gave rise to 
a transcendent quality of our social interactions. Oth- 
ers begun to notice our efforts. The demonstration of 
our social humanism became much more pronounced 
in the boldness and resoluteness of the Agreement to 
End Hostilities. 

There is great potential in the humanism projected 
by us prisoners. Staying true to our humanism and 
deepening its development offers us the means to ex- 
pand solidarity among the general prison population 
and simultaneously build our connections with people 
on the outside. Extending our humanism whenever and 
wherever possible on both sides of the prison walls al- 
lows for a creation of a bulwark against uneven devel- 
opment. 

The connection our humanism has with the out- 
side world is real. The present socio-economic reality, 
the perverse nature of oppressive capitalist social rela- 
tions, has rendered a clear estrangement of humanity. 
Wherever one looks — be it prisons, households, com- 
munities, states and nations — the view is the same for 
the masses. The oppressed are striving to unleash their 
innate human potential against the inhumane forces of 
capital. Thus we are all engaged in the world struggle 
to totally uproot and eradicate the major contradictions 
between the haves and have-nots. In the very midst 
of the revolutionary struggle, the horizontal relation- 
ships born of spontaneity with kindred spirits create 
an opening for the deepening of humanism and the 
concrete foundational framework of the new society we 
want to establish. — Faruq 


called herself a “we” person. Todd Ashker calls it being 
a member of “a prisoner class” and all of the signers of 
the “Blueprint” identify as “fellow human beings.” 

Out of solitary, new human beings emerged. As the 
“Blueprint” states: “We 
are beacons of collec- 
tive building... We... 
must take a protracted 
internal and external 
retrospective analysis of 
our present-day prisons’ 
concrete conditions to 
forge our Prisoner Hu- 
man Rights Movement 
(PHRM) onward into 
the next stage of develop- 
ment... of the continuous 
liberation struggle...” 

From being rep- 
resentatives of SHU 
prisoners, to becoming 
“beacons of collective 
building,” PHRM’s hu- 
manism is indigenous to 
the movement. For me, 
what is new with the “Blueprint” is the way it expresses 
the ongoing nature of the movement through an Idea 
that transcends any one particular step of the struggle. 

Isn’t this moment of transition the time to think 
about the humanism that animates the movement? 
Does it not demand a voice beyond its expression in 
the next activity? There are moments in the movement 
that, as the “Blueprint” states, call for “...tak[ing] a 
protracted internal and external retrospective analy- 
sis....” Wouldn’t such analysis lead one to realize that 
the persistent drive to be self-determining is the most 
concrete dimension of being human? Wouldn’t it in- 
clude the analysis of the animating principle through 
which a movement can continue? In other words, self- 
determination, as both growing ourselves and changing 
the world through the struggle to overcome the next ob- 
stacle, is as well the self-determination of the Idea. 

One Pelican Bay SHU hunger striker, Faruq, who 
helped shape the original pamphlet, “We want to be 
validated as human,” sees humanism as the concrete 
idea whose development in the prison movement is in- 
separable from a vision of a new society beyond “the es- 
trangement of humanity” rendered by “capitalist social 
relations” (see his statement, this page). 

Humanism as the self-determining Idea is 
most likely taken for granted, not recognized as 
the concrete that can determine our future. How 
many times have we seen movements derailed or 
truncated into electoral politics, or making new 
laws, or other urgent tasks as though that alone is 
the concrete? Can we allow ourselves to “forget” 
that every action is a particular form of the idea 
of freedom, which is what makes us human? Can 
a new generation, whether younger prisoners or 
other movements, afford to start all over, facing 
new forms of unfreedom from the standpoint of 
pure activism? 

What stands out now is that the enduring idea 
takes on new forms. This idea can never directly merge, 
or be exhausted, in the new particular situation. Even 
though it must take particular forms, to hold fast to 
its enduring power is reaching to make the ideal real 
and concrete in our everyday lives. The idea that is not 
exhausted in any particular struggle seems abstract, 
a “beyond,” and can be dismissed as not concrete. And 
yet this very idea, humanism, keeps re-emerging as the 
principle in the next struggle. The ever-new forms of 
humanism are, after all, an expression of the vision of 
the new society not as a utopia, but where we are all 
recognized and needed as human beings: human not as 
a “given,” or merely “natural,” but mutually recognized 
as self-determining free beings. 

At this crucial moment of rethinking, I would very 
much like to hear your views on the idea that animates 
the movement and speaks to all other movements. We 
ask you to share your ideas on your humanism, how 
it can make a difference in reaching for a totally new 
future for all of us. 

In Solidarity, 

Urszula Wislanka, July 2016 

* See “California prisoners battle barbaric U.S. ‘justice’ 
system,” News & Letters, Nov.-Dee. 2015. 

** The “Prisoner Human Rights Movement Blue Print” 
is online at https://prisonerhumanrightsmovement.wordpress. 
com/blue-print/ and a paper copy of the full 284 pages is avail- 
able from Freedom Outreach/PHRM, Fruitvale Station, PO 
Box 7359, Oakland, CA 94601-3023. Freedom Outreach asks 
that you cover the cost of mailing, by sending $11.50 or the 
equivalent in postage stamps. News & Letters will send the 
8-page overview to anyone who asks. 

*** Charisse Shumate was the lead plaintiff in Shumate 
v Wilson challenging medical neglect and abuse in California 
women’s prisons. She was a founder of the California Coalition 
for Women Prisoners and a frequent contributor to its publi- 
cation, The Fire Inside (FI). “Two perspectives on T that is 
‘we’: Charisse Shumate and Hegel,” appears in FI #17, March, 
2001. A reprint is available from News & Letters. 
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Freedom for the Chagos Archipelago! 


Chagos, Diego Garcia, Mauritius — What has for 50 

years been a “secret site” in the Indian Ocean — Diego 
Garcia, the most beautiful atoll in the world, the site of 
the most hideous U.S. military base — is suddenly being 
exposed to public 
scrutiny. 

Too many 
B-52’s took off 
from Diego Garcia 
to kill civilians in 
Iraq and Afghani- 
stan. Too many il- 
legally held prison- 
ers were tortured 
there. Too much 
nuclear material 
is stored there, 
flaunting the 
Pelindaba Treaty 
for a Nuclear Arms 
Free Africa. 

In 1965, Brit- 
ain stole the 
Chagos Archi- 
pelago, part of 
Mauritius, in an 
illegal excision in defiance of the UN Charter. It 
then sublet part of Chagos, Diego Garcia, to the 
U.S., which secretly planned to set up a military 
base. But Mauritian families had been living on 
Chagos since 1814. From 1963 onwards, they were 
brutally banned from returning to Chagos. Fami- 
lies were cruelly split asunder. People's dogs 
were gassed before their very eyes. All of the peo- 
ple were forcibly removed from Chagos, literally 
starved off the outer Islands, by 1973. 

The people of Mauritius, including Chagossians, 
have been struggling to put this issue on the world’s 
agenda for 50 years. There have been petitions, hunger 
strikes, candlelight vigils, forums, demonstrations by 
Chagossian and LALIT women, even a “peace flotilla,” 
bringing the issue up at conferences. 

NEW POSSIBILITIES FOR REUNIFICATION 

Now, quite suddenly, things are beginning to move. 
LALIT is calling for your support for reunification of 
the Republic of Mauritius and for the right to return. 

The 50-year illegal “lease” of Diego Garcia by Brit- 
ain to the U.S. comes to an end in a few months. Fur- 
thermore, the 2015 judgment of the Tribunal under the 
UN Convention of the Law of the Sea has stated that it 
is illegal for Britain to do anything with Chagos — like 
renewing the U.S. lease — without consulting with Mau- 
ritius. At the same time, the UK seems on the verge of 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

Brave people gathered for a Pride beauty pageant 
at Club Venom nightclub in Kampala, Uganda, only to 
be arrested, detained, beaten and undressed by police. 
East and Horn of Africa Human Rights Defenders Proj- 
ect, Sexual Minorities Uganda, Chapter Four Uganda 
and Uganda Pride Committee were among the hu- 
man rights groups who condemned the police raid and 
brutality. The detainees were finally released without 
charges. In Uganda, people merely perceived as having 
same-sex relations can be imprisoned for life. 

* * * 

Activists took to the streets of Ankara, Turkey, 
outraged over the murder of Transgender woman, sex 
worker and activist Hande Kader, who was well-known 
for marching for Queer rights. Protesters demanded 
that authorities find her murderer. Transgender rights 
organization Transgender Europe reports that Turkey 
is the most dangerous European country for Transgen- 
der people. 

* * * 

About 1,500 Queer people and their allies in 
Kathmandu, Nepal, protested during Gai Jatra, one 
of Nepal’s largest festivals, because many of their com- 
munities continue to discriminate against them. Last 
year saw a beam of hope when human rights protec- 
tions were written into Nepal’s Constitution, banning 
discrimination against sexual and gender minorities by 
the state or the judiciary. 

* * * 

Caster Semenya won gold in the 800 meters at the 
2016 Rio Olympics after the Court of Arbitration for 
Sport set aside the International Association of Ath- 
letics Federation’s (IAAF) limit on naturally occurring 
testosterone for athletes to compete in women’s events. 
The Court ruled that IAAF had not presented scientific 
proof that female athletes with naturally high testos- 
terone levels have a significant advantage over their 
peers. Intersex and all women athletes will no lon- 
ger undergo testosterone-level tests, nor be forced, as 
Semenya had been, into treatment to reduce elevated 
testosterone levels in order to compete. 


granting the right to return for some Chagossians, on 
the condition that they accept continued colonization 
as subjects of the British Indian Ocean Territory — the 
illegal colony set up in 1965. 

Sir Aneerood Jugnauth, the Prime Minister 

elected in 2014, 
is finally doing 
what LALIT has 
demanded since 
1985: go to the UN 
General Assembly 
for a Resolution to 
put a case for an 
Advisory Opinion 
before the Inter- 
national Court of 
Justice (ICJ) at 
The Hague. 

But this has 
prompted a joint 
UK-U.S. commu- 
nique of June 24 
threatening that 
the referral to the 
ICJ “would cause 
lasting damage to 
Mauritius’ bilat- 
eral relations with both the UK and the USA.” 

We call on you to support our campaign with 
the following actions: 

1. Send us a short message of support for our Inter- 
national Action Conference on Diego Garcia to be held 
Oct. 1-2, 2016. 

2. Email President Barack Obama (copy to LALIT 
lalitmail@intnet.mu) calling on him to withdraw the 
blackmail “lasting damage” to Mauritius-U.S. rela- 
tions. 

3. Include the Diego Garcia base closure in rallies 
and movements you’re involved in and publish this let- 
ter in your publications or website. 

Send us a copy or short message about, any initia- 
tive you take, because it adds to our combined strength. 

—Alain Ah Vee for LALIT 
18 August 2016, www.lalitmauritius.org 


Nuclear packages, much of their contents radioac- 
tive waste, are constantly being transported around 
the world by land, sea and air. For example, in the de- 
commissioning process at the Zion nuclear reactor in 
Illinois, part of the radiating debris was sent to Clive, 
Utah. That includes gloves, clothing and tools of the 
nuclear plant workers, the turbines, miles of pipe and 
hundreds, if not thousands, of valves, gaskets, and 
gauges. 

The reactor vessel itself — a thick stainless-steel 
bowl 11.5 feet across and about 33 feet high, which had 
been subjected to decades of close-range neutron and 
gamma ray bombardment — will be strongly radioac- 
tive. 

The spent fuel rods are a horse of a different 
color. Spent fuel, classified High-Level Radioac- 
tive Waste (HLRW), is one million times more ra- 
dioactive than new fuel. What to do with it is a 
conundrum. Presently it is in huge casks made of 
steel and thick concrete (dry cask storage) at the 
site of the former Zion plant. 

When fuel is swapped out of the reactors that pow- 
er the U.S. submarine fleet, the used assemblies are 
placed in dry casks specially formulated for transporta- 
tion along water, rail, and roadways to a military site. 
In all there have been more than 1,300 shipments of 
HLRW since the mid-1970s. The less dangerous mili- 
tary waste goes on roadways to the Waste Isolation Pi- 
lot Plant near Carlsbad, N.M. 
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BLM occupies City Hall 

Los Angeles — Members of LACAN (Community Ac- 
tion Network), Stop Los Angeles Police Dept. (LAPD) 
Spying Coalition, and Black Lives Matter (BLM) have 
been protesting the murder of unarmed Black and 
Brown men and women by LAPD officers every Tues- 
day at the Los Angeles Police Commission meetings. 

Months of voicing our outrage in Public Com- 
ments to the five-member Police Commission and 
LAPD chief Charlie Beck have done nothing to 
bring the killer police officers to justice. Both 
Beck and the commissioners determined that 
the murders are all “in policy,” and no crime has 
been committed. 

On July 12, 100 Black, White, Brown and Asian 
youth protested against these ongoing “legalized” mur- 
ders chanting: “Not one more, not one more!” We held 
signs “Black Lives Matter,” “Chicanos for BLM,” “Justice 
for Redel Jones,” “Justice for Lakeisha Wilson,” “Justice 
for Charlie Keunang Africa,” “Justice for Ezell Ford,” 
“White People for BLM,” and “Justice or Revolution!” 

Meanwhile, inside the police commission meeting, 
Beck ruled that the officer’s killing — shooting Redel 
Jones five times — was within policy. Jones was 30 years 
old and a mother of two. 

Melina Abdullah, one of the founders of BLM and 
leader of LA BLM, stated: “LAPD officers killed a wom- 
an who was accused of carrying a kitchen knife and of 
possibly stealing $80. They killed her in cold blood — the 
reports from the community are that she was running 
away and was shot four or five times in the back, and it 
didn’t even make it into the [police] report." 

After Chief Beck’s ruling, protesters marched 
to City Hall to urge Mayor Eric Garcetti to dis- 
miss Beck. Barred from entering City Hall by 
LAPD officers, LA BLM started an occupation of 
City Hall Plaza until the mayor fires Chief Beck. 

At times we occupiers number in the hundreds. 
Many people come by to support us. They donate food, 
water, mattresses, blankets and books. Cars and buses 
honk their horns in support. There are circles of discus- 
sions on various topics as well as smaller group interac- 
tions. Tents are set up from 9:00 pm to 6:00 am. 

As of Aug. 4, the Occupation is in its 24th day. 


A Department of Energy (DOE) program fea- 
tures shipments of plutonium (Pu) from other countries 
to the U.S. One-third of a ton of Pu from Japan that 
reached our shores at Charleston, S.C., was transferred 
by trucks to the Savannah River Site near Aiken, Ga. 
More large quantities of Pu are expected at Savannah 
from Europe, the Pacific Rim and North America. What 
the DOE is thinking is anybody’s guess (but Pu-239 is 
used for the production of nuclear weapons). They say 
it’s to prevent diaspora of these most deadly isotopes, 
which are wholly created by man — not nature. Accord- 
ing to the DOE it’s safer from terrorist threat for the 
next 100,000 years here rather than scattered all over 
the globe. Comments from the citizens of South Caro- 
lina at http://bit.ly/2bWxOKZ are well worth reading. 

But hiding the HLRW produced in North America 
is a very tough problem because it’s in our communities 
and there are anti-nuclear activists who ask impolite 
questions, create nuisance articles, plan rallies, and 
demonstrate, among other annoyances. 

This involves a very interesting sleight of hand. 
Because Yucca Mountain, Nev., has disappeared as a 
destination for HLRW, the government CLAIMS we 
now need “consolidated interim storage” for this highly 
watched material, an alleged necessity that leads to a 
concept named “consent-based siting.” The DOE has 
conducted eight well-advertised public meetings asking 
citizens for design solutions on how communities can be 
persuaded to willingly accept domestic HLRW. 

Meanwhile, Waste Control Specialists (WCS) of 
Andrews, Texas, applied to the NRC to be awarded the 
contract to harbor HLRW in west Texas. 

The eighth DOE meeting in Minneapolis was char- 
acterized by cheeky interruptions, particularly by Tex- 
an Karen Hadden. Basically, the citizen participants 
said, You (the DOE) stop making HLRW. Then come 
to us for a solution to the 72,000 tons we already have. 
An important DOE speech was disrupted with a play by 
activist Kelly Lundeen of Luck, Wise., the gist of which 
is in these lines: 

“DOE: Waste Control Specialists is in this Biz. / 
Take it! Take it! Here it is! /Anti-nuclear activist: No, 
we cannot take their bids. /Texas does not want this for 
their kids. /DOE: Would you, could you, in a borehole? 
Anti-nuclear activist: I could not, would not, in a bore- 
hole. /It is not safe or under control. /I will not take it on 
a train. /You should not drive it through the rain. /Not 
on a truck! Not next to me! /Not through my yard! You 
let me be! /I do not like it in Arizona. /I do not like it in 
Minnesota. /I will not take it in Massachusetts. /I will 
not take it to Yucca Mountain. /I do not like it here or 
there. /I do not like it ANYWHERE! 

“Stop making radioactive waste! /I do not like it 
anyplace.” — January 



— Basho 

Nuclear waste traveling to your neighborhood 
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Fascism rising: from India to Russia, U.S. to Philippines 


continued from p. 1 

Breivik's anti-immigrant manifesto was clear to see. 

REVOLUTION AND COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

At this moment, above all, it is necessary to be clear 
about what we are seeing. The old cliche that “both par- 
ties are the same,” despite its element of truth, misses 
the main point. We are seeing something new. 

If one side of that is Trump’s open appeal to fas- 
cism, the opposite side is the resistance to racism and 
capitalism that reached new levels in the Black Lives 
Matter coalition and the “socialism” of the Bernie 
Sanders campaign. 

There were actually signs of a Black and labor 
coalescence in the vote for Sanders, especially among 
youth — including Latinx and Muslim youth. Sanders 
often failed to address this part of his base adequate- 
ly — but the youth who expressed themselves for social- 
ist politics count for more than any particular candi- 
date. 

Likewise, no bourgeois politician will tru- 
ly meet the Black Lives Matter coalition on its 
own ground, its uncompromising critique of the 
centuries of structural racism that formed the 
U.S. But the Trump campaign doesn’t hesitate 
to express its open opposition to the anti-racist 
movement, and its desire to see that crushed. His 
retweets of white supremacists are one aspect of 
this, and even more sinister is his courting of the 
racist militia movement and what Trump calls 
“Second Amendment people.” 

Missing this main point can be fatal here in the 
U.S. The consequences on a world scale can be worse. 
As Syrian revolutionary Yassin al-Haj Saleh has said, 
“When progress is not universal, reaction progresses.” 
MASS MURDER IN THE PHILIPPINES 

That reactionary movement is seen in the celebra- 
tion by a section of the Left of new Philippines Presi- 
dent Rodrigo Duterte. It shows the consequences of a 
failure to grasp the present 
stage of capitalism and its poli- 
tics. Duterte, sometimes com- 
pared to Trump, celebrated his 
inauguration by encouraging 
the mass murder of drug users. 

Police break into the homes of 
those accused, handcuff and 
beat them, terrorize their fami- 
lies, and summarily execute 
them. Personal scores are be- 
ing settled. Doubtless, in many 
cases the drug trade is being 
centralized in the hands of the 
police. 

Killings will continue. 

So far over 2,000 have died, including five-year- 
old Danica May of Dugupan City, killed by vigi- 
lantes aiming for her uncle. There aren’t nearly 
enough treatment facilities to serve the Philip- 
pines’ addicted population, many of whom are 
desperately poor. Those who are attempting to 
access help are also marking themselves for pos- 
sible execution. 

In the words of human rights lawyer Jose Manuel 
Diokno: “Law officials are acting as judge, jury and ex- 
ecutioner. We might as well abolish our courts.” Does 
anyone object? The U.S. has announced that it will in- 
crease the number of its military bases there. A sec- 
tion of the Left praises a new peace agreement between 
Duterte’s government and the Maoist insurgency — a 
force whose own history of internecine assassination 
will make it an ideal vigilante group. 

REACTION IN CHINA AND JAPAN 

This fascistic tendency isn’t just dictated by ideol- 
ogy — it crosses those borders easily enough — but by the 
needs of capitalism itself. That can be seen in the inten- 
sifying attacks by the Chinese Communist government 
under Xi Jinping on independent publishers, writers, 
activists and artists. 

Attacks are concentrated on publishing companies 
that print political works, as with the arrest of the pub- 
lisher of the book Godfather of China Xi Jinping, or of 
the five editors of the Mighty Currents imprint, which 
published books critical of the wealthy elite. Human 
rights lawyers are also a focus, with hundreds arrested 
and dozens kept in detention. 

Lawyer Tang Jinglang was sentenced to five years 
in prison in Guangzhou for advocating non-violent civil 
disobedience. His wife described his treatment: “He was 
merely promoting a concept recognized internationally, 
but in China you go to jail for it. He was beaten in the 
early days of his detention and forced to labor well into 
the night. He is also not getting food or letters from his 
family." 

This repression reflects worry among China’s 
Communist Party elite about the continuing 
strike wave among workers in construction, 
transportation, mining and manufacturing, cou- 
pled with lack of growth in the world economy. 

Across the disputed East China Sea, right-wing 


Japanese Prime Minister Shinzo Abe has pushed for 
an expanded military force projection capability. He is 
a member of the cult-like Nippon Kaigi organization 
that supports doing away with Article 9 of the Consti- 
tution, which states that “the Japanese people forever 
renounce war as a sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as means of settling international 
disputes.” They oppose equal rights for women, GLBTQ 
people, and immigrants. In line with this Japan has 
seen a rise in anti-immigrant organizing, sometimes 
inspired by the U.S. Tea Party. 

INDIA RIVEN BY STRUGGLE 

The retrogression and rising fascism that charac- 
terize politics today is exemplified as well in the rise 
of Prime Minister Narendra Modi and his Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP). It represents a brutal backwards 
movement in Indian democracy. The exacerbation of 
Hindutva religious chauvinism, manifest in an empha- 
sis on caste distinctions and in historical revisionism 
that eliminates the role of non-Hindu minorities, has 
now led to situations in which Dalits (“Untouchables”) 
have been flogged for skinning dead cows, or Muslims 
beheaded for eating beef. 

Massive student protests earlier this year 
challenged Modi and the BJP. Dalit student 
Rohith Vemula became a symbol of resistance 
for that movement. His recent posthumous book, 
#Caste is Not A Rumour, states: “The value of a 
man was reduced to his immediate identity and 
nearest possibility. To a vote. To a number. To 
a thing. Never was a man treated as a mind. As 
a glorious thing made up of star dust. In every 
field, in studies, in streets, in politics, and in dy- 
ing and living.” 

This is a defense of human dignity that resonates 
with Black Lives Matter and other freedom movements 
in the U.S. or with those in the Arab Spring revolu- 
tions. In Gujarat in August, Dalits in Modi’s home state 
of Gujarat challenged the mounting oppression with a 
Freedom March ( azadi kooch) 
traveling through 300 miles of 
villages. 

Indian-occupied Kashmir 
also saw 68 civilian protesters 
killed by Indian troops, and a 
strike shut down schools, col- 
leges, transportation and busi- 
nesses. Independence-minded 
Kashmiris who created the 
azadi movement, have for de- 
cades been overshadowed by the 
competing nationalisms of India 
and Pakistan. Today, as Modi’s 
government attacks education 
through corrupted history, Indi- 
an occupation troops seize school buildings throughout 
Kashmir for military garrisons. 

EUROPEAN FASCISM & TRUMP 

Modi is hardly alone in his anti-Muslim politics. 
The demonization of Muslims has been a factor in Eu- 
ropean politics since the struggle against genocide in 
Bosnia. That genocide found apologists on both the 
Right and Left. Today the same propaganda networks 
have organized to demonize the millions of immigrants 
fleeing from wars in Afghanistan, Iraq, Yemen, Sudan 
and especially from Assad’s genocide in Syria. 

This May, Austria came within a whisker of 
electing Norbert Hofer of the Freedom Party as 
president. Far Right, anti-immigrant parties have 
increased their vote totals across the continent, 
and hold various offices in France, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Switzerland — all of whom 
greeted the reactionary “Brexit” vote in the UK 
with wild enthusiasm. Like Donald Trump in the 
U.S., this represents the dream they have of final- 
ly co-opting the working class majority for their 
own oppressive project. By no coincidence Brexit 
supporter Nigel Farage has campaigned side by 
side with Donald Trump, both in the UK and in 
the U.S. 

In all these cases, what we are seeing is a form of 
oppressive politics that expresses the current state of 
capitalism itself. As always, imperialism flows from the 
fundamental logic of class relations under capitalism. 
Today it contains the vicious combination of a ruling 
class united against revolution everywhere, and, at the 
same time, directing an appeal to racism and narrow 
nationalism that portends future inter-imperial world 
war. 

THE LONG CIVIL WAR CONTINUES 

It’s of the utmost importance that youth, multi- 
cultural populations, and large numbers of workers 
rejected the UK Brexit vote, and it will be even more 
important for Donald Trump to lose the November U.S. 
election by the largest possible margin. His attempt at 
a civil war — and that is the meaning of his appeal to 
“Second Amendment people” and the calls to jail his op- 
ponent — must end in disaster for the Far Right. 

This won’t be enough, of course. We are living 
through one particularly crucial episode in what 


Marx identified in 1848 as “the more or less veiled 
civil war, raging within existing society, up to the 
point where that war breaks out into open revo- 
lution...” Only revolution in permanence will end 
that war. 

Clarity is needed. We see this fascist project being 
carried forward in various forms throughout the world, 
and we see the resistance to it — as unflinching and 
adamant as Black Lives Matter, striking U.S. prison- 
ers, the Ayotzinapa families in Mexico, the revolution- 
ary communities in Syria, or the Chinese intellectual 
unbowed in her cell. 


Lakota resist pipeline 



Citizens of the Standing Rock Lakota Nation and 
allies are maintaining a Camp of the Sacred Stones 
along the proposed route of the Dakota Access oil pipe- 
line to defend the water, sacred and burial sites and 
wildlife habitat. The camp in North Dakota began on 
April 1, near where the pipeline, which is to carry up 
to 570,000 barrels of fracked Bakken shale oil daily to 
Illinois, is supposed to dive underneath the Missouri 
River. 

The resistance struck such a chord that sup- 
porters have flooded in from over 60 tribes, joined 
by environmental activists and others. At press 
time between 2,500 and 4,000 are sleeping in tents 
and tepees. Daycare has been set up. Members of 
the Standing Rock Lakota formed Spirit Resis- 
tance Radio, 87.9 FM, to broadcast updates. 

Dozens have been arrested during actions at the 
construction site. On Aug. 15 Native women halted 
work by putting their bodies around the heavy machin- 
ery. Construction remains halted at press time. Tribal 
governments have sent 87 letters and resolutions in 
support. Rallies have been held as far away as Paris, 
and support has come from Indigenous peoples in Can- 
ada and elsewhere. 

INHUMAN RESPONSE TO PROTEST 

In a Run for Our Lives relay, Native youth ran 
500 miles from Cannon Ball, N.D., to the district office 
of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in Omaha, Neb. 
Since the pipeline was approved anyway, they ran 2,000 
miles to Washington D.C., where a rally was held on 
Aug. 24. 

The Corps granted permits for the construction 
over written objections from three federal agencies. 
The Standing Rock people have sued, saying that the 
pipeline is affecting treaty land without tribal consent, 
in violation of treaty law and several federal laws such 
as the Clean Water Act. 

In response to the protests, state officials 
removed the medical trailer and the drinking 
water supply despite oppressive heat. Gov. Jack 
Dalrymple declared a state of emergency Aug. 19, 
citing “outside agitators” responsible for “hun- 
dreds of criminal acts” at the firmly nonviolent 
camp. 

Morton County Sheriff Kyle Kirchmeier similarly 
claimed there were “pipe bombs” and gun violence at 
the protest site. He set up a military-style checkpoint 
on the main road in from Bismarck, turning away any- 
one suspected of heading to the camp. To scare parents, 
he announced that school buses would be escorted by 
cops. 

While they are fiercely fighting this specific pipe- 
line, participants have made clear that they are push- 
ing back against a whole pattern of exploiting and 
transporting fossil fuels for the profit of some at the 
expense of Native American peoples. Many supporters 
also see it as a focal point for the struggle against cli- 
mate change. — Franklin Dmitryev 
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Air show opposed 

Chicago — On Aug. 20-21, the city put on its 58th an- 
nual Air and Water Show where various planes travel 
in formations to entertain crowds in Lincoln Park. The 
show is free and attracts many working-class families. 

A small group of anti-war activists gathered 
to counter the message that lies beneath the 
aerobatics sponsored by Shell and Boeing: war 
planes are cool, war is cool. 

Spectators walking by, dragging coolers and push- 
ing strollers over the North Avenue footbridge, were 
treated to a display of each of the seven countries that 
the U.S. is bombing at this very moment. Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Libya, Pakistan, Somalia, Syria, and Yemen were 
each pictured on their own placard and named. 

Passersby were asking about the signs. One 
person did not think we were at war with Soma- 
lia, so I told him to look in an online newspaper 
for U.S. announcements of killing al-Shabaab 
members (and people in their vicinity) with 
drones. 

Several people engaged me on the “Free Chelsea 
Manning and All Whistleblowers” sign I held. Many 
people do not know who Chelsea is, or that she faces 
new charges for allegedly attempting suicide. Asking if 
she was really still in prison, some were shocked to learn 
that she is serving a 35-year sentence for espionage. 

If these wars are to end, people must learn what is 
really going on. They must become cognizant of impor- 
tant videos and information leaked by Manning. Nei- 
ther of the major presidential candidates is going to tell 
people for us; the task is our own. — Buddy Bell 

Murdering the disabled 

People with disabilities were killed on July 26 in 
Japan’s deadliest mass murder since World War II. Ten 
women and nine men were stabbed to death and an- 
other 26 injured, at the Tsukui Lily Garden care facility 
in Sagamihara by former employee Satoshi Uematsu. 

Uematsu had previously been detained after writ- 
ing a letter expressing his desire to murder hundreds of 
“disabled people with severe difficulties socializing as 
well as severe difficulties at home.” He described his in- 
tended crime in detail. Clearly, there should have been 
a heightened security consciousness at the facility. Yet 
only one guard was on duty that night. The victims 
were helpless to defend themselves, and would have 
had no context for dealing with the killer’s rage. 

The dereliction goes deeper. The very fact 
that a person who had been hired and trained to 
work with the disabled developed such a hateful 
and dehumanizing view is a commentary on the 
way society chooses to “warehouse” the disabled 
and ignore the full humanity that each of us pos- 
sess. Differences become “severe difficulties,” and 
our humanity is relegated to the dishonest ping- 
ponging of state budgets and bigoted politics, 
which often amount to another form of murder- 
ous hatred. 

In the U.S., Illinois Governor Bruce Rauner's bud- 
get proposals — where he insists on slashing services to 
those who need them most — has something in common 
with the murderer in Japan. It’s his total disregard for 
humanity. 

There are times when I wonder how much poorer 
my life might be if my disabled daughter weren’t with 
me. The lack of support creates real barriers between 
people with different abilities. 

The murderer Uematsu expressed pride in his 
“ability to kill” This is an ultimate expression of the 
way our society, in general, relates to those with a dis- 
ability. They are often seen as a burden, as an expense, 
their humanity treated as a luxury in good times and 
a drag in bad. A genuine revolution will overthrow this 
dehumanizing relationship, and the differently abled 
will have the right to a living situation in which the 
free development of each is the condition for the free 
development of all. — Suzanne Rose 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Spiegel 

A supervisor at a textile mill in Rupganj, Bangla- 
desh, was arrested in July after nine-year-old Sagar 
Barman died. His father, Ratan Barman, accused the 
supervisor and others of killing his son by pumping 
air from a compressor into his rectum because he had 
protested abuse. An assistant administrative officer at 
the Zobeda Textile Mill was taken into custody for ques- 
tioning. Police said that others would be detained as 
the inquiry continued. About 3,000 workers work at the 
mill, an estimated 10% of them children. Factory work- 
ers took to the streets in protest of Sagar’s murder, de- 
manding an end to oppression of workers and children. 
* * * 



An all- women’s skateboard team, Las Brujas, is 
fighting against male domination of the sport, and for 
their communities of the South Bronx section of New 
York City. One of the founders, Arianna Gil noted that 
while male skaters think they are rebels, the real out- 
siders are women. Las Brujas note: “Cops have taken 
over the entire neighborhood, but they’re here for the 
people moving in, not us.” Challenging gentrification, 
they have testified before the City Council, protested 
police harassment of young people in their area and 
sponsored an anti-prom to celebrate LGBTQ culture. 
They are trying to organize a youth camp for neighbor- 
hood children. As Gil put it, “There’s so little opportu- 
nity for young people of color in terms of jobs and educa- 
tion that we don’t feel like a part of this city. Skating is 
a way to reclaim our freedom. [It] is a political act [that] 
allows us to question private property and reclaim all 
the spaces in our city that have been rezoned and rede- 
veloped into oblivion.” 

* * * 

Helena High School student Kaitlyn Juvik was 
summoned by the vice principal on May 25 and told she 
was being suspended for not wearing a bra, as she had 
done all year. In response, several hundred classmates 
carried out their solidarity. Several boys put bras on 
over their shirts. Kaitlyn responded by organizing her 
classmates and by helping a friend set up a Facebook 
page: “No Bra, No Problem.” Kaitlyn said that it is time 
for young women to take a stand and start a national 
discussion about “the body shaming and sexualizing 
of women.” On May 27 about 300 female Helena High 
students went to school braless in protest, and several 
male students wore bras. 

* * * 

Three Hong Kong activists were sentenced on July 
24 for their involvement in a huge demonstration of stu- 
dents two years ago. The 70 days of protests and occu- 
pations they helped engender demanded freer elections 
in Hong Kong. Joshua Wong, now 19, was convicted of 
unlawful assembly and sentenced to 80 hours of com- 
munity service. For “inciting” people to participate 
in the actions, Nathan Law, 23, was sentenced to 120 
hours of community service. Alex Chow, 25, received a 
three- week jail term with a one-year suspension. “It is 
a long-term battle for us,” Wong said. 


Shut down all of today’s Alcatrazes! 


San Francisco — The Prisoner Hunger Strike Soli- 
darity coalition designates the 23rd of each month as 
a day of outreach to draw attention to the widespread 
use of 23-hour-a-day solitary confinement, which is 
internationally recognized as torture. On Aug. 23 the 
coalition showed up with an informational leaflet, 
“From Alcatraz to Pelican Bay,” at the National Park 
Service staging area for trips to Alcatraz. A popular 
international tourist attraction, Alcatraz was a notori- 
ous prison from 1934 to 1963 that was made famous by 
Hollywood movies and its own ghoulish history of guard 
abuse. We wanted to draw attention to what replaced 
Alcatraz. 

Alcatraz prison created extreme physical barriers 
to prisoners’ movement, limiting opportunities for es- 
cape as it was built in the middle of San Francisco Bay. 
Supermax prisons superseded it with the aim of total 
physical and psychological control. The supermax con- 
cept started with the “behavior control unit” in the fed- 
eral prison in Marion, 111., which was copied in prisons 
throughout the country. Control units were designed 
by behavioral psychologists including Professor Edgar 


Schein, who advised totalitarian methods. 

In the late 1970s prisoners in the Marion control 
unit went on hunger strikes. When I spoke with them 
later, they reported that the authorities had learned 
how to control their outward behavior, to make them 
respond like Pavlov’s famous dogs who salivated at 
the sound of a bell. They told me, however, that they 
learned they have a mind of their own that the authori- 
ties can never get to. 

Prisoners have been using that power of an inde- 
pendent mind. A multi-ethnic non-violent movement of 
prisoners staged a series of hunger strikes in 2011-13, 
forcing the California Department of Corrections to end 
their use of indeterminate solitary confinement. Strike 
representatives are now challenging the entire “justice” 
system. The most gratifying aspect of the many discus- 
sions engendered by our leaflet was the reaction of ordi- 
nary people, locals and tourists from around the world. 
Many concluded that the only solution to the absolute 
inhumanity governing today’s world is the kind of hu- 
man solidarity personified by these prisoners. 

— Ron Kelch 


Epigones discard 
Marxist-Humanism 


ESSAY 


continued from p. 5 

Dunayevskaya’s point that the absolute opposite of the 
socially necessary labor time of value production is not 
equal pay for equal labor time but time as “the space for 
human development.” 

DOWN THE RABBIT HOLE 

Instead he clings to the one original contribution 
made by Kliman: making every hour of labor equal. 

How can the homogenizing of 
concrete labor be part of a Marx- 
ian vision of the new society? 
The specific character of labor 
in capitalist production has to do with pounding all 
concrete labors into one homogeneous mass — and thus 
labor assumes a thingified form. 

The Kliman-Hudis thesis is based on an interpre- 
tation of the Critique of the Gotha Program that con- 
trasts sharply with that of Dunayevskaya, who wrote: 

“Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program is the 
finest critique in the sense of seeing that the 
revolution in permanence has to continue after 
the overthrow.. ..So the point is the recognition of 
what Marx meant by revolution in permanence, 
that it has to continue afterwards. ..and the fact 
that you have to be very conscious that until we 
end the division between mental and manual la- 
bor.. .we will not really have a new man, a new 
woman, a new child, a new society .” 8 

Hudis allows that Marx “does not intend for his 
critique to be read as a detailed blueprint,” but then 
assumes that Marx is actually “spelling out an alterna- 
tive” centering on distribution by labor time. 9 

In reality Marx was demonstrating the need for 
revolution in permanence, by spelling out an immanent 
critique of the Gotha Program’s loose Lassallean con- 
ceptions of “equal right,” “fair distribution,” and “un- 
diminished proceeds of labor.” He showed how “equal 
remuneration” turns into its opposite because of the 
inherent defects of “bourgeois right.” 10 

To obscure the undue stress on distribution, Hudis 
switched to the phrasing “directly social vs. indirectly 
social labor.” Rather than developing Marx’s concept of 
directly social labor, however, he reduced it to another 
name for equal distribution. 

DIRECTLY SOCIAL LABOR: HUDIS vs. MARX 


Hudis writes as if directly social labor is to be in- 
troduced in the new society. Marx pointed to directly 
social labor already operating in capitalism through co- 
operation in the process of production. * 11 Dunayevskaya 
saw this as a new mass power that needs to be released 
from the value-form to develop freely. 12 She relates this 
collective power of masses to the experience of the Paris 
Commune and freely associated labor, which is Marx’s 
most precise development of what would liberate direct- 
ly social labor from its capitalist integument. Freely as- 
sociated labor was central to Dunayevskaya, but Hudis 
makes it secondary to “directly social labor” as the key 
to the new society (pp. 157-60, 191, 194, 197). 

Hudis and Kliman had justified their project based 
on the claim that the masses would not move until they 
were presented with a “viable alternative to capital- 
ism.” They had retreated to the standard post-Marx 
Marxist attitude that the masses are backward. And 
yet the founder of Marxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, always singled out as her philosophic break- 
through her discerning of the movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory. 

But Hudis now openly rejects Dunayevska- 
ya’s foundational category. He writes: 

“Marx does not equate the consciousness that 
emerges from the oppressed with revolutionary theory. 
The latter does not emerge spontaneously from the 
masses, but from hard conceptual labor on the part of 
theoreticians” (p. 80). 13 

This is the self-written obituary of the former 
Marxist-Humanists, who built their academic careers 
on cannibalizing Dunayevskaya’s conclusions while 
quietly dismantling their philosophical framework. 


8. Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution, p. 181. 

9. So dogmatically does Hudis insist on “the necessity of 
remunerating individuals based on actual labour-time.... 
Nor is it possible to leave behind such cardinal principles 
of the old society as basing remuneration on an exchange 
of labour-time for means of consumption” (pp. 203, 209) 
that even where Capital projected that the mode of distribu- 
tion of postcapitalist society “will vary. ...We shall assume 
[distribution by labor time], but only for the sake of a paral- 
lel with the production of commodities” (emphasis added), 
Hudis reads it as a statement that the new society must do 
so (pp. 157, 198). 

10. This argument is detailed in my “Reading Marx’s Critique 
of the Gotha Program," in Pre-Convention Discussion Bulletin #2, 
August 2006, News and Letters Committees. 

11. A detailed examination can be found in my “Marx on di- 
rectly social labor,” in Interim Discussion Bulletin #1, January 
2006, News and Letters Committees. 

12. See her Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today, Chap- 
ter 6. 

13. Marx at the Margins does not mention the movement from 
practice as a form of theory. 
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WORLD-VIEW 


Syrian Revolution: humanity on trial 


by Gerry Emmett 

As the big powers push toward their desired 
“settlement” in Syria, the world is witnessing the 
most vicious war crimes of the century. The Assad 
regime’s patron, Russia, is carpet bombing cities 
and towns. Thousands 
of civilians are dying by 
conventional weapons; 
by crude, indiscrimi- 
nate weapons like bar- 
rel bombs; and by illegal 
weapons like chlorine 
gas, white phospho- 
rus bombs, and cluster 
bombs. More thousands 
have died under torture. 

Unbearable photos 
of children, their skin 
burned off by napalm — or 
charred to ashes, dead — 
cry out to the world. The 
great powers — President 
Putin, President Obama, 
the UN Security Council 
members — pretend not to see. 

UN agencies are compromised by collaboration 
with this genocide. The regime collects 90% of UN aid. 
Liberated areas receive little or nothing. 

‘ETHNIC CLEANSING’ OF LIBERATED TOWNS 

The Women Now Center of Daraya, a stronghold of 
the Revolution, addressed a powerful call to the world: 

“Our town has witnessed the worst of bombing and 
destruction and cruel siege for over three consecutive 
years. . . There is no food at all in Daraya. There are cases 
of malnutrition, and we have resorted to cooking soups 
made purely of spices in order to stave off hunger. There 
are signatories to this letter that have not eaten for at 
least two days — some longer. There is no baby milk and 

Zimbabwe in crisis 

As President Robert Mugabe’s ruling party contin- 
ues to be roiled by the question of his potential succes- 
sor, new pressures are coming to bear. While Mugabe 
would prefer his wife Grace to become the next auto- 
crat, China, his major patron, has come out in favor of 
Vice-President Emmerson Mnangagwa. Mnangagwa 
was trained in 1960s China — his major support base is 
in the Chinese-supplied military. 

The Chinese are also demanding reforms to the 
ruling party in the wake of Zimbabwe’s default of $1.5 
billion in loans. 

More significantly, mass protests and strikes have 
also erupted over unemployment, electoral reform, and 
failure to pay doctors’, nurses’, and teachers’ salaries. 
This has been a largely spontaneous uprising. 

Patson Dzamara, brother of disappeared activist 
Itai Dzamara, said: “If we were to have a single co- 
ordinated organization, the security apparatus would 
easily infiltrate and destroy it. I think it is okay to have 
a number of movements which share the same values. 
We have a converging point in the removal of Mugabe.” 

The strikes and protests have put a major crimp 
into both Western and Chinese capitalism’s efforts to 
“engage” with Mugabe’s government over its $7 billion 
debt. — G.E. 


no breast milk due to malnutrition” (April 5, 2016). 

The call was unheeded. In August Daraya became 
the latest liberated area to be emptied of people through 
violence. The hundreds of thousands of Free Syrians in 
Aleppo remain under threat. 

By the hypocritical standards of big power rhetoric, 
Daraya did everything 
“right.” It was defended 
heroically by “moderate” 
Free Syrian Army (FSA) 
fighters under the control 
of a civilian council. Yet 
Russia bombed it merci- 
lessly Iran supplied end- 
less soldiers as cannon- 
fodder to attack it, and 
the U.S. and its allies held 
back the FSA Southern 
Front from coming to its 
aid by threatening to cut 
off their meager support. 
ARMS AND THE 
PEOPLE 

The Revolution was 
and is about new human 
relations. It was never reducible to military terms, al- 
though armed self-defense became a necessity in 2011 
when the Assad regime massacred peaceful demonstra- 
tors. Yet even the FSA has never been exempt from 
revolutionary critique by civilians. 

This is still a principle that is alive among the revo- 


After four years of negotiations, a peace agreement 
between the Colombian government of President Juan 
Manuel Santos and the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) has been greeted with hope and skep- 
ticism. A plebiscite of Colombians will be held on Oct. 2, 
while President Santos and the head of FARC, Rodrigo 
Londono (Timochenko), are expected to sign the final 
agreement in September. 

Within the agreement are procedures for the demo- 
bilization of FARC fighters, and a Special Tribunal for 
Peace that would include transitional justice, granting 
amnesty for some (not all) crimes. The agreement also 
encompasses some rural reforms, changes to the coca 
eradication program, and parliamentary elections. 
INCALCULABLE HUMAN COST OF WAR 

A half-century of war cost the lives of a quarter 
million Colombians, mostly civilians. Forty-five thou- 
sand “disappeared,” and almost seven million were forc- 
ibly displaced internally. While both sides have hands 
dripping with blood, government troops and paramili- 
tary forces are estimated to have been responsible for 
as many as two-thirds of the deaths, including such 
atrocities as creating “false positives,” that is, to make 
their numbers look good, soldiers captured and killed 
innocent peasants and youth while claiming that they 
were FARC guerrillas. 

Right-wing former president Alvaro Uribe is push- 
ing for a No vote on the plebiscite. If it passes, it may 
leave him open to be tried for massive violations of hu- 
man rights that occurred during his murderous regime. 

For its part, FARC has been involved in kidnap- 
pings and the drug trade to finance its operations. The 
initial Marxist rhetoric it professed did not include 


lutionary people. Mass demonstrations have always as- 
serted that the particular aims of the armed factions 
must be subordinate to the revolutionary overthrow of 
Assad. If that broad view wasn’t shared by the state 
powers or fundamentalist organizations that were the 
only source of weapons, it didn’t mean those powers 
subsumed the Revolution. It means that that has been 
a form of class struggle within the Revolution. 

The most principled struggles against ISIS and 
A1 Qaeda have also arisen through this grassroots dy- 
namic. 

WE NEED SYRIA, SYRIA NEEDS US 

The rulers may cut funding for schools. But they 
are trying to “educate” us to accept any atrocity they 
choose to commit. Place the phrase “there are no good 
guys in Syria” side by side with the reality of a napalm- 
scarred child and you will get their idea. They want to 
turn your very thoughts into death. 

We have to resist this brutality. The rulers’ end- 
game is a lie. We must demand an end to the bombing 
and starvation sieges. We must demand an end to the 
dehumanization that allows this genocide to become ac- 
cepted as “inevitable.” This is for our own sake as much 
as for the Syrian people. 

Aleppo journalist Ali Abu Joud lost his four chil- 
dren to a bombing on Aug. 20. Standing in the ruins, 
he said, “People of the world, if you don’t protest, the 
same thing that was done to us may be done to you. 
I’m not even going to bother calling on the UN, or Arab 
or Western leaders. My message is to the people. Your 
turn will come.” 


working out a serious vision of a new human society 
in Colombia. 

Colombia’s long history as a poor and deeply un- 
equal society long in the hands of a landed oligarchy, 
has been at the root of this unending war. The U.S.’s 
“Plan Colombia,” begun in 2000, bears much responsi- 
bility for contributing to this deadly conflict. Since 2001 
it has given $10 billion to Colombia; 70% was military 
aid — training troops, supplying military technology 
and weapons, and supporting an aerial fumigation pro- 
gram to decimate coca crops. 

WHAT PEACE IS POSSIBLE? 

Earlier this year, in a letter to U.S. President 
Obama, a network of 135 Colombian communities 
known as CONPAZ (Communities Building Peace in 
the Territories) wrote, “We have seen how our rights 
have been violated using the pretext of the armed con- 
flict. We have seen how our territories have been and 
continue to be militarized and even worse, have seen a 
rise in [the] presence of paramilitaries... Evidently Co- 
lombia has changed with Plan Colombia... [yet] these 
changes have not necessarily meant the improvement 
in the quality of life for the majority of Colombians.” 

An end to this terrible war and the possibility 
of peace is welcome. But the question before Co- 
lombia is what kind of peace, what kind of future 
is possible? 

An informal worker in Bogota expressed succinctly 
the reality of the moment: “Peace is a word politicians 
talk about all the time. But in Colombia, there is no 
peace. I come from the lower classes and there is no 
peace. As long as we have to be desperately seeking 
bread, doing whatever it takes to survive, there will be 
no peace.” — Eugene Walker 



Colombia agreement raises hopes, questions 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is 
an organization of Marxist-Humanists. 
It has always stood for the abolition 
of capitalism, both in its private prop- 
erty form as in the U.S., and in its state 
property form calling itself Communist, 
which appeared as the Russian Revo- 
lution was transformed into its oppo- 
site. That retrogression anticipated the 
next stage of development — the age of 
state-capitalism. We stand for a society 
of new human relations, what Marx 
called a new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1 955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Letters 
was created so that the voices of revolt 
could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of libera- 
tion. 

Raya Dunayevskaya ( 1 9 1 0- 1 987), 
founder of the body of ideas of 
Marxist-Humanism, was Chairwoman 
of News and Letters Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-1983), a Black rank-and-file au- 
toworker, author of Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, was editor of the 
paper from 1955 to 1983. 


The articulation of the relationship 
between the movement from practice 
which is itself a form of theory and the 
movement from theory to philosophy is 
reflected in Dunayevskaya’s three major 
works. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1 11b un- 
til Today (1958), established the Ameri- 
can roots of Marxism while presenting 
a comprehensive attack on present-day 
Communism, which is a form of state- 
capitalism. It re-established Marxism in 
its original form as “a thorough-going 
Naturalism or humanism,” while point- 
ing to the new Humanist philosophy 
expressed by the working class. It pre- 
sented history and theory as emanating 
from the movement from practice. 

Philosophy and Revolution: From 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao 
(1973), written after the failed revolts 
of the 1960s, articulated the integral- 
ity of philosophy and revolution as the 
characteristic of the age and, tracing it 
historically, caught the link of continuity 
with the Humanism of Marx. As against 
the vanguard party, the integration of 
dialectics and organization reflects the 
revolutionary maturity of the age and 
the passion for a philosophy of libera- 
tion. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Libera- 
tion, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 


(1982) explores Marx’s body of ideas 
from his discovery of a continent of 
thought and of revolution in his youth 
to the “new moments” of his last de- 
cade. Written for our time of revolu- 
tions in developing countries, the rise 
of the international women’s liberation 
movement, and global economic crisis, it 
reveals the absolute challenge to make 
real Marx’s “revolution in permanence” 
as the determinant for the relationship 
of theory and practice and as ground 
for organization. 

These works spell out the philo- 
sophic ground of Marx’s Humanism. 
American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses 
as Vanguard (1963, 1983) concretizes it 
on the American scene and shows the 
two-way freedom road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

In 1 989 News and Letters Commit- 
tees published Dunayevskaya’s original 
1953 philosophic breakthrough — her 
two letters on Hegel’s Absolutes — and 
her 1987 Presentation on the Dialec- 
tics of Organization and Philosophy 
in The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend 
the limitations of post-Marx Marxism. In 
light of the crises of our nuclear-armed 
world, climate change, and failed revolu- 


tions, it becomes imperative not only to 
reject what is, but to further work out 
the revolutionary Humanist future in- 
herent in the present.The recreation of 
Marx’s philosophy as Marxist-Humanism 
is recorded in Dunayevskaya’s archives, 
The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Centurv of Its 
World Development, deposited at Wayne 
State University in Detroit and available 
to all. 

We aim to continue to develop 
Marxist-Humanism and make it avail- 
able to all who struggle for freedom. 
In opposing this capitalist, racist, sexist, 
heterosexist, class-ridden society, we 
have adopted a committee form of or- 
ganization rather than any elitist party 
“to lead.” 

We participate in all class and free- 
dom struggles, nationally and inter- 
nationally. As our Constitution states: 
“It is our aim... to promote the firm- 
est unity among workers, Blacks and 
other minorities, women, youth and 
those intellectuals who have broken 
with the ruling bureaucracy of both 
capital and labor.” We do not sepa- 
rate mass activities from the activ- 
ity of thinking. Send for a free copy of 
the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees or see it on our website: 
www.newsandletters.org. 






No to Trump’s counter-revolution! No to 
fascism! Fight for a new human society! 


by the National Editorial Board 
of News and Letters Committees 


Protests of thousands welled up in city after city 
in the wake of Donald Trump’s election victory. High 

school students walked 
out of classes in several 
cities. Highways were 
blocked in Los Angeles 
and Atlanta. Denouncing 
racism, sexism and fascism, demonstrators — of all 
races, women and men, LGBTQ and straight, very 
many of them young — are clear about the signifi- 
cance of a Trump presidency. 


EDITORIAL 


and Iowa City, Miami 


TRUMP ELECTION OPENS DOORS OF HATE 

At the same time, the naked reality of Trump- 
ism — which captured the state while losing the 
popular vote — was revealed in a spate of physical at- 
tacks against people of color and calls for men to cel- 
ebrate the election by sexually assaulting women. A 
group of students yelled “white power!” while walk- 
ing in a Pennsylvania high school carrying Trump 
signs. White private school students on a New York 
City bus told Black students they should sit in the 
back. Blacks and Latinos have reported white men 
spitting at them and telling them to “go back to Af- 
rica” (or “where you came from”). 

Graffiti saying “Black lives don’t matter 
and neither does your votes” appeared in Dur- 
ham, N.C., and “Make America white again” 
in Wellsville, N.Y. Cars, houses and offices in 
Philadelphia were vandalized with swastikas, 
“Trump Rules” and racist and sexist slurs. So- 
cial media were filled with threats against mi- 
norities and women. The green light has been 
given to open racism, rape culture and hate 
crimes, including by the police. 

Internationally, Trump’s victory strengthened 
forces of fascist reaction from France’s National 
Front to Russia’s Vladimir Putin, and the latter’s 


VOICES FROM THE INSIDE OUT 


Books destroyed 

by Robert Taliaferro 

The ultimate abuse of authority and the most 
egregious exenteration of the pursuit of knowledge 
is when someone in a position of power chooses to 
destroy books. After the Dominican Friar Girolamo 
Savonarola forced the Medici family from Florence, 
Italy, he ordered a mass destruction of books and ar- 
tifacts in 1497 that he considered heretical. In the 
early 20th century, as the Nazis took power in Ger- 
many, books were burned if they did not conform to 
the Nazi concept of civilization. 

A recent event in a Wisconsin prison paralleled 
those two actions and trampled prisoners’ rights. It 
was not about religious or political fervor but rather 
a personal vendetta instigated by a uniformed cor- 
rectional officer towards a civilian staff member, 
with the prisoners — and their books — caught in the 
middle. 

PRISON LIBRARY TRASHED 

The library was closed for several days as se- 
curity decided to go through every book. If one was 
marked, torn or damaged in any way, it was ordered 
destroyed. All language books or tapes — destroyed. 
Even items to fix books were ordered out of the li- 
brary. Donated books that have been in the facility 
for two decades — destroyed; classics, if damaged — 
destroyed; dictionaries, if they meet that obtuse 
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clients such as the self-proclaimed “socialist repub- 
lics” of eastern Ukraine and the genocidal Bashar 
al-Assad in Syria, who welcomed the president-elect 
as a “natural ally.” 



Protest in Louisville, Kentucky, Nov. 10, 2016. Approximately 1,000 
people participated in this anti-Trump rally. 

Trump favors another reactionary active in Syr- 
ia, Turkey’s Recep Tayyip Erdogan, who suppresses 
all dissent within his own country. Where Trump 
has proposed reining in the press, Erdogan has de- 
stroyed any independent press in Turkey. He is hell 
bent on killing Kurds, especially Syrian Kurds, who 
in their fight for self-determination have been the 
most effective against ISIS and the butcher Assad. 

At the same time Trump is opening the door to 
military confrontation with 
Iran, having threatened to 
scrap the 2015 international 
nuclear deal with that coun- 
try. His National Security 
Adviser will be Lt. Gen. Mi- 
chael Flynn, a feverish Islam- 
ophobic ideologue who push- 
es lies about Islam taking 
over the U.S. He has worked 
for Russian state-owned me- 
dia/propaganda company RT 
and advocates acquiescing 
to Russia’s deliberate bomb- 
ing of Syrian civilians and 
hospitals and its takeover of 
Ukrainian territory, in order 
to cooperate closely with Pu- 
tin in the “world war” against 
“a component of Islam.” 

UNDER WHIP OF COUNTER-REVOLUTION 

This election deepened counter-revolution at 
home and globally. There can be no doubt that it is a 
very serious setback for all the oppressed and for all 
freedom movements. What Trump represents above 
all is counter-revolution, and, more specifically, fas- 
cism, which is the excrescence of capitalism under 
threat. His rise is the index of this system’s crisis 
and bankruptcy of thought, which the Left has hard- 
ly met with a truly revolutionary perspective. 

Where 20 years ago “anti-globalization” 



High school students in Oakland, Calif, walk out of school on 
Nov. 14, 2016. to protest the hate projected by Donald Trump. 


was a cry of the Left, the KKK-endorsed bil- 
lionaire Trump poses as the champion of mid- 
dle-class and working-class whites against free 
trade, which he merges with scapegoating im- 
migrants. He did not, of course, offer any real 
solutions to the effects of trade agreements 
and globalization on jobs and wages, nor did 
he address the other structural factors, includ- 
ing automation and capitalism’s crises con- 
nected to the fall in the rate of profit. 

The U.S. economy is totally integrated in the 
world economy, which is in a crisis of stagnation. Any 
trade impediments such as Trump threatens could 
trigger a major economic downturn. There has been 
serious job loss but primarily due to automation. U.S. 
manufacturing output in dollars is near the all-time 
high it reached in 2007 on the eve of the recession. 
Seven million manufacturing jobs have been lost 
since manufacturing employment peaked in 1979, 
yet factory production has doubled. Though workers 
have been left behind, major disruptions due to trade 
have been concentrated in particular geographic ar- 
eas and industries like textiles and auto. 

Hillary Clinton adopted some of Bernie 
Sanders’s specific proposals but remained a 
neoliberal “New Democrat,” like Bill Clinton 
and Barack Obama before her. Her message 
that the economic crisis is past and things are 
getting better rang hollow for too many peo- 
ple, some of whom fell for Trump’s siren song 
on trade. 

What neither Clinton, nor Trump, nor even the 
socialist Sanders acknowledged is that capitalism 
itself, by its very nature, is 
always decimating existing 
jobs, businesses, industries, 
and even regions. Boosters 
„ tout this as “creative de- 
| struction.” Today, parts of 
Sj the middle class are falling 
| into the working class, and 
- previously better off workers 
| are ending up in low-paid 
| service jobs, the “gig econo- 
| my,” or unemployment. 

3 Being in that situation 
can spur someone to look to 
the future, to a new human 
society beyond capitalism, or 
to the past. If the power of 
the idea of freedom is muted, 
and an emancipatory vision 
of the future is not being 
articulated and heard, then a void is opened for a 
con man like Donald Trump to fill with a fabricated 
mythic past. 

RACIST, SEXIST PAST FOR OUR FUTURE 

Marketed at middle-class whites, especially 
men, that vision of the past includes putting the 
Others “in their place” — immigrants, African Ameri- 
cans, women, all of whom are scapegoated as respon- 
sible for white men losing ground. Too many were 
willing to overlook, or were positively attracted to, a 
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Where to now for the Middle East? 


by Gerry Emmett 

It is hard to predict what effect Donald Trump’s 
election will have for U.S. policy on the Middle East. 
He is being lobbied intensively, not least by Presi- 
dent Obama. But from Trump’s open expression of 
hatred toward Muslims and Syrian refugees, it’s 
safe to say that contempt for the people of the Middle 
East will continue to play the central role it has had 
for all U.S. rulers. 

MILITARISM VS. NEW RELATIONS 

President Barack Obama placed his highest- 
stakes bet against the revolutionary “farmers and 
dentists” of Syria, and he lost miserably. He preferred 
to deal with counter-revolutionary state powers to 
bring “stability.” What he found was that at every 
stage of the Syrian revolution the masses in motion 
rose to the challenge — from attacks by Assad’s fas- 
cist regime, to Iranian and Lebanese Hezbollah in- 
tervention, to ISIS and the counter-revolution from 
within the revolution. 

It is only with the last year of Russian imperial- 
ism’s genocidal bombing of schools, hospitals, civil 


defenders, markets, bakeries, mosques, and refugee 
camps that Assad has been able to regain a mini- 
mum of scorched ground. His own army has essen- 
tially ceased to exist, and even with Iran’s occupying 
troops he can’t retake all of Syria. 

This is at the cost of over 400,000 dead, in- 
cluding 15,000 children, over 6 million inter- 
nally displaced people, and over 4.8 million 
refugees — almost half Syria’s total population 
rendered homeless and in desperate need. The 
world’s acceptance of this has once again re- 
vealed the infinite degradation in which hu- 
manity exists. President Obama’s bet against 
the people of Syria contributed to the flourish- 
ing of reactionary politics. 

It is a bitter irony to see so many of the de sta- 
bilized region’s contending militaries armed with 
U.S. weapons. Today, the U.S. -supplied Iraqi forces 
battle ISIS forces in Mosul who are armed to the 
teeth with U.S. weapons taken from those same 
Iraqi forces. ISIS battles the U.S. -supplied Kurds 
in Raqqa, and the Kurdish PYD faces off with the 
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Polish women show path forward 

by Terry Moon 


Now that anti-abortion fanatics are soon to 
control the White House, Su- 
preme Court and Congress, 
it is helpful to look at the 
recent victory for abortion 
rights that Polish women had 
against their own Catholic 
Church-mired rightwing gov- 
ernment. 

On Oct. 3 tens of thou- 
sands of women and their supporters, dressed in 
black, took to the streets, engaged in a general strike 
and skipped classes. They said “No!” to the Polish 
parliament’s plans to worsen an already draconian 
anti-abortion law by outlawing all abortions. It 
would eliminate exceptions — for danger to the life of 
the mother or fetus, grave fetal defects or a pregnan- 
cy resulting from rape or incest — which currently 
are only allowed in the first 12 weeks of pregnancy. 
The proposed new law would only allow abortion if 
the woman’s life is “directly threatened.” 

WHEN ABORTION IS ILLEGAL WOMEN DIE 

Such a law would send women to prison for 
five years for having an abortion; criminalize mis- 
carriages; and lead to more back alley and butcher 
abortions and women dying. 

Polish women would not let this stand! Their 
leaflet went beyond abortion rights: “We demand ac- 
cess to reliable sex education, contraception and ef- 
fective in vitro procedures. We oppose further tight- 
ening of abortion laws.” 

Over 30,000 black-clad women marched 
in freezing rain in Warsaw’s Castle Square as 
demonstrations also took place in 60 other Pol- 
ish cities. They chanted: “We want doctors, not 
missionaries!” and signs read “My uterus, my 
opinion,” “Dead women can’t have any babies!” 
and the classic, and so very apt for Poland: 
“Not the church, not the state, women will de- 
cide our fate!” One news commentator there 
said: “People were astonished. ...It was amaz- 
ing to feel the energy, the emotional intensity 
was incredible.” 

But it was not only the massive size of the dem- 
onstrations or their passion for a freer Poland; it was 
as well the revolutionary history of Polish women 
that caused the rabidly anti-abortion Prime Min- 
ister and the ruling Law and Justice party to back 
down in what has been reported as a “humiliating 
climb down.” 

REVOLUTIONARY HISTORIC MEMORY 

That history includes the great Polish woman 
revolutionary and theoretician Rosa Luxemburg, a 
leader of the German revolution of 1919. More re- 
cently it includes the women in the great labor self- 
organization of 1980-81, Solidarnosc. Women not 
only started the strike, they not only made it possible 
for it to last as long as it did, they as well broadened 
what a labor strike and organization should mean so 
that it would take into account women’s demands. 

They created the concept of “horizontal 
solidarity,” where a workshop that was too 
small to win on its own — as many women’s 
workshops were — appealed to workers in larg- 
er or more vital industries to include their de- 
mands with theirs, thus giving more strength 
to both groups of workers. It meant that wom- 
en’s demands for childcare, or even for better 
water pressure, were included alongside those 
for better wages and working conditions. (See 
News & Letters, “The revolutionary activity of Pol- 
ish women, March 1982, and “Solidarity with Polish 
women!” Jan. -Feb. 1982.) 
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It is this historic memory of what women are ca- 
pable of — revolutionary thought and action — as well 
as the thousands in the street in October that the 
right-wing Polish leaders feared so much that they 
backed down on what they had previously expected 
to be a done deal. Revolution and the thought behind 
it and the thought it creates, are what all tyrants 
fear the most. 

As we face a future here in the U.S. that looks 
exceedingly dark at the moment, especially for wom- 
en’s right to control our own bodies and lives, the 
message of revolutionary thought and activity as a 
powerful weapon against reaction will be in the fore- 
front of our minds. 


‘Pussy grabs back!’ 



Chicago — Inspired by women in New York and 
Philadelphia who protested in front of their respec- 
tive Trump Towers before the election against can- 
didate Donald Trump’s disgusting sexism, racism 
and everything elseism, women here demonstrated 
in front of Trump’s ostentatious, hideous building 
in the North Loop. A few hundred of us came out 
on Oct. 18 against the misogyny of Trump and the 
GOP. There was lots of energy. Five or six pro-Trump 
obnoxious counter-protesters were restricted to the 
other side of the street. Our protest was organized 
by SlutTalk under the hashtag #GOPhandsoffme 
and “pussy grabs back.” Several large cities held the 
same protests today. What was so great was seeing 
these angry, joyful, creative and powerful women. 
Despite the terrible situation we find ourselves in, 
we weren’t miserable. — Revolutionary feminist 



by Artemis 

In November, in Quebec, 
2,000 women and their allies 
took part in a March Against 
Rape Culture in Montreal, 
Quebec City, Saguenay, 
Sherbrooke and Gatineau. 
The events were in response 
to a worsening climate of sex- 
ual violence and rapes at uni- 
versities. They also protested 
the police force’s legal pro- 
ceedings against Radio Can- 
ada for a story on the rapes 
of several Indigenous women 
by officers. One of the speak- 
ers before the march said a prominent politician had 
raped her. Demonstrators chanted “We believe you” 
and held signs stating “The Struggle Will Be Inter- 
sectional or Nothing” and “Don’t Rape.” 

* * * 

Women Wage Peace (WWP), an organization of 
Israeli and Palestinian women, was formed after the 
2014 war in Gaza. In October, they organized a march 
of hundreds of women across Israel to Jerusalem to 
rally with thousands of others at the President’s and 
Prime Minister’s residences and then at the Knesset 
(Israeli parliament), planning to reassemble with 
each plenary session. Solidarity marches were held 
across the country and in Jordan, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Morocco, the U.S. and France. WWP is determined 
to engage the public and political leaders to under- 
stand that peace in our time is not only feasible but 
necessary and must be achieved by political, not mil- 
itary means. Liberian activist and Nobel Peace Prize 
winner Leymah Roberta Gbowee spoke at the march 
about how her organization helped end the Second 
Liberian Civil War in 2003. 

* * * 

In South Africa, the number of school-aged girls 
getting pregnant increased by 46% between 2011 
and 2013. Teenage members of the nongovernmental 
organization Afrika Tikkun’s Young Urban Women 
program took a survey of girls in their Johannesburg 
community and found a lack of information about 
and access to contraceptives. They sent 13 girls to 
investigate local health clinics, where staff members 
rudely told most of them that they looked too young 
to be asking about contraceptives. Only four were 
given the information. YUW held a meeting with 
clinic managers and elicited commitments to work- 
ing with YUW to make changes. 


Review: Nature’s God 

Nature’s God: The Heretical Origins of the Amer- 
ican Republic by Matthew Stewart (W. W. Norton & 
Company, 2014). 

In its attempts to 
remake the U.S. into a 
Christian fundamen- 
talist theocracy, the re- 
ligious Right has made 
historically revisionist 
claims that a funda- 
mentalist theocracy 
is what the nation’s 
founders had intended 
to establish rather than 
a pluralistic, secular 
democratic republic. 

Although many 
of the quotes they at- 
tribute to the founders 
have been made up, they have misrepresented some 
of their actual words as being supportive of a the- 
ocracy, especially the words at the beginning of the 
Declaration of Independence relating to “Nature’s 
God” and the “Creator.” 

The average person opposed to theocracy knows 
that many of the founders were deists, but many 
have only a vague understanding that this meant 
something about a god creating us and then leaving 
us to run our own affairs. Matthew Stewart wrote 
this book to debunk the theocratic revision of history 
with the knowledge that the founders’ intent to cre- 
ate a democratic republic was based, not on religion 
at all but on an engagement with philosophy that 
was more intense, complex, and subversive than 
even he had realized. 

GOD: INTERESTED OR DISINTERESTED 

Stewart delves into the history of the complex 
philosophy of deism starting with the Greek philoso- 
pher Epicurus. Epicurus theorized that the universe 
was composed of “atoms,” particles of matter that 
obeyed observable laws of nature. Epicurus stated 
that the gods were simply beings with no interest in 
rewarding or punishing humanity. 

Later philosophers considered this self-suffi- 
cient universe, which is full of life and functioning 
by predictable laws, to be the body of one God (pan- 
theism); and others considered that the predictable 
laws meant that there was no God (atheism). 

However, God was not a being made from 
a different substance from everything else 
and violating the laws of nature with miracles 
(transcendence). Our actions are rewarded 
and punished by cause and effect, and we feel 
happy by doing good and unhappy by harm- 
ing ourselves or others. Faith is unnecessary 
because God is understandable (self-evident). 
Devotion to God really means studying nature 
through science. That includes studying hu- 
man nature in order to determine right from 
wrong. 

Stewart follows how later philosophers, es- 
pecially the ones who had the most impact on the 
American Revolution, saw the implications of this 
deism in how people should govern themselves. If 
people would all apply themselves to self-knowledge, 
they would understand that harming others harms 
themselves as a result of natural law. Since not ev- 
eryone is doing this, there is a need for human be- 
ings to form a society and protect each other through 
civil law. Through trial and error, people have devel- 
oped democracy as the best form of government. 
SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

Stewart uses the writings of the founders to 
show that they criticized the supernaturalism of 
Christianity, which allowed its clergy to cruelly con- 
trol the masses. However, they sometimes praised it 
to support what Stewart calls “popular deism.” 

They felt that, since not everyone would at- 
tempt to understand ethical behavior through 
self-knowledge, they needed a code of moral- 
ity common to all religions and based on the 
rule of “do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you.” However, they thought religious 
belief was a matter of personal freedom. It 
should not interfere with the state, and the 
state should not interfere with it. 

Stewart touches on some implications of the 
founders’ use of philosophy in creating the Revolu- 
tion that could be discussed further in a sequel. He 
states at the end that the American Revolution is 
still unfinished and that “Christian nationalists” are 
part of the problem that needs solving. 

This book is a useful resource in proving that 
the founders wanted democracy and not a theocra- 
cy. Nature’s God only briefly mentions the religious 
Right’s threat to democracy, but is important in com- 
batting it. As Stewart states: “I wrote this book to 
encourage others to join the struggle.” — Adele 
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LIU-Brooklyn teachers break lockout 


Brooklyn, N.Y. — When the administration of 
Long Island University-Brooklyn (LIU-B) locked out 
teachers and staff in early September, they didn’t 
count on the determination and united resistance of 
the professors, the rest of the teaching staff and the 
students. But that is exactly what they got: students 
and teachers together on the picket lines and at ral- 
lies. 

STUDENTS REJECTED SCABS 

Students were vocal in complaining about the 
low quality of the scabs that had been hired to take 
the place of their teachers. Although New York City 
currently has a glut of overeducated people who can- 
not find work in this job market, few if any crossed 
the picket lines. 

The University was forced to use unquali- 
fied personnel to handle the classes, and stu- 
dents reacted in anger. 

The whole affair came to a climax on Sept. 14 
when administrators buckled under the pressure. 
They agreed to end the lockout and extend contract 
negotiations until next May. 

IVORY TOWER ORGANIZING 

The defeat of the lockout at LIU-B, combined 
with the recent National Labor Relations Board 

Union betrayals 

Detroit — Coming from a union family for all our 
generations in this country, and coming from the 
house of labor myself, it is ironic to witness what 
has happened in this election cycle in Detroit. 

The labor movement put up candidates against 
the duly elected school board. Not just any candi- 
dates. We on the school board worked for seven years 
under emergency managers without compensation, 
always in defense of voting rights like the white dis- 
tricts have, and in defense of teachers and students. 
UNION MIS-LEADERS VS. UNION ACTIVISTS 

Labor put up Sonya Mays, who worked for Emer- 
gency Manager Kevyn Orr; Iris Taylor, who helped 
privatize the Detroit Medical Center for Mayor Mike 
Duggan, and other candidates in the same league. 
We worked for the people. They spent millions to de- 
feat us, and thus to defeat public education. 

The labor movement in Michigan also put up a 
proposal to defeat ballot measure Community Ben- 
efits so they could continue to discriminate and al- 
low whites from outside Detroit to get jobs denied 
Detroit residents of color. That proposal passed, and 
they can keep driving in to Detroit to take jobs we 
pay for and do not benefit from. 

AFL-CIO SIDES WITH BIG OIL 

Nationally, the AFL-CIO issued a press release 
in support of the Dakota Access Pipeline to ensure 
4,000 “good paying union jobs.” DAPL will allow pol- 
lution of water and desecration of land in direct vio- 
lation of treaties defending sacred land. 

We need not wonder how many of these workers 
are Trump supporters. The lines are clearly drawn. 
Which side are you on? — Elena Herrada 
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decision allowing graduate students at universities 
to unionize as the workers that they actually are, is 
evidence that the U.S. labor movement has opened a 
new front: the battle for workers’ rights in the halls 
of academia. Faculty at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania walked out in late October, again with strong 
student support. 

Harvard University used the same tactic of try- 
ing to turn students against strikers when workers 
in the university cafeterias and dining halls walked 
out. Students had said they were willing to put up 
with the strike’s inconveniences if the result was jus- 
tice for food-staff workers. 

STUDENTS NO LONGER SCABS 

Students were a constant presence on the picket 
line in the 22-day strike. Under pressure from both 
workers and students, Harvard agreed to pay work- 
ers at least $35,000 a year and cover medical co-pay- 
ments until 2021. Dining service employees voted 
573-1 to accept the contract. — Natalia Spiegel 


No! to Urban Shield 



Oakland, Calif. — On Sept. 9 several hundred of 
us trekked out to the Alameda County Fairgrounds 
in Pleasanton to protest “Urban Shield,” a police 
weapons expo of new gadgetry offered by vendors to 
further militarize local police departments. Though 
there were many ways into the huge fairgrounds, 
protesters chained themselves to fences to block en- 
trances and 23 were arrested. 

Demonstrations and community opposi- 
tion in Oakland in 2014 had forced “Urban 
Shield” to relocate to Pleasanton. At issue is 
the growing use of SWAT raids in minority 
communities. The survivors’ stories of these 
raids reveal the degree to which police have 
turned our communities into the enemy. 

Uncle Bobby, Oscar Grant’s uncle and a spokes- 
man for the Black community of “Love not Blood,” 
has been a tireless activist since the murder of his 
unarmed nephew by a Bay Area Rapid Transit po- 
liceman in 2009. He summed up the issue as not 
just one of things, the technology of killing, but the 
mentality behind it. He said every one of the officers 
involved in killing Oscar Grant testified that before 
they even arrived they felt they were “going into a 
combat zone.” — R. K. 



by Suzanne Rose 

Melissa Yalch Valencia, a temporary staffing 
agency employee at the New Mexico Orthopedics As- 
sociates in Albuquerque, said after she was fired, “It 
should never have happened. A mother should never 
have to worry about losing her job because her child 
has a disability.” Now NMOA is paying her $165,000 
for associational disability discrimination in a law- 
suit filed by the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. NMOA violated the Americans with 
Disabilities Act by failing to hire her for a full time 
position and then firing her, because her three-year- 
old daughter was regarded as having disabilities. 

* * * 

A new virtual-reality Halloween attraction 
planned for Knott’s Berry Farm in California was 
shut down after mental health advocates protested. 
The “attraction” gave an unrealistic and frighten- 
ing view of mental illness. Visitors were strapped 
into a chair and given virtual reality goggles. Then 
they were subjected to hell: shown bloody bodies, de- 
ranged guards, escaped mental patients and every 
negative image of mental illness you can imagine. 
None of these should be used as “entertainment” as 
it exploits the pain and experiences of real patients. 
* * * 

The U.S. Department of Labor has awarded 
grants totaling $14.9 million to six states as part of 
its Disability Employment Initiative. This program 
works to improve education, training and employ- 
ment opportunities for youth and adults with dis- 
abilities who are unemployed, underemployed or re- 
ceiving Social Security disability benefits. 



Uber scams drivers 

Oakland, Calif. — To drive for Uber you have to 
have a fairly new car, which you can lease from a 
third party. But if you’ve got marginal credit, the 
lease rates and insurance costs are very high. Uber 
took almost $200 every week out of my checking ac- 
count to pay for the car I leased from a dealer. 

Any money you make driving goes into 
that account after Uber takes its share. When 
I hadn’t made enough, I had to deposit money 
from my other employment to cover the $200. If 
you get behind, they charge a $25 late fee. This 
happened to me for several months. 

If you are two weeks behind, they will turn the 
car off. You cannot get into it or start it until you 
pay. I was out of town when they turned my car off. 
Thankfully the car was parked. I called them and 
told them I didn’t have the money that day and 
would leave the car where it was and take the train 
home. They didn’t want the car abandoned, so they 
gave me a grace period. 

Uber dropped the rates for riders because 
of competition, meaning the rates for drivers 
dropped too. I just wasn’t making enough mon- 
ey to make it worthwhile. 

Since they say we are independent contractors, 
we have to register our “business” with the county. 
My daughter as a mother on welfare thought driv- 
ing for Uber with its flexible hours would be a good 
fit for her. I suggested she not do that. I thought it 
might drive her into depression to experience what 
I did. 

Uber is taking over the old Sears building in 
Oakland, but I know there won’t be any jobs there 
for my people. Uber wants to eliminate all drivers. 
Why would you do that? Why would you eliminate 
the entire work force? It is a capitalist imperative. 
I feel really badly that this whole planet will go the 
way of the dinosaurs. 

— Driver abused by Uber 

Demand Indigenous 
Peoples Day 

Tucson, Ariz.-Although it is obvious that Chris- 
topher Columbus was not the first person to set foot 
on a Caribbean island, popular lore credited him for 
“discovering” two entire continents. 

STREET HONORING FASCIST 

As a descendent 
of Italian and Irish 
immigrants to Chi- 
cago, I understand 
the desire for an eth- 
nic hero who would 
demonstrate the 
worthiness of Italian 
Americans to gain 
acceptance from the 
white power struc- 
ture of the early 20th 
century. This same 
structure may have exploited the situation to win 
support for fascistic political ideologies: one literal 
case is that of Italo Balbo, Italy’s Air Force Marshal 
during World War II, who still has a Chicago street 
named after him. 

In the past decade, Indigenous commu- 
nities throughout the U.S. and beyond have 
been organizing against this false dogma of 
discovery, which effectively erases them from 
history. This year in Tucson, Ariz., on the day 
commonly known as Columbus Day, the Indig- 
enous Alliance Without Borders sponsored a 
block party to commemorate Indigenous Peo- 
ples Day. 

This block party included spoken word and mu- 
sical performances, a bounce house for the kids and 
a push to get everyone there to sign a petition to es- 
tablish Indigenous Peoples Day statewide. Already 
several municipalities have officially established the 
day to commemorate Indigenous people. 

BURYING COLUMBUS DAY 

Cities and towns that used to officially sanc- 
tion Columbus Day have dropped the designation. In 
Arizona, the cities of Phoenix, Tucson, South Tucson 
and Guadalupe and the county of Pima have desig- 
nated the second Monday in October exclusively as 
Indigenous Peoples Day. The holiday is recognized 
statewide in Vermont and as Native American Day 
in South Dakota. 

It isn’t as though there aren’t Italians or Italian 
Americans who exemplify livelihoods of expanding 
human freedom, not genocide. There’s Danilo Dolci, 
the Sicilian social activist who organized people to 
perform governmental functions themselves, in op- 
position to the official government plagued by Mafia 
corruption. To me, the philosophy that Dolci’s life in- 
vokes is highly preferable to the colonial one that is 
implied if we venerate Columbus. 

Hopefully, the deification of Columbus will con- 
tinue to wane because of determined efforts by In- 
digenous activists and allies. — Buddy Bell 


Indigenous Peoples Day | 



Today we celebrate the people who first 
called this land home. We remember the 
struggles and tragedies they endured. 
We honor their place in and contributions 
to the shared story of America. 

1 ^ 
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Spontaneity of action and organization of thought 

In memoriam: Hungarian Revolution 


FROM THE WRITINGS OF 

RAYADUNAYEVSKAYA 


Editor’s note: This November marks the 60th 
anniversary of one of the most important revolu- 
tions in history. In 1956 Hungarian revolutionar- 
ies organized themselves in decentralized workers’ 
councils, taking control of factories throughout 
the country. Opposing state-capitalism that called 
itself “Communism” as well as Western capital- 
ism, the revolutionaries indicated a pathway to 
transcend value production. This letter’s concept 
of the relationship of spontaneity and party, and 
its inseparability from organization of thought, 
speaks to the dialectics of organization and phi- 
losophy. Therefore we reprint Dunayevskaya’s 
Weekly Political Letter of Sept. 17, 1961. Footnotes 
by Dunayevskaya are indicated by “RD”; all other 
footnotes are the editors’. 


Don’t talk to me about space ships, a 
trip to the moon or Marx, about life in the 
atomic age.... 

We live like this. In darkness, in mud, 
far away.... 

Don’t tell me it is worse in Africa. I live 
in Europe, my skin is white. Who will em- 
brace me to make me feel that I am human? 

— Karoly Jobbagy, Budapest, April 1956 

On Oct. 23, 1956 the Russian puppet regime in 
Hungary fired on a student youth demonstration in 
Budapest. Far from dispersing the young students, 
these were soon joined by the workers from the fac- 
tories in the outlying suburbs. The Revolution had 
begun in earnest. 

During the following 13 days, ever broader 
layers of the population revolted. From the 
very young to the very old, workers and intel- 
lectuals, women and children, even the police 
and the armed forces — truly the population to 
a man, woman and child — turned against the 
top Communist bureaucracy and the hated, sa- 
distic AVO (secret police). 

The Communist Party, with more than 800,000 
members and the trade unions allegedly represent- 
ing the working population, just evaporated. In its 
place arose Workers’ Councils, Revolutionary Com- 
mittees of every sort — intellectuals, youth, the 
army — all moving away from the Single-Party State. 

Overnight there sprang up 45 newspapers and 
40 different parties, but the decisive force of the rev- 
olution remained the Workers’ Councils. 

When 13 days of armed resistance was 
bloodily crushed by the might of Russian to- 
talitarianism, the new form of workers’ orga- 
nization — factory councils — called a general 
strike. It was the first time in history a general 
strike followed the collapse of the revolution. 
It held the foreign imperialist as well as the 
“new” government at bay for five long weeks. 


Cry ‘Free Syria!’ 

Chicago — On Oct. 1, on the International Day of 
Solidarity with Aleppo, Chicago held a vigil in soli- 
darity with Syrians suffering and dying under air 
attacks on civilian targets. Our picket line, arrayed 
opposite Trump Tower, raised demands to end the 
bombing by Russian and Assad’s forces that were 
targeting hospitals and schools, and to stop blocking 
and bombing relief convoys of food and medicine. 

We displayed banners proclaiming: “Save Alep- 
po” and “Obama, Putin drop food not bombs” and 
passed out leaflets detailing — in the face of geno- 
cidal atrocities — the depth of resistance to the Assad 
regime and its scorched earth use of barrel bombs 
and chemical weapons. Speeches from Syrian partic- 
ipants and others underlined the parallel to Bosnia’s 
fight for self-determination in the 1990s. 

Our demonstration was not as large as those in 
other cities across the U.S., Europe and around the 
world which brought as many as thousands; but it 
was larger than the so-called anti-war demonstra- 
tion supporting Putin and Assad on Oct. 7. 

There, a dozen Free Syria activists carry- 
ing “Listen to Syrians” signs confronted the 40 
or so marking 15 years of the war in Afghani- 
stan who shouted that a no fly zone meant 
nuclear war with Russia. Some tried seizing 
our signs and leaflets and then ran away from 
confrontation. 

The same counter-revolutionary position that 
supported Russian tanks crushing the Hungarian 
Revolution in 1956 and Chinese tanks bloodily clear- 
ing Tiananmen Square in 1989 wants to bury the 
ongoing Syrian Revolution. 

Loyola University on Oct. 3 gave a forum for Joe 
Jamison, returning from lunch with Assad. He too 
had to face activists who came to puncture his lies. 

— Bob McGuire 


Even a Janos Kadar 1 had to pretend he was lis- 
tening to the demands of the Workers’ Councils for 
control over production and even the possible abro- 
gation of the single-party rule. 

As late as Nov. 21, 1956, the Appeal of the Cen- 
tral Workers Council of Great Budapest stated: 

“We protest against the attitude of the newly 
formed ‘Free Trade Unions’ which are ready to accept 
the workers’ councils merely as economic organs. We 
declare that in Hungary today the Workers’ Coun- 
cils represent the real interests of the working class, 
that there is no stronger political power in the coun- 
try today than the 
powers of the Workers’ 

Councils.” 2 

And on Nov. 30 the 
Bulletin of the Cen- 
tral Workers Council 
reported a meeting 
with Kadar at which 
they demanded a daily 
press organ: 

“Our position 
is that the Workers’ 

Councils are in abso- 
lute need of a press 
organ so that the 
workers may receive 
uniform and true in- 
formation... We also 
raised the question of the multiparty system.” 3 

It was the attempt to publish the Workers’ Jour- 
nal without state permission that made Kadar real- 
ize that “the government was simply ignored. Every- 
one who had a problem to settle came to us (Central 
Workers’ Council).” 4 That made the Kadar Govern- 
ment, with the help of the Russian Army, move 
in and dissolve the Councils, on Dec. 9, long after 
armed resistance had been crushed and the exodus 
of refugees had reached 200,000, or a full 2% of the 
total population. 

Although the Revolution had been sparked 
by the intellectuals, not only had the workers 
borne the main brunt of the fighting, but it 
was they who had shown the greatest creativ- 
ity and given the Revolution its historic direc- 
tion. 

Even their support of Premier Imre Nagy 5 was 
dependent on his acceptance of the workers’ control 
over production, a multi-party system of govern- 
ment, and a new type of socialism. Central to it was, 
an independent Hungary, but this demand for self- 
determination had nothing in common with narrow 
bourgeois nationalism. As Imre Nagy himself recog- 
nized — it was this fact that brought him to the lead- 
ership of a revolution he did not desire — ’’They want 
a People’s Democracy where the working people are 
masters of the country and of their own fate, where 
human beings are respected, and where social and 
political life is conducted in the spirit of human- 
ism... An atmosphere of suspicion and revenge is 

1. Janos Kadar (1912-1989) was selected by the Russians 

to lead the Communist regime in Hungary from 1956 
to 1988. 

2. The Review (published by the Imre Nagy Institute, Brus- 

sels), No. 4, 1960. — RD 

3. The Review. East Europe (New York) of April 1959 also 

carries an “Eyewitness Report of How the Workers 
Councils Fought Kadar.” — RD 

4. “My Experiences in the Central Workers’ Council of 

Greater Budapest” by Miklos Sebestyen, The Review, 
Vol. Ill, #2, 1961.— RD 

5. Imre Nagy (1896-1958) was a reformist leader of Hun- 

gary who served as Prime Minister again during the 

revolution in 1956. He was executed by the Russians 

following the crushing of the revolution. 


banishing the fundamental feature of socialist mo- 
rality, humanism.” 6 

This Marxist humanism was in the air since 
1955. Because the Communist intellectual caught 
this in the air, he was assured of leadership of a rev- 
olution against Communism. 

When the fight against the Stalinist, Rakosi, 7 
had first begun and he called these intellectuals 
“outsiders,” Tardos had replied that the ruling circle 
“is not the party. The party is ourselves, those who 
belong to the other current, who fight for the ideas 
and principles of humanism and whose aims reflect 

in ever-increasing 
measure those of the 
people and of the 
country.” 8 

But though the 
intellectuals had 
caught the human- 
ism in the air and 
set off the revolution, 
they did not reveal 
themselves as leaders 
and organizers at the 
moment of crisis. The 
best, the young, how- 
ever, did recognize 
that the spontaneity 
which produced the 
revolution will see 

that it does not die. 

“As a true Marxist I believe in the inevita- 
bility of the historic processes. We know per- 
fectly well that a wave of terror and Stalinist 
repression will be let loose on us. ...You know 
how the revolution broke out — spontaneously, 
without any kind of preparation. When the 
police fired on our students, leadership and 
organization sprung up overnight. Well, we’ll 
scatter now just as spontaneously as we came 
together.... The revolution can’t die; it will play 
dead and await its moment to rise again.” 9 

Today, when the world stands on the brink of nu- 
clear holocaust, sparked by Russian state-capitalism 
calling itself “Communism” and U.S. private capital- 
ism calling itself “Democracy,” the page of freedom 
opened by the Hungarian Revolution shows the only 
way out of the crisis-wracked capitalist order. 

When the 1917 Russian Revolution put an end 
to the first betrayal of established Marxism, Lenin 
never wearied of reminding us that without “the 
dress rehearsal” of 1905, there could have been no 
successful 1917. Because of the maturity of our age, 
marked, on the one hand, by the African Revolu- 
tions which broke from Western capitalism, and, on 
the other hand, by the East European Revolutions 
against Russian totalitarianism, the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 is more than a dress rehearsal for 
a new European Revolution. It is the dress rehearsal 
for a world revolution that is out to reconstruct soci- 
ety on new, truly human beginnings and in that way 
finally bring to an end that which Marx called the 
pre-history of mankind. 


6. Imre Nagy on Communism: In Defense of ‘the New 

Course’, pp. 49, 56. — RD 

7. Mastyas Rakosi (1892-1971) was a Stalinist leader of 

Hungary in the late 1940s and 1950s. He was in the 
USSR at the time of the revolution. 

8. Behind the Rape of Hungary, by F. Fejto. See also my 

Marxism and Freedom, pp. 62, 255-56 on the Russian 
debates on Marx’s Humanist Essays, and my Nation- 
alism, Communism, Marxist Humanism and the Afro- 
Asian Revlutions on the Polish debates. — RD 

9. F rom a report by Peter Schmid quoted in The Hungarian 

Revolution, edited by Melvin J. Lasky. — RD 


Learn our revolutionary history 

The Hungarian Revolution, 1956, 
as it happened and as comprehended philosophically. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today (1 958) 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

The Hungarian Revolution— the beginning of the end of Russian totalitarianism: 

“When all said that everything was over, the Hungarian Workers’ Councils 
sprang up. Production remained the key, and the whole brunt of the struggle 
against Russian tyranny was borne by the workers. They began to fight in the 
factories, which they were using as their places of refuge. The leaders of the 
Workers’ Councils were arrested only after they left the factory and walked to 
the Parliament building to negotiate. The workers evolved new ways of fighting, 
both on the job and when they walked out on strike. For example, the miners 
refused to mine coal while the Russian Army remained in Hungary. Nor did they 
let anyone else mine the coal ‘for the workers.' When Russian might finally 
asserted itself through overwhelming force the workers blew up the mines.” 

To order your copy see page 7. Mention this ad and get 1 5% off the price 
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ESSAY 


The masses in Latin America face a duality 


by Eugene Walker 

Can social movements resist neoliberal 
capitalism’s advances and at the 
same time move beyond progressive 
governments’ narrow statism? 

The last year has witnessed significant rever- 
sals in what has been has termed Latin America’s 
“pink tide” — a decade of progressive governments 
in a number of South American coun- 
tries: 

• Brazil — a stunning legislative 
coup removing President Dilma Rous- 
seff from power. She was replaced by 
Michel Temer, a corrupt neoliberal 
who promptly appointed a cabinet 
without a single minority or woman in 
a multiracial country. 

• Argentina — the election to 
president of rightist Mauricio Macri 
after the Left Peronist administra- 
tions of Cristina and Nestor Kirchner 
brought sharp austerity measures and 
increasing poverty. 

• Venezuela — the government of 
Nicolas Maduro, who became presi- 
dent following the death of Hugo 
Chavez, has faced massive protests de- 
manding a referendum for his removal 
after the economy collapsed and legis- 
lative elections sharply repudiated his 
ruling party. 

• Bolivia — A referendum, which would have al- 
lowed President Evo Morales to run again for presi- 
dent in 2020, was defeated in a close vote. 

• Ecuador — President Rafael Correa, after 
three terms in office, often in tension with Indig- 
enous groups and environmental activists, has de- 
cided not to try and change the Constitution to allow 
him another term. 

MASSES OFFER HOPE OF NEW BEGINNING 

It is Latin America’s masses who, with their 
actions and hopes, created the possibility for a new 
beginning in South America at the onset of the 
21st century. In 2016 is this opening slipping away? 
The South American masses are feeling the brunt 
of this closing as deep poverty returns, unemploy- 
ment rises, hard-won rights are lost and austerity is 
imposed. There is as well the possibility of renewed 
outright repression and the imposition of new ob- 
stacles impeding the drive toward an emancipatory 
future they have been striving to obtain. 

We can continue reaching toward those new hu- 
man beginnings only if we comprehend our present 
reality of neoliberal and state-centered capitalism — 
including the limitations and contradictions within 
the progressive governments of this past decade and 
a half — and work out more concrete and total path- 
ways toward a freedom-filled future. 

I. How have we arrived at this impasse? 

The problem lies in Latin America’s place in 
capitalism’s world market. Latin America has a 
strong dependency on the prices for its raw commod- 
ity exports. In the “boom” time of the 1990s and most 
of the first decade of the 21st century, commodity 
prices fueled the export economies of Venezuela (oil) 
and Brazil (iron ore, soybeans, oil), among others. 

However, with the Great Recession, there 
has been a downward trend and even collapse 
in the price of raw materials that many Latin 
American countries grow or extract to place 
on the world market. The prices of oil, soy- 
beans, and iron ore dropped, sending a num- 
ber of economies, particularly Venezuela and 
Brazil, into deep recession. 

At the same time, we cannot minimize the mas- 
sive presence of U.S. capital in the form of military 
as well as economic “aid.” Plan Puebla Panama set 
the stage for Mexico and its neighbors, while Plan 
Colombia extended it with a huge emphasis on mili- 
tary aid to Colombia and South America. Turning 
a blind eye to the 2009 Honduran military coup, if 
not actually aiding it, seeking to isolate Venezuela 
under Chavez and now under Maduro are not fan- 
tasies or conspiracy theories but the reality of U.S. 
imperialism’s many faces. 

THE WORLD MARKET RULES 

Given these hard truths, what has the last de- 
cade and a half of progressive governments shown 
us? In spite of the their rhetoric of anti-imperialism 
and anti-capitalism as well as their calls to build 
socialism for the 21st century, the reality of their 
economic policies is tethered to the world market. 
It could hardly have been different given the limits 
both in their concept of “power” and in what kind of 
view they have of the social-economic-political trans- 
formation needed in Latin America. 

In contrast to the possibilities of funda- 
mental social transformation — revolution- 
ary changes from below — the focus in each 
country was on obtaining control of existing 
governmental institutions through elections. 


Once these institutions were under new pro- 
gressive leadership, it was argued, substantial 
changes would be made. 

Suffice it to say those changes failed to involve 
possibilities for transforming the capitalist labor 
process or disentangling from the web of the world 
market. For the former, at most what was posed was 
state ownership or state-private hybrids, not worker 
control from below. For the latter, what was begun 
was a Latin American capitalist market as opposed 


to the world capitalist market. The immediate future 
would be managing capitalism through the presence 
of a strong state that would redistribute the wealth, 
particularly to the poor. 

II. The limits and contradictions of 
South America’s “Pink Tide” 

Earlier this year, Garcia Linera, Vice President 
of Bolivia under Evo Morales, warned, “We are fac- 
ing a historical turning point in Latin America” in 
which conservative forces are seeking “to take con- 
trol of the management of the state.... They are tar- 
geting what can be considered the golden, virtuous 
Latin American decade.” [https://www.opendemoc- 
racy.net/democraciaabierta/lvaro-garc-linera/ebb- 
ing-latin-american-tide] 

What, for Garcia Linera, is the essence 
of this “golden, virtuous Latin American de- 
cade”? It is “taking over state power.” It is true 
that he claims “popular forces. . . have assumed 
the tasks of controlling the state,” but in his 
speeches and in the actions of the Bolivian 
government, the focus has been on the State 
as an indispensable tool. In this sense he is an 
ideological and actual representative of this 
“Pink Tide” — the pull of statism as the guid- 
ing force. The state becomes a substitute for 
authentic socialism constructed by the masses 
from below. 

None of these progressive governments could 
have taken power had there not been genuine move- 
ments from below. In fact many of those leading the 
progressive administrations and congresses have 
emerged from various social movements. But it 
is one thing to be a militant and involved in social 
movements, and quite another to be that same per- 
son after an electoral change. To suddenly have one’s 
hands on “the instruments of power,” and to believe 
that, precisely that, is the pathway forward has been 
the ground of Pink Tide governments. Along with 
the destructive power of neoliberal capitalism and 
U.S. economic-military hegemony, it is such statism 
that is the source of the limitations and contradic- 
tions within the “golden, virtuous Latin American 
decade.” 

Let’s briefly see what has happened with pro- 
gressive governments in Brazil, Argentina, Bolivia 
and Venezuela. (For a fuller discussion of Venezuela 
and Bolivia see my Utopia and the Dialectic in Latin 
American Liberation, Brill, 2015.) 

WITHER PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS? 

In Brazil, Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva and his 
Workers Party could not have been elected president 
without the massive support of many Brazilian so- 
cial movements. Yet in power, the focus of the Party 
was not on eliciting the talents and ideas from peo- 
ple in these movements so much as it was managing 
the capitalist economy with an increased participa- 
tion of the state under Workers Party control. 

To be sure, da Silva directed a much-needed re- 
distribution of basic resources to the poorest sectors 
of Brazilian society, lifting millions out of poverty. 
But controlling the state apparatus, not eliciting the 
fullest participation of the masses in determining 
their own future, was the Workers Party focus. 

When the economic downturn hit, the 
masses saw only more mismanagement of the 
economy and extreme corruption on all sides. 
What social state was there for the masses to 
defend when the social movements had been 
mostly marginalized during the decade-plus of 


Workers Party rule? 

In Argentina, where the extreme economic cri- 
sis at the beginning of this century brought masses 
to the streets — including new organizational forms 
such as neighborhood assemblies, factory occupa- 
tions and unemployed worker/activist groups — what 
finally came to the fore was left Peronism, hardly a 
radical alternative. With the Kirchners some of the 
creative social movements from below were co-opted, 
others were marginalized. For close to a decade the 
economy grew, but there were no substantial chang- 
es in the social-political-economic terrain. When the 
economy once again went south, what was there for 
social movements to defend? 

In Bolivia, from 2000 to 2005 powerful social 
movements — the Water War in Cochabamba, the 
coca growers led by Evo Morales, rebellions in the 
Indigenous countryside — combined, including major 
manifestations from the Indigenous city of El Alto 
above La Paz, to finally bring an end to the authori- 
tarian, murderous rule of Sanchez de Lozada. That 
resulted in the election of Morales as Bolivia’s first 
Indigenous president. However, rather than a con- 
stituent assembly of social movements to write a 
new constitution, as the movements had demanded, 
Morales and others substituted an assembly of po- 
litical parties. 

State formation and party politics took 
precedence over social movements from be- 
low. This could be seen in various confronta- 
tions, particularly with Indigenous groups, 
whether it was over the government’s attempt 
to increase gas prices or the struggles over de- 
velopmentalism via the attempt to build a road 
in the TIPNIS. Many Indigenous communities 
are asking for a different path. 

In Venezuela, Chavez, particularly after the 
population en masse came out to stop a coup in the 
making against his Presidency, moved to construct 
what he termed “Socialism for the 21st Century.” 
Certainly his rhetoric, and in part his programs, 
were the most radical of the progressive govern- 
ments in Latin America. However, at the same time 
contradictions were present. 

How does one construct socialism while being 
completely dependent on capitalism’s supreme com- 
modity, oil? As charismatic a leader as Chavez surely 
was, can socialism be constructed from the top down, 
without a proletarian and peasant base? What hap- 
pens when the price of that crucial commodity col- 
lapses and the charismatic leader is no longer pres- 
ent? Witness Venezuela today. 

III. Transcending the Present Moment 

Three interrelated principles are needed to 
work out ways to transcend the present moment: 1. 
A view of the Latin American masses as reason as 
well as force of social transformation. 2. A willing- 
ness to throw out the concept that statism, state- 
capitalism, is any transition to socialism, to a future 
new humanism. 3. Seeing the need and accepting 
the challenge to work out a philosophy of revolution 
that, at one and the same time, is founded on the 
historic dialectic put forth most fully in the method- 
ology and vision of Marx’s Marxism, and is open to 
the needed re-creation as a philosophy of revolution 
for our time in relation to the objective moment, and 
to the masses’ movement from practice that is itself 
a form of theory. 

* * * 

There can be no doubt that it has been the ac- 
tion and thought of the Latin American masses that 
has been, is, and will be the crucial source for social 
transformation. No party program, no would-be rad- 
ical organization that is not in a profound, open, lis- 
tening and learning relation to the mass movements 
can hope to make a serious contribution. 

In our rightful hatred of private capitalism 
and of imperialism from the North, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be diverted from compre- 
hending the grave historical contradictions of 
so-called Communism (read state-capitalism) 
in the 20th century, and now proclaimed anew 
by some would-be Latin American revolution- 
aries and others in the first decades of the 21st 
century. Neither the fetishism of state prop- 
erty and state planning nor the fetishism of a 
vanguard party-to-lead are viable pathways to 
the new world that humanity demands. 

Without philosophical preparation for social 
transformation, for uprooting in the fullest eman- 
cipatory sense, no thoroughgoing Latin American 
revolutions are possible. Emancipatory dialectic 
thought is not an academic exercise, but the needed 
labor of mind, head and action, if we are going to 
once and for all uproot capitalism in all its economic- 
political and social forms, and freely bring forth new 
human beginnings. 

To pre-order Utopia and the 
Dialectic in Latin American 
Liberation , see page 7. 



Over 100,000 demonstrate in Sao Paulo demanding general elections and the resignation of 
President Michel Temer, installed in Brasil after the legislative coup. 
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ELECTION STIRS BATTLES 
IN THOUGHT AND IN LIFE 

As a Lesbian, a woman, an Amer- 
ican citizen, there is no unifying be- 
hind this president-elect. He plans to 
dismantle my constitutional right to 
marry the person I love. He plans to 
dismantle my reproductive rights to 
my own body. He has demonized my 
fellow American-Muslim, Latino, and 
African-American citizens and has em- 
powered the racist and narrow-mind- 
ed who walk among us. They can be 
your doctor, your cousin, your dentist, 
your father. They are scared of suppos- 
edly losing their special privileges and 
have chosen a president-elect bent on 
dividing this country. Trump support- 
ers have blood on your hands and have 
been conned by a narcissistic tyrant. 
You have not chosen 
unity and have aban- 
doned me once again. 

You have picked a fight 
with me once again. 

Don’t be surprised 
when I show up to de- 
fend myself. SCD 

Philadelphia 

Establishment 
parties and media 
focused too much on 
Trump the personality, at the dire ex- 
pense of any real discussion of issues. 
The pain and suffering endured by the 
working class of the U.S. (and beyond) 
trumps all the rest of the lies diligent- 
ly exposed by reporters that Trump 
has been caught mouthing. Left or 
right, everyone now loves to talk about 
“revolution.” But what kind of revolu- 
tion? The election may be over, but the 
battle of ideas has only just begun. 

Immigrant worker 
Northern California 

The antagonisms that have ap- 
peared have been there a long time. 
Liberals and leftists have generally 
ignored, or written off, a huge sector 
of the population in the U.S. What ap- 
pears on the surface as a sort of nihil- 
ism is actually a sense of desperation, 
of nothing left to lose. In California a 
Proposition to end the death penalty 
was defeated by a wide margin, and 
one to hasten its execution also passed 
by a large majority. That concerns me. 

Revolutionary 

Oakland 

Here in Mexico there has been 
much interest and worry about a 
Trump presidency. For weeks before 
the election, and now even more so af- 
ter, people have come up to me asking 
about the possibility, and now reality, 
of Trump winning. There have as well 
been a few demonstrations in Mexico 
City protesting Trump. So many have 
family and friends without papers in 
the U.S. and Trump’s racist comments 
about Mexicans who have crossed the 
border have become an urgent con- 
crete threat to their lives. 

Eugene Walker 
Mexico 

Was the election rigged? Sure! 
Disenfranchisement occurs when 
people move and can’t find out their 
polling location. When they can’t read 
legalese proposals. When people with- 
out ID aren’t told they can sign an 
affidavit and vote. When they serve 
some time in prison. When working 
people can’t get to the polls or are too 
tired, or have to pick up children or 
care for a sick relative. Or when peo- 
ple are homeless. Disenfranchisement 
and voter suppression are endemic in 
capitalist USA. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

President Bill Clinton’s adminis- 
tration pushed for the massive prison- 
building and exploding incarceration 
rate in the 1990s, creating a huge 
population of felons and ex-felons who 
cannot vote in many states. Many of 
them would have voted for Clinton in 
this election. Voter 

Florida 


The Faith, Life and Hope Mission 
in West Chicago has people in sanctu- 
ary and many pending cases of immi- 
gration. We will be fighting for their 
rights and will not to be intimidated 
by threats. In the wake of Donald 
Trump’s election, we will be announc- 
ing a series of activities to continue 
fighting deportations and continue to 
maintain our sanctuaries to protect 
our communities from deportations. 
We will also be demanding a halt to 
deportation for our brothers Lorenzo 
Solorzano and Juan Vera. 

Immigrant activist 
Wheaton, III. 

Bernie Sanders 
was the first person 
in national political 
life in the U.S. since 
the 1930s and 1940s 
to openly use words 
like “socialist” in 
positive contexts. 
Considerable num- 
bers of people had no problems with 
his efforts, thus putting the big lie to 
all the secret “socialists” and secret 
“communists” of several generations. 
What did Marx say about acting in our 
own right, and in our own name, and 
for ourselves? 

Seamas Cain 
Vermont 

Though both Clinton and Trump 
are oppressors, Trump is the most ex- 
treme. Hillary is supported by Wall 
Street and Goldman Sachs, contribu- 
tors to capitalist exploitation and op- 
pression the world over, but she does 
have policies influenced by Bernie 
Sanders and a background in helping 
poor people. Trump’s policies are rac- 
ist, sexist, Islamophobic and homopho- 
bic. His biggest supporters are people 
like that racist bigot of a coward David 
Duke. His VP Mike Pence is a disgust- 
ing epitome of ultra-extreme racism 
and homophobia. Could this country 
get any more disastrous? Look at the 
senseless killing of unarmed Black 
men by racist pig-cops. We are not go- 
ing to keep accepting oppression with- 
out struggle or resistance. Prisoner 

Wisconsin 


DEEP RACISM IN THE USA 

I took my kids with me to Missis- 
sippi to get furniture that was posted 
online. We ended up at a house with a 
giant Confederate flag on the garage 
and a man on the porch with a promi- 
nently placed swastika tattoo. A wom- 
an came out and offered to have her 
husband load the furniture into my 
van. Then she looked at my children. 
She said that I had beautiful children, 
and that she could tell they were Na- 
tive American. I thanked her but told 
her they are Mexican. She looked over 
her shoulder at her husband and then 
back to me. She said very firmly “No, 
they are Native American.” I immedi- 
ately understood. She asked her hus- 
band to go inside and check something 
on the stove. She helped me load the 
furniture and then I left. I reassured 
my 10-year-old daughter that men like 
him are a dying breed. Today I’m not 
so sure. Teresa 

Memphis 

I keep seeing statements from 
the Left that lean toward a “revolt 
of the underclass” interpretation of 
Trump’s election, as with Brexit. As 
if all those Black women, who voted 
almost unanimously against Trump, 
Black men, Latinos, majority of work- 
ers, or LGBTs, did so because they 
were out-of-touch elites. I feel a burn- 
ing hatred for this idea that Trump 
voters are working-class people who 
must be “understood” as misplacing 
their protest against their sufferings 


under capitalism into support for rac- 
ism and misogyny. That is the oppo- 
site to my experience of working-class 
existence. It’s a denial of the history 
that my mother lived out, defending 
the right of Black women to work as 
telephone operators. It’s a denial of 
the experience of myself and others 
in opposing the dominant racism of 
our largely working-class neighbor- 
hood. It’s already a surrender of one’s 
ground to fascism. I don’t have to un- 
derstand the “concerns” of the Con- 
federacy, the KKK or the Nazis. Or 
Marine Le Pen, or Vladimir Putin, or 
Bashar al-Assad, or.. .right down to 
those Trump-touting idiots who spit 
on everything I respect or value, in 
lieu of the beatings they’d love to get 
down to presently. Gerard Emmett 

Chicago 

Long live President Trump. All 
you commies can go to hell. Trump is 
going to do to the Muslims what Hit- 
ler did to the Jews. President Trump 
is going to cleanse the USA of all the 
filth. Fascist troll 

Southern California 

Hate crimes against Muslims 
have gone up sharply after Trump 
winning the election. It is increasingly 
alarming that there have been multi- 
ple incidents reported at colleges and 
schools. A teacher in Georgia was re- 
moved from class after allegedly going 
on a racist tirade against undocument- 
ed immigrants. At a Wake County 
public meeting, I brought up that the 
school board has to do more in training 
teachers and it is their responsibility 
to provide safety and security for stu- 
dents. Muslim American 

Wake County, N.C. 

On Nov. 5, a funeral procession 
of Black people going through the Mt. 
Greenwood neighborhood of Chicago 
was disrupted by whites. An off-duty 
Chicago police officer shot at 25-year- 
old Joshua Beal through the window 
of a car, ran up to the car and contin- 
ued to fire on Beal. Cops did little to 
protect the grieving family, who wait- 
ed hours for cops to release their cars, 
when a white man came up wielding 
a bat and shouting expletives. A large 
crowd of white people shouted, “CPD,” 

“Blue Lives Matter,” and “N s, go 

home.” We support Joshua Beal’s 
family during this tragic time, their 
demand for the police to immediately 
release Joshua’s brother Michael, and 
their demand to file murder charges 
against all Chicago police officers in- 
volved in the killing of Joshua Beal. 

People’s Response Team supporter 
Chicago 


WOMEN FIGHT BACK 

While I admire Co- 

? lin Kaepernick, it’s im- 
portant to know that 
women came first. 
In 1973 the all-Black 
cheerleading squad 
at Brown University 
stayed seated for the 
National Anthem before 
a basketball game in Providence, R.I. 
The Providence City Council censured 
the squad. Surprisingly, the Univer- 
sity’s president defended them. 

Women’s liberationist 
Chicago 

Pence, Ryan, Cruz, etc. are no 
better than Trump. They objectify and 
control women and our bodies. Forced 
pregnancy is rape and ideas and laws 
that enforce traditional gender roles 
are objectification. Makeup or veil, 
no difference. I’m disgusted that the 
Republican establishment pretends 
to be shocked and different — as if we 
all didn’t know this is how Trump be- 


haves, abusing women in his personal 
life. But remember, women’s lives are 
just a distraction from the “real” is- 
sues. Feminist 

Midwest 


INDIGENOUS STRUGGLES 

Some of the most important 
things in the article on the N&L web- 
site, “Chicago solidarity action with 
Native resistance to oil pipeline in 
North Dakota,” are how the protesters 
talk about environmental justice/rac- 
ism. While they feel the effects first, 
they know it affects everyone, so in 
their struggle to protect themselves, 
they’re struggling to protect everyone 
and the earth. Standing Rock backer 

Illinois 

On Sept. 17, a coalition of Ameri- 
can Indians marched in South Central 
Los Angeles calling for Leonard Pel- 
tier to be freed. He has been incarcer- 
ated for 41 years for aiding and abet- 
ting the killing of two FBI agents on 
the Pine Ridge Reservation in North 
Dakota. At City Hall we were met by 
anti-TPP and anti-prison activists, the 
Brown Berets, Aztec dancers, Mexican 
youth performing hip-hop poems, and 
talks by Indigenous activists includ- 
ing Crow Ghost, who brought up the 
peaceful protestors at Standing Rock 

North Da- 
kota. G.Z. 
Sedeki, 
activ- 
ist, ex- 
prisoner, 
ex-Black 
Panther, 
said, “I 
have been 
to Stand- 
ing Rock. 
It’s an honor to show our solidarity 
and unity.” He concluded, “Write to 
Leonard, it makes a difference in his 
spirit: Leonard Peltier, #89637-132, 
USP Coleman I, PO Box 1033, Col- 
man, Florida 33521.” Basho 

Los Angeles 


GLOBAL (IN)HUMANITY 

So nice to read “Syrian Revolu- 
tion: humanity on trial” (Sept. -Oct. 
N&L). It was something other than 
the either/or thinking that seems to 
rule the thinking of the right, middle 
and much of the left. What the arti- 
cle says about how we are trained by 
catch-phrases to view Syrians as sim- 
ply The Enemy in such a way that we 
collude in the murder of innocents, re- 
minds me of the ways cults hold intel- 
lectual and psychological power over 
their members by making sure they 
all participate directly and indirectly 
in crimes and by making sure their 
dependence on the cult leadership is 
stronger than their criticism of it. 

Social worker 
Los Angeles 

Recently, a wonderful student that 
I studied with in Malaysia lost family 
members in the Saudi airstrikes on 
Yemen. The Saudi and Yemeni com- 
munities in Malaysia continue to be 
close. They play football together, they 
pray beside each other. They have been 
incredibly supportive of each other in 
these tough times. On facebook, we 
tend to debate about “politics” as if it’s 
something out “there.” As if it’s sepa- 
rate from our everyday lives. It’s not. 
In troubling times like this we should 
wholeheartedly condemn any attack 
on innocents, and despite our political 
views, should mourn with each other. 

World citizen 
Malaysia 


WHY READ N&L? 

That I don’t understand the news 
without N&L input is one of the main 
reasons I subscribe. Thank you for 
working on and doing analysis. 

Faithful reader 
Midwest 
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THE DIALECTIC OF HISTORY vs. RETROGRESSION 


In the hands of a dialectician, a 
category like African nationalism is 
illuminated as not only evolving but 
transforming into its opposite (“Nige- 
ria: a retreat, not a victory,” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Sept.-Oct. N&L). We 
see how it went from a universalist 
idea to a mass movement, and then 
disclosed a new unifying force with 
labor’s eruption. But the pull of the 
world market sucks in leaders who 
separated from the self-activity of 
masses; statist nationalism regresses 
into exploitation and war. When that 
dialectic of history is not grasped, his- 
tory becomes prey to all sorts of re- 
writing, which is a key element of far- 
right ideology. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Chicago 

Not to reduce Marx’s philosophy 
of revolution to “a theory” — or, in other 
words, not to separate “social critique” 
from the absolute subjective-objective 
mass movement of becoming — but to 
keep them as a unity, is the major chal- 
lenge that thinker-activists and social 
movements face today. “Epigones dis- 
card Marxist-Humanist philosophy” 
(Sept.-Oct. N&L) 
gives us a wake- 
up call about this. 

Along with the 
unity of theory 
and practice comes 
the question of or- 
ganization, which 
is the “third term” 
in this dialectical 
view. But, when 
one gives up “on this exceedingly diffi- 
cult task,” as the authors criticized in 
the essay seemed to do, the only option 
remaining for theoreticians is their 
own plan “to work out an alternative 
to capitalism.” J.G.F. Hector 

Mexico City 

Anderson, Hudis and Kliman 
have forgotten the history of Marxist- 
Humanism, a body of ideas with deep 
roots in the 1949-50 West Virginia coal 
miners’ strike. That action by workers 
was in fact a breakthrough in theory. 
The miners didn’t ask how they should 
be paid or how the products of labor 
should be distributed or consumed, 


but asked instead, “What kind of la- 
bor should we be doing?” That mo- 
ment helped lead to the emergence of 
Marxist-Humanism as a distinct phi- 
losophy. These pretenders have not es- 
caped the fetish of the commodity and 
have fallen back to decades before the 
mid-20th century in their thinking. 
In fact, however they may character- 
ize themselves, they have unwittingly 
abandoned Marxism altogether for a 
flood of abstractions that lead to No- 
wheresville. Former tire builder 

Detroit 

For those who never met Hudis 
but may read his writings, the essay 
offered an outstanding overview of his 
attempts to redefine Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya’s view of Marxism. Having an 
ego is okay, but not when it creates 
misinformation to disseminate a the- 
ory based upon egoism rather than 
concrete information. I find it disturb- 
ing how Hudis is trying to hijack the 
Marxist-Humanist concept and rede- 
fine it with his own person. That he 
and others are trying to marginalize 
Dunayevskaya’s original thoughts is 
troublesome. How do you redefine 
theories, ideas, philosophies that are 
well-established principles with a con- 
crete analysis of the idea, and try to 
make them your own based on ego and 
subterfuge? Robert Taliaferro 

Wisconsin 


PRISONERS, SUPPORTERS SPEAK 

I am in a 24/7 disciplinary seg- 
regation program at Hancock State 
Prison. I am determined to spend the 
nine months that I have to do in this 
program educating myself and ex- 
panding my mind in new ways. I have 
always identified myself as a socialist 
but am very interested in learning as 
much about any other political view- 
points as possible. Prisoner 

Sparta, Ga. 

In June 2016, Transsexual female 
Eva Contreraz went on a hunger strike 
in a California state prison. Eva, who 
is serving a life sentence, has been re- 
fused female housing even as a post-op 
(having forced the prison to castrate 


her via a lawsuit), and again when she 
had her California birth certificate 
amended to record her sex as female 
in 2015 under a new law that allows 
Transsexuals in California to amend 
their birth certificate with or without 
genital surgery. Eva’s hunger strike 
lasted 45 days before she was trans- 
ported by ambulance to a community 
hospital where she spent several days 
recuperating after losing 44 pounds. 
Still, the prison refuses to act. Eva 
has initiated a lawsuit for housing in 
a women’s prison that is pending and 
will also sue for damages for having 
her rights, under the Constitutions of 
California and the U.S., violated. 

Transgender Accountability Panel 
Delano, Calif. 

Comrade Keith “Malik” Washing- 
ton, Deputy Chair of the New Afrikan 
Black Panther Party/Prison Chapter- 
Texas Region, is in long-term solitary 
confinement. They are using the “in- 
citing to riot” disciplinary charge. But, 
when Norris Hicks and Malik called 
for the Work Stoppage to go down in 
April — a nonviolent protest strike ac- 
tion — that went right over their heads. 
The focus is on him now to take the 
heat for the work stoppage. Malik can 
use any reading material. Use your ut- 
most letter-writing skills and observe 
attention to content to the best of your 
clever, experienced abilities. Write him 
at: Keith “Malik” Washington, TDC # 
1487958, Eastham Unit, 2665 Prison 
Rd. 1, Lovelady, TX 75851. They are 
rejecting anything that relates even 
remotely to Black Lives Matter, race, 
strikes or police. What we need is 
documentation when you write to see 
just how much they are violating basic 
human rights of free expression, and 
write often if you can. Also, if you have 
free subscriptions of anything edifying 
for him to read, he would appreciate 
anything that you can send. 

Twitch, on behalf of 
End Prison Slavery in Texas Movement 

It was very uplifting to read in 
“Shut down all of today’s Alcatrazes!” 
that folks in San Francisco at the day 
of outreach regarding 23-hour-a-day 
solitary confinement helped many 
people realize, as the rest of the world 
does, that that is torture. The soli- 
darity shown by prisoners in protests 


against solitary confinement, such as 
hunger strikes, is key in making this 
world human. We should all be doing 
that educational outreach. 

Activist 
Chicago 

N&L is 
one of the 
most righ- 
teous pub- 
lications in 
the world, 
because you 
represent all 
oppressed na- 
tionals and provide a vociferous voice 
for the voiceless and the most deprived 
and disenfranchise people on earth. 

Prisoner 

Wisconsin 

The Michigan Dept, of Correc- 
tions offers college classes and voca- 
tional programs to prisoners about to 
be released. I believe in rehabilitation 
for all. To disregard the needs of the 
longer-term prison population is dam- 
aging to the prisoners, the state and 
the community. Education reaches 
beyond the prisoner into one’s family 
and community. Everybody deserves a 
chance to change. Prisoner 

Kincheloe, Mich. 

Prison groups and individuals 
need to put aside their differences and 
unify against the real enemies of the 
world’s peoples. The enemies being 
the capitalist system, the U.S. gov- 
ernment (the world’s biggest terrorist 
organization), the Western nations’ 
military-industrial complexes and the 
super-rich that basically control what 
happens in the world. Please sign me 
up for a subscription. One can never 
have enough revolutionary informa- 
tion. Prisoner 

Olney Springs, Colo. 


TO OUR READERS: Can you do- 
nate $5 for a prisoner who cannot 
pay for a subscription to N&L? 
Due to increasing requests we are 
creating a fund for sending other 
literature to prisoners who cannot 
pay, such as the Pelican Bay Hun- 
ger Strikers pamphlet. Postage 
costs for those are much higher. 






SELECTED PUBLICATIONS FROM NEWS & LETTERS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

□ Marxism and Freedom: from 1776 until Today 

Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to Sar- 
tre and from Marx to Mao $24.95 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 

Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. 
Foreword by Adrienne Rich $24.95 

□ Women’s Liberation and the Dialectics of Revo- 
lution: Reaching for the Future $24.95 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on 

the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx $24.95 

□ Crossroads of History: Marxist-Humanist Writ- 
ings on the Middle East $10.00 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capital- 
ism $10.00 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist- 

Humanism: Two Historic-Philosophic Writ- 
ings $3.00 paperback, $10.00 hardcover 

□ American Civilization on Trial: Black Masses as 

Vanguard 40th anniversary edition $10.00 

□ Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $8.00 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 

Nuclear World since World War II $8.00 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism 

and the Afro-Asian Revolutions $5.00 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 1 7,000-page microfilm collection $5.00 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 

Marxist-Humanism: A Half Century of Its World 
Development A 17,000-page microfilm collection available 
from Wayne State University, Detroit. Ml 48202 $165.00 


Dunayevskaya en Esparto I 

□ Marxismo y libertad $10.00 

□ Filosofia y revolucion $10.00 

□ Rosa Luxemburgo, la liberacion femenina, y la 

filosofia marxista de revolucion $10.00 

□ Una trilogia de revolucion todo en un solo libro: 

Marxismo y libertad; Filosofia y revolucion; y 
Rosa Luxemburgo la liberacion femenina y la 
filosofia marxista de la revolucion $25.00 

□ La liberacion femenina y la dialectica de la 
revolucion: Tratando de alcanzar el futuro $10.00 

□ El poder de la negatividad: Escritos sobre la 

dialectica en Hegel y Marx $10.00 

□ Contradicciones historicas en la civilizacion de 

Estados Unidos: Las masas afroamericanas 
como vanguardia $8.00 

by Charles Denby 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

by Eugene Gogol 

□ Towards a Dialectic of Philosophy and 

Organization $27.95 

□ Utopia and the Dialectic in Latin American 

Liberation (pre-order) $27.95 

Other publications 

□ The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $8.00 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, 
Philosophy & the Needed American Revolution 

by John Alan $10.00 

□ Pelican Bay Hunger Strikers: 

‘We want to be validated as human’ $_5.00_ 


□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon $8.00 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $8.00 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

‘Civilization’ $10.00 

□ On 100th Anniversary of the First General Strike 
in the U.S. by Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $8.00 

Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees, free with 750 postage 

News & Letters Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 

published 6 times a year. $5.00/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 1977-84, 

1 984-87, 1 987-94, 1 994-99, 2000-201 0 $70.00 each 

| See website or contact us for fuller listing 1 

lwww.newsandletters.org / arise@newsandletters.org! 

| Visit www.rayadunayevskaya.org for the Raya : 
| Dunayevskaya Collection J 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 228 South Wabash, Suite 230, Chicago, IL 
60604, Phone (312)431-8242 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Movement for human emancipation 


Learning from history, to be able to catch what 
is significant in your own activity, is a life and 
death question. Philosophy is necessary when 
people need to break through the barriers that 
are mostly in the mind. — Raya Dunayevskaya 

Urszula Wislanka’s “open letter” asked, “The 
power of humanism, where do we go from here?” It 
was written to stir a discussion and advance philo- 
sophical clarity as it relates to Prisoners’ Human 
Rights Movement. PHRM’s Blue Print was authored 
to give direction and continuity to the prisoners’ 
movement. 

The Blue Print is calling upon us prisoners to 
be steadfast in projecting our humanism and be 
vigilant against forces capable of disrupting our for- 
ward motion. Our activity is to be rooted in the law- 
ful procedures of human rights protocols, nationally 
and internationally, not separate from the five core 
demands listed in the Blue Print appendix. The im- 
mediacy of our struggle for the full recognition of our 
humanity is a part of the mass movement for total 
human emancipation. This larger perspective is the 
underlying historical significance of the Blue Print. 

The historical record of the last half of the 20th 
century and the early part of 21st shows how previ- 
ous revolutions were aborted. A philosophy of revo- 
lution cannot be left to be worked out in the midst 
of struggle. Our present moment is the unpleasant 
result of a philosophical void. No one had dealt with 
the critical question: “What happens after” the ex- 
propriation of power by the masses? We are not even 
close to the point where the expropriation of power is 
within our grasp. However, our historical obligation 
demands we attempt to think it through. 

The open letter speaks to those who call 
ourselves revolutionary. The idea of human- 
ism does not exhaust itself in our particular 
demands but keeps determining itself in the 
ongoing unfolding of new human relations as 
“mutually recognized self-determining free 
beings.” The open letter is an attempt to es- 
tablish the philosophical bulwark preventing 
what Frantz Fanon posited: “’the dialectic ... 
changing into the logic of equilibrium,’ where 

Shared Journey 
inside solitary 

Editor’s note: Below we print an excerpt from part 2 
of “Shared Journey inside the Tombs of California’s 
Solitary Confinement Torture Chambers” by Baridi 
“X” Williamson. 

I went inside my heart to survive the torture 

When I entered this California branch of the 
New Jim Crow system of mass incarceration thirty- 
two years ago, there was nothing in my mind that 
could have prepared me for the torturous ordeal that 
awaited my arrival to this prison station along my 
life’s journey — especially the last 20-plus years of be- 
ing buried alive in the state government’s solitary 
confinement torture prison tombs. 

It was the clear insight that was shared by a 
Freedom Fighter named George Jackson, who tells 
us in his internationally-acclaimed publication that 
“It takes some serious psychological adjustments to 
deal with prison life.” ( Soledad Brother.) 

There I was staring this inhumane, cruel and 
torturous ‘creature’ in its face, as I entered that 
strange man-made diabolical construct called 
“Pelican Bay SHU” in the early 1990s. And just as 
Jackson said, “Nothing can prepare you for this.” 
In January, 1995 U.S. federal court Judge Thelton 
Henderson described the conditions behind the Peli- 
can Bay SHU walls: 

“The Prison setting at Pelican Bay SHU offers a 
tremendous potential for abuse by guards who have 
powerful weapons and enormous manpower at their 
disposal and exercise nearly total control over the in- 
mates under their supervision. 

“Adding to this volatile mix is the fact that the 
prison setting of the SHU is far removed from the 
usual sights and sounds of everyday life. From the 
outside, the SHU resembles a massive bunker; from 
the inside, it is a windowless labyrinth of cells and 
walls, sealed off from the outside world by walls, 
gates and guards. The physical environment thus 
reinforces a sense of isolation and detachment from 
the outside world and helps create ‘palpable distance 
from ordinary compunctions, inhibitions, and com- 
munity norms.’ (Madrid v. Gomez, 889 Fed. Supp. 
1146.)” 

It was only after the historic California Hun- 
ger Strikes (2011-2013) that we were able to finally 
break through CDCr’s secret redwood (Del Norte 
County/Crescent City) curtain wall of lies that hides 
their torture. But by then, the damage of Post Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder — Solitary Confinement had 
already been done. This is why it is taking some 
of us so long to try to share with you — the Outside 
World Humynity — what we just experienced. It is 
the trauma that we must face, to grasp and expose 
to you. — Baridi “X” Williamson 


static forms of party, unions, laws and culture 
conceal the true conditions of men and women 
and attempt to stultify the self-development of 
humanity.” (See Frantz Fanon, Soweto and Ameri- 
can Black Thought, p. 49.) 

The open letter draws out the historical poten- 
tial of the Blue Print in our present moment. It pro- 
vides the reader the opportunity to envision what we 
have at hand. Can we meet the challenge of practice 
as set out in the Blue Print, which is also a form of 
humanist theory and realize the Absolute as the self- 
moving idea of freedom? Isn’t this the deeper philo- 
sophical content to the Blue Print’s statement, “We 
are beacons of collective building”? — Bro. Faruq 

Long-term solitary 
continues in Penn. 

I would like to comment on your article, “Hu- 
manism: A way forward for prisoners,” published in 
your Sept. -Oct. issue. 

In the state of Pennsylvania the use of long-term 
solitary confinement has not ended. Pennsylvania 
Department of Corrections officials allege that it 
has. Yet they continue to utilize long-term solitary 
confinement for the smallest things. 

I’ve been held in solitary confinement for the 
last nine years and seven months. I was 18 years 
old when they locked me in a small cell. At the age 
of 28 I’m still being confined. I’m due for release 
on May 12, 2018. I was one of the many prisoners 
abused at the infamous Secure Special Needs Unit 
that sparked the investigation of inmate abuse at 
SCI-Cresson. 

I’ve fought for justice, yet this country doesn’t 
desire equality for prisoners. Men that I’ve known 
personally or known by name found that death was 
the quickest way to physical freedom. They com- 
mitted suicide while in solitary confinement. Most 
recently at the prison I’m at, a prisoner killed him- 
self while in general population. He’d simply had 
enough. 

For those fighting solitary confinement, 
please remember that your fight is a long up- 
hill battle. It will take effort from the masses. 
In Pennsylvania you rarely have the solidarity 
that you would find in California or Wisconsin. 
Prisoners in Pennsylvania die at high rates for 
a long time before someone recognizes there’s 
a problem. 

I really would like to say thank you to all the 
convicts in California for making solitary confine- 
ment their target, for standing up to fight rather 
than kneel. Be well. — C.B., Pennsylvania prisoner 

Need for lifelong 
self-development 

I am California state prisoner Jesse Perez. I 
write to forward a financial contribution to your or- 
ganization, and share a bit of background. 

Last November, an epic decade-long and 
multi-suit litigation effort — specifically chal- 
lenging my 10-year placement and retention in 
solitary confinement — culminated in a Federal 
jury trial in San Francisco. (See “Prisoner beats 
legal odds to win guard retaliation suit,” January- 
February 2016 News & Letters. ) 

The jury found the defendants, all guards 
employed by California’s correctional agency, 
guilty of unconstitutional retaliation aimed at 
keeping me in solitary confinement indefinite- 
ly. The Jury verdict included a modest damage 
award. 

“...Not any concern (about) the mis-impres- 
sion...that Mr. Perez is a saint or something like 
that...” was the court’s partial attempt to focus the 
attorney’s tactical debate on whether to inform the 
jury about the omission of my past acts. Consider- 
ing the case, the court’s remark was as denotative as 
any — but it stood with me. 

Dressed in my trial suit while shackled 
with waist and ankle chains, I sat alone in a 
cold cell awaiting a verdict. In that moment, 
the court’s comment about me and my past re- 
verberated in my mind — and still does. I can 
remember thinking, as I do now, that I am in- 
deed a flawed person. 

I also believe, however, that individual flaws 
do not define who we are as persons. And that the 
project of developing ourselves is lifelong. We have 
but one life to make it count for something, and that 
something I choose is balance. 

I’d like to be able to look back and know 
with certainty that I also contributed positive- 
ly to the lives of others. And so my aim is clear. 

Thank you for your efforts and sacrifices on be- 
half of others. Please accept this minor contribution 
in the service of the same. 

Pleasant days, health and expansion to the spirit. 

— Jesse Perez 


Free Russian radical 
Ildar Dad in! 

Chicago — Opponents of Russian President Vlad- 
imir Putin’s reign of terror gathered in Chicago’s 
Millennium Park on Nov. 6 to stand vigil against the 
torture of Ildar Dadin and other political prisoners 
in Russia. Dadin was sentenced in December 2015 to 
three years in prison for violating Russia’s revised, 
more repressive law on public assembly by two acts 
of solitary protests in Moscow. 



As if three years imprisonment for one- 
man pickets defending political prisoners and 
opposing Putin were not draconian enough, 
Dadin has been subjected to repeated acts of 
torture. He was able to smuggle a letter out 
that accused the prison administration of 
sending gangs of ten or more to beat him daily. 
Other times he has been suspended from the 
ceiling by his wrists. 

Ironically, Chicago Park Security asserted that 
there was no right to public assembly in Millennium 
Park, so they evicted all of us in solidarity with Da- 
din from three different locations. However, nobody 
was arrested — the ascension of Putin lackey Donald 
Trump is still weeks away. 

— Bob McGuire 


VOICES FROM THE INSIDE OUT 


Wisconsin prison 
destroys books 

continued from p. 1 

classification — destroyed. 

I’m furious that such ignorance is allowed to ex- 
ist and have a position of authority. The end result 
was that any book in the library with so much as a 
pencil mark was removed, destroyed and called “con- 
traband.” 

My language books on learning devices 
(tapes, etc.) were ordered removed under the 
premise that prisoners could use the materials 
to learn a language in order to speak in code! 
This obtusely ludicrous reasoning is just an- 
other example of how authority is abused in a 
prison setting. 

Education — both self-education and structured 
education — is one of the primary ways that a pris- 
oner can become aware of their potential and move 
towards intellectual independence. Education is the 
key to power. Nowhere is that more necessary than 
it is for a prisoner. Education teaches us to embrace 
the idea that we can move beyond our current situa- 
tion and be better for that move. Yet, in this Wiscon- 
sin prison, personal staff vendettas took precedence 
over educational opportunity. 

BURNING BOOKS, PUNISHING IDEAS 

The end result was the destruction of hundreds 
of books. Even books and magazines donated by 
prisoners, community members, or outside libraries 
were subjected to this process with no regard to their 
educational or intrinsic value. Once a person gets to 
the point where they arbitrarily destroy books sim- 
ply because they have the power to do so, it’s not a 
far step before they try to limit and punish ideas and 
the people who hold them. 

These were processes used by fanatics 
such as Savonarola, Hitler, Stalin, Mao and 
others. Book burnings are a fundamental ab- 
rogation of rights that we see in dictatorships 
and abusive governments around the world. 
Yet our nation practices such hypocrisy here 
in the heartland. 

To all the fanatics everywhere who burn books 
or remove them indiscriminately from the shelves 
of libraries, here’s what Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
said in 1942: “Books cannot be killed by fire. Peo- 
ple die, but books never die. No man and no force 
can abolish memory. No man and no force can put 
thought in a concentration camp forever. No man 
and no force can take from the world the books that 
embody man’s eternal fight against tyranny of every 
kind. ..We know books are weapons. ..always. ..make 
them weapons for man’s freedom.” 

When you attempt to destroy books, all you do is 
add fuel to the fires of revolution. 
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Letter from Mexico 

Teachers and Indigenous Congress 


by J.G.F. Hector 

During September and October the four-month 
protests by the teachers against the “educational 
reform” came to an end. The National Indigenous 
Congress (CNI) and the Zapatista Army for National 
Liberation (EZLN) made a proposal for having an 
Indigenous Governing Council, represented by an 
Indigenous woman, participate in the 2018 presiden- 
tial elections. 

NEW PHASE OF TEACHERS’ MOVEMENT 

In the middle of September the dissident teach- 
ers decided to end their 
strikes and sit-ins against 
the “educational reform.” 

They had failed to force 
the government to call 
the “reform” off. However, 
as a spokesperson from 
Chiapas posed it: “The 
fact that we aren’t right 
now in the streets doesn’t 
mean that the movement 
is over. We have retreated 
to our communities, [for] 
we’ve understood that our 
task is to be in constant 
dialogue with them.” 

It is time to go back to the communities, with 
whom the teachers have been working for years, and 
whose residents supported them fully in their pro- 
tests. It is from there where the idea and practice of 
a non-capitalist, non-elitist education can keep de- 
veloping which would be in tune with the desires of 
the masses. 

After four months of facing the government’s 
refusal to listen to the teachers, as well as its repres- 
sion, has the time come for the movement to make a 
leap forward and work harder on the creation of its 
autonomy? In that case, what would be the responsi- 
bility of revolutionary activist-thinkers? 

INDIGENOUS WOMAN CANDIDATE 

From Oct. 9-14 the Indigenous communities — 
including the Zapatistas — held their fifth congress 
in San Cristobal de las Casas, Chiapas. At the end 
they declared “to name an Indigenous Governing 
Council whose will would be manifest by an indig- 


Editor’s note: As we go to press, the British 
Government’s Supreme Court refused to give Diego 
Garcia back to its inhabitants. They cannot return 
to their own land, while the British will continue to 
lease the island to the U.S. for their military base un- 
til 2036! Peter Grant, Scottish National Party law- 
maker, rightly labeled the move “a return to the days 
of the arrogant colonial Britain that should have been 
consigned to the dustbin of history 100 years ago.” 

While the British claim that it would be imprac- 
tical to give the island back to its rightful inhabit- 
ants, they did not see the impracticality 50 years ago 
of forcibly removing the native population by murder- 


QUEERNOTES 


by Elise 

Participants at Black Transgender Lives Matter 
vigils held for murdered Black Transgender wom- 
an T.T. Saffore want violence and murder against 
Transgender and gender-nonconforming people to 
be reported, and reported accurately. Initial police 
reports often misgender the victims. Activists call 
for the same support for Black Transgender and 
gender-nonconforming people that cisgender Black 
men would receive from their communities of color. 

* * * 

Japanese LGBTQ students are bullied without 
consequence in a culture where group mentality is 
so important that individualism is squashed. Stu- 
dents report that teachers call Queer students weird 
and do not prevent open jokes about them. Teachers 
say LGBTQ students disrupt harmony in school and 
are the main cause of AIDS. Japan’s anti-bullying 
policies exclude sexual orientation and gender iden- 
tity as protected classes. 

* * * 

In September Pakistan’s National Commission 
for Human Rights demanded an investigation into 
the violent attack against a Transgender woman in 
Peshawar. Protests in Pakistan have raised aware- 
ness of the rape, murder, harassment and assault 
targeting Transgender and Intersex women, and 
even the medical care they are denied. 

* * * 

What did partners Thomas Rees and Joshua 
Bardwell do after a security guard at Sainsbury, a 
grocery store in East London, England, demanded 
they leave because a customer had complained about 
them holding hands in public? They organized a 
kiss-in at the store the following Saturday, in which 
many same-sex couples participated! 


enous woman, a CNI delegate, as an independent 
candidate to the presidency of the country under the 
name of the CNI and the EZLN in the electoral pro- 
cess of 2018.” 

After this announcement, a large number of 
“critics from the Left” accused the EZLN and the 
CNI of being naive and “idealistic,” and denounced 
them for colluding with the government to divide the 
votes of the “Left.” The truth is, however, that the 
proposal opened a new way forward for the masses, 
especially for the Indigenous peoples. As the EZLN- 
CNI communication states: “Our struggle is not for 
power, which we do not 
seek. Rather, we call on all 
of the ordinary peoples and 
civil society to organize to 
put a stop to this destruc- 
tion and strengthen our 
resistances and rebellions, 
that is, the defense of the 
life of every person, family, 
collective, community, or 
barrio.” 

This new proposal 
is an extension of EZLN- 
CNI’s decades-long effort 
of building autonomy from 
below — its “revolutionary methodology.” As a CNI 
representative said: “It is about using the electoral 
period to build what is ours.” It aims to elicit the 
voices and actions of those from below, nationwide, 
in order to know how they are resisting capitalism 
and, at the same time, trying to build something 
new. Indeed, at the forums organized since then by 
Zapatista supporters, we have been able to hear the 
Indigenous people themselves, especially Indigenous 
women. 

It is this way of working which constitutes the 
greatest strength and gives revolutionary meaning 
to the EZLN-CNI experience. In Mexico we now have 
the opportunity to take part in this new moment 
opened by the fifth CNI: Helping to develop the ac- 
tions and thoughts of the oppressed in the cities and 
countryside, to the point where a new society could 
be born. This future society, as the Zapatistas say, 
“is only possible upon the ruins of capitalism.” Are 
we up to the task? 


ing their pets and refusing to let people return from 
shopping or medical trips, thus splitting up families. 
(See “Freedom for the Chagos Archipelago!” Sept.- 
Oct. 2016 News & Letters.! 

No doubt Britain is dancing to the U.S.’s tune as 
the U.S. base on Diego Garcia has supported 50 years 
of military operations including Vietnam, Iraq and 
Afghanistan; it has also been used for secret rendi- 
tion flights of suspected terrorists. 

The Chagossians now turn to the international 
community. The struggle continues. 


In the name of LALIT, I would like to thank you 
very much for the copies of News & Letters with the 
article on Diego Garcia and the letter of support 
that we referred to at our Conference. Your support 
contributed to creating the kind of internationalist 
spirit that makes victory possible in these struggles. 

Our Action Conference on Diego Garcia held in 
Mauritius on Oct. 1-2 was a success beyond our wild- 
est dreams, and we hope its effects continue to be 
felt and help get the base closed; the whole of Mauri- 
tius, including Chagos, decolonized; and the Chagos- 
sians getting the freedom to return home. 

Speeches at the Conference covered the 
“now-ness” of the 50-year-old issue, the history 
of the struggle against this colonial military oc- 
cupation, the changing “stakes” over the years, 
what victory will be, and what dangers face us 
as we seek this victory. 

Olivier Bancoult gave his “Report Back” from the 
UN, where he was part of the Mauritius delegation 
alongside the Prime Minister. His report included 
a revelation that he had been offered money by the 
British State in a bribe for him to withdraw from the 
Mauritius delegation. The British High Commission 
put out a denial, but Olivier maintained he has proof. 

We can expect retaliation by the British 
and U.S. They will do everything they can to 
get the Mauritian State not to go ahead with 
the Resolution still on the UN Agenda to bring 
Britain before the International Court of Jus- 
tice at The Hague. A mere “Advisory Opinion” 
has sent both the UK and U.S. into a little 
frenzy of intimidation. Britain’s defeat at the 
Tribunal under the Law of the Sea has made 
both the UK and USA very jumpy, especially 
as it means the renewal by Britain of its illegal 
lease of Diego Garcia to the USA for the base 
can no longer be accomplished legally. 

If there is any way you can get this issue into 
the media in the U.S., we will send you links we 
have with mainstream journalists who might want 
to take it up. — Alain Ah Vee, for LALIT 


Revisiting Fanon 

Oakland, Calif. — Frantz Fanon’s humanism is 
coming alive in various discussions in new ways. In- 
stead of focusing on violence, Faruq, a prisoner who 
participated in the successful hunger strikes against 
long-term solitary confinement in California, honed 
in on the role of compassion and empathy. 

Faruq summarized Fanon’s idea in a re- 
cent letter to us: “Yes to life, yes to love, and 
what is most human: freedom...‘The ultimate 
search must be for the ideal where there is 
transformation of the subjective certainty of 
one’s own self-worth into an universally valid 
objective truth’ ...the birth of a human world of 
reciprocal recognitions.” 

We also recently attended a showing of a new 
movie Concerning Violence, followed by a discus- 
sion by Black movement activists. Concerning Vio- 
lence presents scenes from African revolutions of the 
1960s and 70s narrated with some of Fanon’s dis- 
cussion of violence in his Wretched of the Earth. The 
movie addressed the necessity of spontaneous vio- 
lence as the only way to confront the total violence of 
colonialism. It ends with Fanon’s conclusion: the call 
for the movement to leave Europe behind with its ab- 
stract humanism and bring forth a new Humanism. 

Though the discussion didn’t include input from 
the audience, the panel, who declined to be recorded, 
gave a new take on Fanon’s humanism. For example, 
Malkia Cyril, from the Center for Media Justice, 
said that when Fanon says we have to use all means, 
that does not mean just violence. As an example, 
she pointed to the struggle against long-term soli- 
tary confinement, which effectively used non-violent 
hunger strikes. 

Alicia Garza, of the Black Lives Matter coali- 
tion, said that Black Lives Matter is a project of re- 
humanization. Fanon talks about humanity as our 
real, raw reactions to oppression. It releases what 
we long for most. In our vision, what is deserving 
of dignity? People try to re-humanize themselves by 
exercising whatever power we have. 

Garza posed questions: how do we not become 
what we oppose? What does freedom look like? Who 
are we if we lose compassion? She called the African 
independence movements of the 1960s and ’70s “rev- 
olutionary experiments.” Yet they all ended badly. 

She asked: in the process of change how do 
we hold onto our humanism? What do we do 
to ensure that the world we build is full of hu- 
manity which previous generations were not 
able to get to? How do we make that historical 
leap? Garza’s question, how do we make sure 
that humanism and not some awful regime 
comes out at the other end, is crucial. 

Fanon never made a fetish out of a particular 
tactic but was asking how to avoid the cowardice of 
the intellectual who falls into neocolonialism, cre- 
ates a new single-party state and a new separation 
of “brains and muscle.” Fanon saw humanism as an 
original untidy idea, the idea of freedom, propound- 
ed as an absolute deep in the mass movement. 

The ongoing reexamination of Fanon’s human- 
ism, by various participants in the struggle for a 
new society, no doubt will continue. We’d like to hear 
more from you. — Marxist-Humanists 



Includes Faruq’s reports on the historic 
| 201 1 hunger strikes against indeterminate | 

I solitary confinement. I 

i To order, see p. 7 i 
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No to Trump! No to fascism! Fight for a human society! 


continued from p. 1 

vision of the past that rolls back all the gains made 
by people of color, women and workers in the last 
century and a half — as long as its stench was per- 
fumed by Trump’s fake promises of prosperity, such 
as bringing back the jobs 
lost in the coal and steel re- 
gions of the “Rust Belt” and 
Appalachia. 

Now he tilts toward 
dismantling not only 
Obamacare but Medi- 
care, and undermining 
Social Security by priva- 
tizing it. His game plan 
is to distract from his 
fraudulent promises by 
eliminating labor, safety 
and environmental regu- 
lations, and by attacking scapegoats, in the 
first instance with more mass deportations 
and giving the police a free hand under the cry 
of “law and order.” 

His supporters bought into the demagogue’s 
Big Lies and handed him a platform to inundate the 
country with racist, misogynist, authoritarian false 
consciousness and, when he feels the time is ripe, 
provocations to violence. 

The media aided this ideological onslaught by 
constantly broadcasting Trump’s sound bites and 
treating even the most extreme statements as legiti- 
mate political discourse. This was especially easy for 
Fox News, which has been presenting far-right rac- 
ism as mainstream for two decades. Facebook rein- 
forced it with echo-chamber “targeting” of users with 
what they supposedly want. 

The media’s description of Trump’s base 
as “working class” is distorted. They lump in 
the petty bourgeoisie — small business owners, 
managers and bureaucrats — with the work- 
ing class, as long as they lack four-year col- 
lege degrees. Some of his greatest supporters 
are those paid wages to suppress the working 
class — police, prison guards, border guards — 
but to count that as working-class support is 
abstract sociological empiricism. 

In reality, Trump lost the vote among people 
with household income under $100,000. But fewer 
of them vote — and Republicans made voting more 
difficult for them, especially in Black and Latino ar- 
eas. Trump lost in Nevada, where workers knew him 
concretely as the hotel employer who wouldn’t sign 
a contract with unionized employees so that he can 
continue to pay them $3 an hour less. 

Trump did win the white vote, including a sig- 
nificant number of white workers who had voted for 
Obama. But it was not enough in the end to gain 
him a majority. Like George W. Bush in 2000, he lost 
the vote but will be anointed president due to the 
Electoral College (tilted by voter suppression), which 
was invented by the Founding Fathers to inhibit de- 
mocracy and protect the institution of slavery. 
LURCHING TOWARD CATASTROPHE 

The Republicans will have single-party con- 
trol of the federal government and of about half the 
states — partly due to gerrymandering, suppressing 
the votes of people of color and young people, and 
the racist denial of voting rights to millions of people 
convicted of felonies. Soon Trump will appoint at 
least one Supreme Court justice, and probably more, 
locking in a reactionary court for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The Religious Right is celebrating their deal 
with the devil, having decided that destroying legal 
abortion and LGBTQ rights was an end that justi- 
fied overlooking what they had previously claimed to 
be paramount, the candidate’s faith and character. 

As Trump and Congress trample birth control, 
healthcare, the social safety net, labor unions and 
environmental regulation, and wipe out safeguards 
against surveillance, voter disenfranchisement, sup- 
pression of radical dissent and police violence, do 
not expect the Supreme Court to stand in their way. 
Quite the contrary: it may throw out some Constitu- 
tional rights now taken for granted. 

Nor is the Court or Congress likely to fuss 
if Trump carries out his promise to bring back 
torture, or when his plans for deporting mil- 
lions of people necessarily lead to an expan- 
sion of the already existing horrors of the 
immigrant detention centers. Kris Kobach, 
a white supremacist on Trump’s transition 
team, wants to reinstate a post-9/11 database 
of immigrants from certain countries that was 
stopped because it was useless and discrimi- 
nated against Muslims. Trump campaigner 
Carl Higbie defended the initiative, citing the 
World War II Japanese internment camps as a 
“historical, factual precedent to do things that 
are not politically popular.” 

Trump’s nominee for Attorney General is Jeff 
Sessions. Having prosecuted civil rights activists for 
registering Black people to vote, he would now be in 
a position to block enforcement of the parts of the 
Voting Rights Act that the Supreme Court has not 


already erased. An anti-abortion fanatic, he can per- 
secute women’s clinics while giving a pass to anti- 
abortion terrorism. 

But the most highly placed white supremacist 
misogynist of all, after Trump, is Stephen Ban- 
non, whose appointment 
as “chief strategist” for the 
White House was praised by 
KKK and Nazi leaders. Af- 
ter Bannon took over Breit- 
bart News, he turned it into 
what he described as “the 
platform for the alt-right,” 
meaning the internet-sawy 
contemporary sexist and 
white supremacist move- 
ment. His friend Andrew 
Breitbart lauded him as 
“the Leni Riefenstahl of the 

Tea Party movement.” 

After taking over the Republican Party and forc- 
ing its establishment to heel, Trump has turned its 
strategic direction over to the new version of the Na- 
zis. In response, the Democrats meekly promised to 
work with him and enable a “smooth transition.” 

AGAINST BANKRUPTCY OF THOUGHT 

The opposite to this bankruptcy of thought can 
be seen in movements such as Black Lives Matter, 
which arise from lived experience, and are putting 
U.S. political democracy on trial. And at the moment 
that the media fixated on election politics, the larg- 
est national prison strike in U.S. history began in 24 
states Sept. 9 to fight cruel conditions and slave la- 
bor. Prisoners even convinced guards at an Alabama 
prison to go on strike against the dangerous condi- 
tions that provoke violence. 

Women’s struggles for new human rela- 
tions pervaded the election season, in which 
misogyny was spewed not only at Hillary Clin- 
ton but at any woman who dared challenge the 
Republican nominee. A growing list of women 
testified about being assaulted by the macho 
fascist Trump, who was caught on tape brag- 
ging about how his celebrity status granted 
him the ability to sexually assault women with 
impunity. Millions of women shared their own 
stories of assault on the internet after blogger 
Kelly Oxford tweeted that when she was 12 an 
old man carried out the kind of sexual assault 
on her that Trump bragged about. 

Indigenous resistance to the Dakota Access 
Pipeline (see articles, p. 11) revealed the fault lines 
in society that the political system covers over. The 
vicious repression of nonviolent water protectors lay 
bare the savagery underlying the decaying system 
that vomits up a Trump to fend off its overthrow. 
At the same time, a jury acquitted the white right- 
wingers who had carried out an armed occupation 
of the Malheur Wildlife National Refuge, threatened 
federal agents, and desecrated Native cultural arti- 
facts. The contrast was unavoidable. 

On climate change, Trump is committed to 
a course that would be catastrophic for the en- 
tire human race. Having called climate science 
a hoax perpetrated by the Chinese, he aims to 
kill international agreements and all climate 
action at home. Under his policies, the goal of 
limiting global warming to 2°C would be out 
of reach. He promises to expand coal, oil and 
gas extraction and push through the Keystone 
XL pipeline. His personal investment in the 
company building the Dakota Access Pipeline 
makes his stance on that obvious. 

The total separation of thought from reality 
that threatens the life-sustaining capacity of the 
planet is a way of thinking organic to the capitalist 
businessman. Clouding the judgment of many who 
looked past Trump’s endless stream of brash lies, 
racist slurs or outrageous sexist comments and be- 
havior was his constant ranting against the political 
establishment in the name of being “for” the people. 

This pure negativity, what Hegel called “a 
certainty of its own actuality and the non-ac- 
tuality of the world,” has no regard for objec- 
tive conditions, either of nature or the econo- 
my. The real crisis today, as in the 1930s Great 
Depression, is the growing displacement of 
workers, while only living labor, not robots, 
can create new value that makes accumulation 
possible. That is why the rate of capitalist ac- 
cumulation has been collapsing globally. 

When the low rate of accumulation leads to 
capitalists and capitalist nations fighting over piec- 
es of the pie, tensions rise over trade and access to 
resources such as oil and water. Capitalist spirit 
devolves into the global emergence of a national- 
ist, racist, voluntarist — that is, fascist — subjectivity 
which portends shifting alliances and total war. 

TIME TO FIGHT IN ACTIVITY AND THOUGHT 

This must be stopped. To wait four years for 
another election would be to give up. That nothing 
short of revolution can suffice is clearer than ever, 
as unprecedented reaction is entrenching itself in 
all three branches of the government with a fascist 


at its head, doubling down on climate change denial 
and nuclear-armed militarism. Civilization’s surviv- 
al is called into question unless this rotten political 
and economic system and its ideology are abolished. 

We must fight this backward movement 
here and now and in doing so not disarm our- 
selves by failing to project the need for social 
transformation fundamental enough to pull 
out fascism’s roots in capitalism, which is in- 
tertwined with racism, sexism, heterosexism 
and imperialism. Let us not limit ourselves to 
being against this new form of fascism, or even 
against capitalism, but release the power of 
the freedom movements by aiding their unity 
with the philosophy of freedom for the recon- 
struction of society on totally new beginnings. 

What Raya Dunayevskaya declared has never 
been more urgent: “The totality of the world crisis 
today, and the need for a total change, compels phi- 
losophy, a total outlook.” This is the missing link for 
projecting a truly revolutionary perspective. 

Many in various movements are stating their 
resolve to keep fighting. Confidence in the power of 
the idea, which is at the same time confidence in the 
masses, is what will allow us not only to keep fight- 
ing, but to keep working at the needed rethinking, 
the unity of theory and practice, so that revolution 
can succeed and bring forth a new human society. 

Review: White Trash 

White Trash: The 400-Year Untold History of 
Class in America by Nancy Isenberg (Viking Press, 
New York), 2016, is a timely book even before the re- 
sults of the Nov. 8 election made its urgency clear. 

The gaping hole in our understanding of social 
class leads to intractable problems. There is more 
residue from the British past, and the American 
Revolution was more incomplete, than most are 
aware of. It was slavery and the brutal British class 
system — one in which land ownership determined 
one’s perceived human worth — that was held over 
from the British. In fact, slavery came into being 
largely because the British ruling class was unable 
to control rebellious English and Scottish workers. 
BRITISH CONTEMPT FOR THE POOR 

As Nancy Isenberg documents, the British rul- 
ers saw the English and Scottish poor as “waste 
people,” and the American colony not so much a land 
of plenty but a “wasteland,” a dumping ground for 
those they saw as the dregs of society. Often people 
were shipped to the New World as punishment for 
petty crimes. Once in the colonies, they had no land 
and were seen as “squatters,” “rubbish,” “clay-eat- 
ers,” and various words relating to sewage. 

There is a wealth of material in White Trash 
about women’s history, relations between American 
Indians and settlers and the brutal conditions of 
children. A lot of “American heroes” fall from their 
pedestals in this work, including Ben Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Theodore Roosevelt, to name just a few. 

From Isenberg’s careful examination of 
history we learn that the Civil War was not 
only about the preservation of slavery by the 
landed Southern aristocracy, but was also 
about keeping poor whites in poverty so they 
could not challenge plantation owners for land 
or economic advancement. This was revealed 
in widespread resistance to the Confederacy 
among poor whites, which led to the formation 
of West Virginia and to sabotage of the Confed- 
erate war effort. The rise of Andrew Johnson 
was a result. 

The most chilling part of this history is the pre- 
occupation of the colonial rulers, and then the new 
U.S. rulers, with “breeding” and “bloodlines,” which 
in the early 20th century took the form of eugenics. 
The discussions of the Great Depression, the New 
Deal, and Lyndon B. Johnson and the Great Society, 
open possibilities for further study. 

NEEDED NEW AWARENESS 

The last chapter of the book deals with cultural 
portrayals of poor whites. “Trailer trash” is a com- 
mon post-WWII epithet. Today, many political per- 
sonalities, conservative, liberal and a few leftist, en- 
gage in some brutal denigration of poor whites. The 
bigoted term “white trash” is widely used, hence the 
title and the timeliness of this book. The epilogue 
speaks of the need for a new awareness of our pres- 
ent social reality and our past. 

White Trash offers us a history that can do a 
great deal to end the separation of Black and white 
in the U.S. The mere act of mingling and listening to 
others offers us the possibility for new beginnings. 
One of the roots of Marxist-Humanism grew out of 
an event in Appalachia: the 1949-50 Coal Miners’ 
General Strike, the first strike against automation. 
It was there that the question emerged of “what kind 
of work should we, as human beings, be doing?” 

White Trash: The 400-Year Untold History of 
Class in America can help in changing today’s grim 
reality and opening paths to a new human society. 

— D. Cheneville 



Clinic defenders like these at Mississippi’s only surviving abortion 
clinic are preparing to fight anew against Trump’s promised 
attacks on women’s right to abortion and birth control. 
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EDITORIAL 


Stop the Dakota Access Pipeline now! 


The resistance to the Dakota Access Pipeline 
(DAPL) has become a beacon for all Indigenous 
peoples and all the forces trying to resist the rul- 
ing system — and has been assaulted with ferocious 
repression. 

Members of hundreds of tribes from all over the 
U.S. have joined the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe at 
the Sacred Stone Camp in an unprecedented gath- 
ering of peoples, which has become the focal point 
for rising decolonization, environmental and other 
struggles by Indigenous peoples worldwide. Over 
10,000 people have participated in the Camp and 
nearby direct actions. 1 
YOUTH AT THE FORE 

The camp in a remote and often freezing part 
of North Dakota began on April 1, near where the 
pipeline, which is to carry up to 570,000 barrels of 
fracked Bakken shale oil daily to Illinois, is supposed 
to dive underneath the Missouri River. Its route was 
shifted from Bismarck to the Standing Rock area be- 
cause of concerns that white people’s water could be 
polluted by oil spills. 


1 Visit http://sacredstonecamp.org for information about 
how to join or support the camp. 

Not my president 

Oakland, Calif. — On Nov. 9, the day that Donald 
Trump’s claim to a majority of the Electoral College 
became clear, an ethnically diverse crowd of 7,000 
crammed into Oscar Grant (Frank Ogawa) Plaza to 
express outrage at Trump’s looming control of the 
U.S. government. Some were there to get a sense of 
normalcy in the wake of a bizarre and horrifying na- 
tional disaster. 

A Black woman at the mike recounted 
an incident at the Standing Rock Dakota Ac- 
cess Pipeline occupation: When she witnessed 
black-clad military-style police attacking Wa- 
ter Protectors (resisters) with batons, dogs 
and pepper spray, she let loose with a barrage 
of obscenities. A Native man approached her 
and said, “Excuse me, sister. Please don’t cuss. 
We’re in prayer here.” She replied, “No, broth- 
er, we’re in a war.” 

Advocates of healing and of fighting were both 
present, judging from signs that ranged in tone from 
“Love Will Trump Trump” to “Fuck Trump.” During 
the march a man on the sound truck pointed to riot 
cops lining the sidewalks, and led marchers in chant- 
ing, “If they touch any, they’ll face the many.” 

— David M’Oto 


YOUTH IN ACTION 


by Natalia Siegel 


Standing Rock protester, Chicago, Nov. 12, 2016 


Youth have been at the forefront from the start. 
Now they have formed the International Indigenous 
Youth Council, whose spokeswoman, Eryn Wise, 
says, “We as youth will not be deterred from our 
ultimate goal: killing the black 
snake and protecting the wa- 
ter.... Our very existence is an 
act of resistance and we will re- 
sist the Dakota Access Pipeline 
every single day until justice is 
restored to our Mother.” 

Hundreds of solidarity ac- 
tions have taken place across 
the globe. (See reports on this 
page.) Where DAPL is to cross 
the Mississippi River in Iowa, 
a resistance camp began in Au- 
gust. Women there have blocked 
construction several times. 

This struggle is about 
Native American sovereign- 
ty, action on climate change, 
and environmental defense. 

It has become the front line 
in the clash between the ex- 
isting capitalist system built 
on oil, coal, natural gas and 
nuclear power, and the reach 
for a new kind of society 

where human power is its 

own end. 

That is manifested in the battle to stop 
the civilization-destroying momentum of always 
extracting more and more fossil fuels and uranium 
from the ground. Years of the climate movement fi- 
nally drove President Obama to put his foot ever so 
lightly on the brake. But Donald Trump, who has in- 
vestments in the company building DAPL, has prom- 
ised to push the throttle to the floor, including re- 
starting the Keystone XL pipeline halted by Obama. 
FEROCIOUS REPRESSION 

So it is that a band of nonviolent water protec- 
tors in a remote rural area found themselves under 
attack by hundreds of heavily armed police from 
seven states plus private security. 

Over 400 people have been arrested. Another 
camp, the 1851 Treaty Camp, was set up in the 
DAPL path, reclaiming unceded Dakota territory 
included as part of the Standing Rock Reservation 
in the Ft. Laramie Treaty of 1851. Police violently 
cleared it. They used tear gas and pepper spray, con- 
cussion grenades, shotguns firing bags full of lead 
shot (“bean bag rounds”), rubber bullets, tasers and 
a sound cannon. 

Cops hit two medics with batons and pulled 
another medic out of a car he was driving. Another 
water protector jumped into the car to stop it from 
running people over. 

Linda Black Elk, a medic, reported, “Rows upon 



rows of white armored militarized police were firing 
indiscriminately into the water at brown people who 
were swimming, risking hypothermia, and rowing 
kayaks and canoes to protect the water and stop a 
pipeline.” 

The world recoiled at im- 
ages of vicious dogs, snouts 
red with their victims’ blood, 
and of wounded protectors 
confronted by ranks of fully 
militarized police in riot 
gear, deploying military- 
grade Humvees, armored ve- 
hicles and assault rifles, 
g Just as such images brought 
| intense attention to the Black 
g freedom struggles in 1957 Little 
~ L Rock and 1965 Alabama, video 
from North Dakota in Septem- 
ber finally broke through the 
virtual media silence. In retali- 
ation, Morton County issued an 
arrest warrant for Democracy 
Now’s Amy Goodman and later 
arrested two journalists from 
Unicorn Riot. 

DEMOCRACY’ EXPOSED 

Once again the freedom 
movements have exposed the 
hollowness of so-called Ameri- 
can democracy. Where Presidents Eisenhower and 
Johnson were finally forced to send in the National 
Guard, no such move has yet been made by the cur- 
rent administration. 

The federal government has not even followed its 
own laws. Not only did the Army Corps of Engineers 
fail to consult the recognized tribal government, it 
issued permits without a full Environmental Impact 
Statement and in violation of several statutes. When 
DAPL construction intentionally destroyed numer- 
ous sacred and cultural sites in order to preempt 
their protection, the Corps failed to invoke the law 
that would, based on this violation, prohibit issuing 
any more permits. 

Instead, President Obama tried to defuse 
the movement by calling for the Corps to con- 
sider rerouting the pipeline. “Don’t reroute it! 
Shut it down!” was the deafening response. 

The repression got so outrageous that two police 
officers reportedly quit, saying this is not what they 
signed up for. And Sheriff Dave Mahoney of Wiscon- 
sin’s Dane County pulled his deputies out of North 
Dakota, explaining that “a wide cross-section of the 
community... share the opinion that our deputies 
should not be involved in this situation.” 

The struggle in North Dakota is a powerful 
manifestation of the vast forces stirring to put all 
of American civilization on trial. The time is now to 
support this struggle in practice and in thought. 


Solidarity with Standing Rock: Water is Life 


The Fees Must Fall movement in South Africa 
continues to grow and challenge the ruling ANC gov- 
ernment. Student protesters and their supporters, 
despite receiving promises that college fees would be 
frozen, are demanding decolonization of the curricu- 
lum to rid it of pro-European settler bias. The reac- 
tion has been brutal. In recent weeks, more than 500 
students have been arrested, with serious injuries 
as police use pepper spray, rubber bullets and stun 
grenades and have dragged women by their hair. 
The task force that South African President Jacob 
Zuma established to “normalize” the situation at the 
universities is dominated by members of the inter- 
nal security apparatus. 

* * * 

In late September, over 350 students at Boston 
College rallied to denounce an anti-gay atmosphere 
at the school after a brazenly anti-gay slur was dis- 
covered. Students, covering their mouths with rain- 
bow-colored bandages, equated silence with violence 
and complained of discrimination against other mi- 
norities on campus as well. 

* * * 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
studied health issues affecting LGBTQ high school 
students, including suicide and attempted suicide, 
but did not include transgender students in the sur- 
vey. The Trevor Project, a group focused on the real 
risk of suicide among LGBTQ youth, in noting the 
CDC’s lack of data on transgender students, stated 
that over 25% of all transgender youth have tried to 
commit suicide in the last calendar year. 

* * * 

In Mid-July, over two dozen Native American 
youth in Klamath County, Oregon, protested a drain- 
age of polluted water into a key river. They demand- 
ed a thorough cleanup of the Klamath Strait Drain, 
which has damaged downstream communities and 
valuable salmon and steelhead fishing preserves. 
They took samples of the polluted water and then 
marched to downtown Klamath Falls where they 
had a salmon “die-in.” They held signs proclaiming, 
“Save the Klamath,” “BOR (Bureau of Reclamation) 
Clean Up Your Mess,” “Politicians Lie Salmon Die,” 
and “Protect Our Earth, Not Your Profits.” 


Chicago: kill the black snake! 

Chicago — On Nov. 4 hundreds gathered at the 
site of Occupy Chicago five years ago to march in 
solidarity with Native Americans and other protest- 
ers in North Dakota being brutalized and arrested 
by the hundreds while blocking the Dakota Access 
Pipeline. Even Cubs fans joined us after the slightly 
larger World Series celebration earlier in the day. 

Marching behind signs and banners like 
“Stand with Standing Rock,” “DAPL Profits 
off Native Death” and “Native Lives Matter,” 
marchers took to the streets without a permit 
to block traffic in the financial district, eventu- 
ally forming an encampment on the front lawn 
of Mizuho Bank. Mizuho is a major provider of 
capital to Energy Transfer Partners, the joint 
venture determined to build the DAPL to move 
fracked petroleum from North Dakota through 
Lakota lands in defiance of both their treaty 
rights and determined mass opposition. (See 
“Lakota protest Dakota Access oil pipeline,” 
Sept.-Oct. News & Letters.) 

A whole series of #NoDAPL actions have oc- 
curred in Chicago, each time in coordination with 
hundreds of actions across the world. On Sept. 13, 
150 people gathered at the Kwagulth Indian Totem 
Pole in Lincoln Park. Native ceremonial elder Sing- 
ing Man of the Southern Arapaho from Oklahoma 
stressed that the U.S. had violated every treaty it 
has reached with Native American peoples, but that 
this movement can win. That same day, dozens of 
people blocked streets in Toronto’s Financial Dis- 
trict, and activists blocked construction of a natural 
gas pipeline near Hines, Vermont. 

By Nov. 12, more than a thousand gathered at 
Federal Plaza to voice rage at the continued lawless 
attacks on peaceful Standing Rock protesters includ- 
ing the firing of potentially lethal rubber bullets and 
filling jails like it was Birmingham, Ala., 1963. 

The crowd was swelled by some of the 
thousands marching daily in defiance of the 


Donald Trump presidency, claimed without 
even a plurality of the popular vote. 

Rally speakers included Native American ac- 
tivists, a representative from Black Lives Matter, 
a young woman reading a moving poem and anoth- 
er with an equally moving chant to begin a Snake 
Dance to “Kill the Black Snake” — the pipeline violat- 
ing Native land. Signs everywhere proclaimed “No 
DAPL” and “Water Is Life.” The protests that be- 
gan as Obama and Hillary Clinton failed to oppose 
DAPL will continue under Trump, who has vowed to 
dig and drill. — Participants 

Oakland: human connections 

Oakland, Calif. — On Sept. 13, 400 people gathered 
at Frank Ogawa/Oscar Grant Plaza to voice their 
solidarity with the Standing Rock Lakota who are 
fighting to stop the Dakota Access Pipeline. It was 
uplifting to see such a dedicated crowd, and to be 
reminded that there is a large and committed Amer- 
ican Indian community in the East Bay. The high 
point was in some of the ideas expressed there, and 
two in particular stand out. 

After a number of moving speeches, two Lako- 
ta women performed a traditional water ceremony 
based on the way we are all made largely of water, 
and are all part of nature. We share, whether we 
recognize it or not, that we are all of a common sub- 
stance. This is an opposite view of nature and of hu- 
man nature to that of capitalism, which tears apart 
that which is living and human. Another speaker 
told about what it means to be indigenous, and 
asked us to get in touch with the indigenous part of 
ourselves. Our sense of togetherness is not just sub- 
jective, but part of the actual world in which we live. 

Many people got to know each other. Connec- 
tions and commitments were made, and people left 
with the hopes and aspirations of broadening and 
deepening this movement. 

— D. Cheneville with a Lakota activist 
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Morocco rises up against the Makhzen 


by Gerry Emmett 

Thousands of Moroccans took to the streets of 
various cities following the Oct. 28 death of fish ven- 
dor Mouhcine Fikri, 31, in Al-Hoceima. Police had 
confiscated Fikri’s out-of-season swordfish and he 
was trying to retrieve it from a city garbage truck 
when he was crushed by the compactor. 

Activists say that a police officer on the scene or- 
dered the truck’s 
driver to kill Fikri. 

Protesters 
gathered in 
front of the par- 
liament in Rabat 
to chant slogans 
against the au- 
thorities. King 
Mohammed VI 
expressed his re- 
grets to the fam- 
ily and promised 
an investigation. 

These pro- 
tests are the lat- 
est in a series of 
demonstrations , 
like those against 
the harassment of street vendors in Casablanca in 
2015. Earlier this year, protests by student teach- 
ers against employment cuts in Casablanca, Mar- 
rakesh, and other cities were met with violence by 
authorities. Dozens were injured and the nation was 


shocked by photos of bloodied young women. 

Morocco had its own mass Arab Spring demon- 
strations in 2011 when thousands took the streets de- 
manding government reforms and a new constitution. 

LEGACY OF 2011...? 

Efforts at repression failed to halt those dem- 
onstrations and by 2012 they had spread across the 
nation, brought students together with the working 
class and reached into occupied Western Sahara. At 

that point a new 
Constitution 
that gave slight- 
ly more authori- 
ty to parliament 
was passed — 
though the King 
remains the su- 
preme author- 
ity. Parliament 
is dominated 
by a moderate 
Islamist par- 
ty that keeps 
apart from pop- 
ular protest. 

Frustration 
at conservatism 
and corruption remains a continuing cause of unrest. 
The slogan in the current demonstrations has been 
“Mouhcine was killed and the Makhzen is guilty!” 
Makhzen is shorthand for “the State,” and techni- 
cally means the King, the landowners, military and 


security men and well-connected civil servants. 

LEAST POWER, MOST RESPONSIBILITY 

Fikri wasn’t even aware of the rule he was ac- 
cused of violating. Police could have directed their 
attention to harbor authorities who allowed for the 
fish’s possession and transportation. Following the 
protests, two interior ministry officers, two fisheries 
officials and the veterinary chief in the city of Al- 
Hoceima have been charged with involuntary man- 
slaughter. 

Freedom activist professor Maati Monjib, him- 
self a victim of state persecution, said Oct. 31: “The 
Makhzen, and I am not making allusion here to the 
state with its legal and legislative meaning, needs to 
be dismantled. I am making allusion to the Makhzen 
as an illegal traditional institution. The Makhzen 
humiliates people, life, and human rights.” 

East Europe elections 

It was widely remarked that recent elections 
in Bulgaria and Moldova were victories for Russian 
President Vladimir Putin. The truth is more reveal- 
ing and not quite so simple. 

The defeat of Bulgarian Prime Minister Boyko 
Borisov’s hand-picked presidential candidate, Tsets- 
ka Tsacheva, by former Air Force Major General Ru- 
men Radev with the support of the Socialist Party, 
was at least an event giving insight into Russian 
Putin’s world. 

BULGARIA: SELF-PROMOTION, BIGOTRY 



Where to now for the Middle East? 


continued from page 1 

(meagerly) U.S. -supplied Free Syrian Army (FSA) 
and Turkish forces in Aleppo, while the FSA fights 
Hezbollah mercenaries who are well-supplied with 
U.S. weapons through the Lebanese Army — bought 
and paid for by the Saudis, who also supply Egypt’s 
brutal dictator Sisi, who in turn sends military sup- 
plies to Assad. Stability ? 

For years there was a kind of rhetorical Cold 
War waged by Israel, Iran and Saudi Arabia. Much 
of it was for internal political posturing. But as 
Assad’s repression metastasized, this became a hot 
war of regional imperialism in which the people of 
Syria and Yemen especially are being subjected to 
unbelievable atrocities. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF YEMEN 

It was the rulers’ desire to crush the Arab Spring 
uprisings, a true existential crisis which made non- 
sense of their cynical rhetoric, that drove them to 
act. It should be recalled that Martin Luther King 
Jr. and Mohandas Gandhi were far more relevant 
figures to Arab Spring revolutionaries than were 
Khomeini or bin Laden. The young Alawite lawyer 
Rima Dali quoted Dr. King’s “The means we use to 
achieve our goals must be as pure as our goals” in 
2011 even as the Assad regime arrested her. 

Counter-revolution ushered in a nightmare in 
which Sunni, Shi’a, and “secular” alike commit the 
most inhuman crimes against each other and others 
in the name of self-deified state power. 

In Yemen, the unified Arab Spring dem- 
onstrations that ousted dictator Ali Abdullah 
Saleh have given way to a situation in which 
the Iran-backed Houthis are allied with Saleh 
in fighting the Saudi-backed regime of Presi- 
dent Abdrabbu Mansur Hadi, itself a con- 
tinuation of Saleh’s government. Over 10,000 


Yemenis have died. 

Yemen is one of the world’s poorest countries, 
and faces an acute water shortage. This cynical and 
cruel war has further led to shortages of food (with 
10 million underfed), medicine, and electricity. The 
Houthi and Saleh forces have forcefully suppressed 
demonstrations, extorted illegal taxes, and shelled 
civilian areas. Worse, the Saudis have bombed hos- 
pitals, funeral services, and refugee camps, killing 
thousands of civilians. Like Putin in Syria, they have 
made a point of targeting civilian infrastructure, re- 
sulting in over 2.8 million internally displaced per- 
sons and 120,000 refugees. 

THE ‘DEAL-MAKER’ ENTERS THE SCENE 

Trump has put forward few concrete policy 
ideas. In Syria, he would double down on what is 
already a tacit U.S. policy of cooperation with his 
friend Putin. This policy has shown itself to amount 
to genocide — hundreds of children are dying in 
Aleppo, all hospitals have been destroyed — and the 
collaboration of the two biggest nuclear powers in 
genocide, both racist, both unscrupulous, will be one 
of history’s worst “terrorist conspiracies.” 

Trump may be able to reverse the nuclear deal 
with Iran. It is opposed by the Republican-controlled 
Congress. But he will run into differences with Rus- 
sia, China, France, Germany — countries already 
taking advantage of business openings to Iran. The 
Republican Congress is running on old Israeli/Saudi 
fumes, as is Iran’s Supreme Ruler Khamenei when 
he also threatens to tear up the agreement. Trump 
will have to figure out who the rubes are. 

In a world of coldly calculating, viciously repres- 
sive capitalist rulers, Trump has risen to state pow- 
er as a representative of counter-revolution. In fact, 
Trump isn’t an “outsider” to bourgeois politics, he is 
its perfect representative. 


Borisov is former coach of the national karate 
team. With the end of Communist Party rule he 
founded a private security firm staffed by his sud- 
denly unemployed fellow Olympic boxers, wrestlers, 
karatekas, and weightlifters. He used the political 
connections made to become Interior Minister, head 
of the security apparatus, and a relentless self-pro- 
moter as alleged fighter of corruption. 

Borisov became popular enough to found his 
own party, inspired by Germany’s right-wing Bavar- 
ian Christian Social Union, called GERB (Citizens 
for European Development of Bulgaria, the word 
gerb meaning “coat of arms”). As Mayor of Sofia, the 
capital city, and Prime Minister, he has been the 
central figure in Bulgarian politics. 

He also used European Union membership 
as a self-promotional tool, but agriculture and 
industry have lagged, corruption and crony- 
ism are rife at all levels of society, and despite 
Borisov’s law and order pose, no high-level fig- 
ures have been jailed. It was time for his bub- 
ble to burst. 

Radev has been rightfully criticized for racism 
toward immigrants (he has played on bigoted fears 
of Bulgaria becoming a “migrant ghetto”). This is un- 
fortunately common in a country where a violent ref- 
ugee hunter can become a reality show “hero.” He’s 
given no sign that he wants to leave the EU, however. 
MOLDOVA: ‘SOCIALIST’ HOMOPHOBES 

Party of Socialists head Igor Dodon’s election as 
president of Moldova was a clear victory for Putin. 
These “Socialists” reflect his anti-EU, anti-LGBTQ, 
bigoted politics. Dodon defeated Maia Sandu, whose 
personal party, Action and Solidarity, supports the 
“free market” as well as civil liberties. A referendum 
on homophobia in the guise of “economics,” this vic- 
tory for Putin is a human disaster for Moldova and a 
measure of today’s ideological disorientation. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists. It has 
always stood for the abolition of capitalism, 
both in its private property form as in the 
U.S., and in its state property form calling 
itself Communist, which appeared as the 
Russian Revolution was transformed into 
its opposite. That retrogression anticipated 
the next stage of development — the age of 
state-capitalism. We stand for a society of 
new human relations, what Marx called a 
new Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, 
the year of the Detroit wildcat strikes 
against automation and the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott against segregation — activities 
which signaled a new movement from prac- 
tice that was itself a form of theory. News 
& Letters was created so that the voices of 
revolt could be heard unseparated from the 
articulation of a philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya ( 1 9 1 0- 1 987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, was Chairwoman of News and 
Letters Committees from its founding to 
1987. Charles Denby (1907-1983), a Black 
rank-and-file autoworker, author of Indig- 
nant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal, was edi- 
tor of the paper from 1 955 to 1983. 


The articulation of the relationship be- 
tween the movement from practice which 
is itself a form of theory and the movement 
from theory to philosophy is reflected in 
Dunayevskaya’s three major works. 

Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 un- 
til Today (1958), established the American 
roots of Marxism while presenting a com- 
prehensive attack on present-day Commu- 
nism, which is a form of state-capitalism. It 
re-established Marxism in its original form 
as “a thorough-going Naturalism or human- 
ism,” while pointing to the new Humanist 
philosophy expressed by the working class. 
It presented history and theory as emanat- 
ing from the movement from practice. 

Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao (1973), writ- 
ten after the failed revolts of the 1960s, ar- 
ticulated the integrality of philosophy and 
revolution as the characteristic of the age 
and, tracing it historically, caught the link of 
continuity with the Humanism of Marx. As 
against the vanguard party, the integration of 
dialectics and organization reflects the revo- 
lutionary maturity of the age and the passion 
for a philosophy of liberation. 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution (1982) ex- 


plores Marx’s body of ideas from his discov- 
ery of a continent of thought and of revo- 
lution in his youth to the “new moments” 
of his last decade. Written for our time of 
revolutions in developing countries, the 
rise of the international women’s liberation 
movement, and global economic crisis, it 
reveals the absolute challenge to make real 
Marx’s “revolution in permanence” as the 
determinant for the relationship of theory 
and practice and as ground for organization. 

These works spell out the philosoph- 
ic ground of Marx’s Humanism. American 
Civilization on Trial: Black Mosses as Vanguard 
(1963, 1983) concretizes it on the American 
scene and shows the two-way freedom road 
between the U.S. and Africa. 

In 1989 News and Letters Commit- 
tees published Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 
philosophic breakthrough — her two letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes — and her 1987 Pre- 
sentation on the Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy in The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism. 

This body of ideas challenges all those 
desiring freedom to transcend the limita- 
tions of post-Marx Marxism. In light of the 
crises of our nuclear-armed world, climate 
change, and failed revolutions, it becomes 


imperative not only to reject what is, but 
to further work out the revolutionary Hu- 
manist future inherent in the present. The 
recreation of Marx’s philosophy as Marxist- 
Humanism is recorded in Dunayevskaya’s 
archives, The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development, deposited at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in Detroit and available to all. 

We aim to continue to develop 
Marxist-Humanism and make it available 
to all who struggle for freedom. In oppos- 
ing this capitalist, racist, sexist, heterosex- 
ist, class-ridden society, we have adopted a 
committee form of organization rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

We participate in all class and freedom 
struggles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: 

“It is our aim... to promote the firm- 
est unity among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those intel- 
lectuals who have broken with the ruling 
bureaucracy of both capital and labor.” We 
do not separate mass activities from the ac- 
tivity of thinking. 

Send for a free copy of the Constitution 
of News and Letters Committees or see it 
on our website: www.newsandletters.org. 





